oop the future gencration of 
government comes to its in- 
heritance blinded by ignorance, the 
fall of the Republic will be certain 

and remediless.” 

—James A, Garfield, 

President of the United States, 
1881— 
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Increase in Total 
()f Appropriations 


Shown in Review 


Acting Chairman of House | 


Committee Ascribes Gain 
To Extended Activities 
Of Government. 


Amount Is Below 


Estimates in Budget | 


| the opportunities and the equipment for 
| giving 


Expenditures Voted at First 
Session of Congress Exceed 
Four and One-Half 
Billion Dollars. 


The total of appropriations made at 
the first session of the Seventieth Con- 
gress just closed, including permanent 
and indefinite appropriations as fixed 


| 


Use of Education to Promote 


Good Will of Nations Explained 


Commissioner Traces Opportunities and Facilities Being 
Employed to Give Students Accurate Knowl- 
edge of Other Peoples. 


The ways in which education in the 
United States is promoting international 
understanding and good will are traced 
by the Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
John J. Tigert, in a statement made pub- 
lie on June 6. 

“Tt is plain,” Dr. Tigert says, “that 
we have here in the United States both 


students intimate and _ correct 
knowledge of the peoples of other coun- 
tries. Plainly, also, we are making con- 
siderable use of them.” He 


| 
| 
| 


; that a study be made to determine “as | 


charges, was $4,628,045,035.09, Represen- | 


tative Weed (Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., 
eeting chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, announced June 6 In 
a review of Congressional action. 

This amount, he explained, includes 
regular annual appropriations for the 
next fiscal year, deficiency funds for the 
present and prior years, and the perma- 
nent running appropriations, 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., ranking minority member of 
the House Committee, and Senator War- 
ren (Rep.), of Wyoming, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
also made public reviews of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. Mr Byrns said the 
total appropriation is “staggering, a 
greater sum than has been appropriated 
in normal peace times in all history.” 

Federal Activities Extended. 

Mr. Wood said Government interests 
and activities have multiplied and “with 
it, national expenditures 
sarily grow.” “If the nation lives within 
its income,” Mr. Wood said, “reduces its 
debt, and still has a margin left with 
which to reduce the tax burden, it can 
hardly be accused or convicted of ex- 
travagance merely because there is an 
increase in totals.” 

The appropriations are $9,531,779 un- 


well as we can, whether we are using 
them in the best way possible and what 
more we can do through education to pro- 
mote friendly international relations.” 

The full text of Dr. Tigert’s state- 
ment follows: 

In entering upon a series of discus- 
sions of a practical program of educa- 
tion for the promotion of international 
good will, it is necessary first to sketch 
briefly the activities in that direction 
now carried on by public and private 


| schools and the many agencies related 


must neces- | 


der the estimates, according to the fig- | 


ures made public. 
Appropriations Analyzed. 

The statements of Senator Warren and 
Mr. Byrns will be published in the is- 
sues of June 8 and 9. The full text of 
Mr. Wood’s analysis of the appropria- 
tions of the first session of the 
Congress follows: 

The total of estimates submitted dur- 
ing the present session by the President 
in the December Budget, and from time 
to time during the session in supplemen- 
tal and deficiency Budget estimates, ag- 
gregated $4,637,376,814.14. The total ap- 
propriations made by Congress in all 
acts and including the amounts under 
the permanent and indefinite appropria- 
tions is $4,628,045,035.09. The total of 
appropriations is $9,331,779.05 less than 
the total of all estimates. A comparison 
of the estimates submitted for each of 


to and working with them. Data enough 


Work of Preparing 


World Report on Oil 


| 


are available to show in a general way 
the educational opportunities offered 
young people in the United States to 
understand the attitudes of mind and 
national policies included in the rather 
vague term “international good will,” of 
the part they have played in history, 
and of their importance in the modern 
world. 

No careful, exhaustive survey of, these 
opportunities and how they are’ used 
has yet been made. Pertinent facts are 


suggests | being gathered here and there for other 


purposes. These should be assembléd, 

correlated, and supplemented in a single 

study. 
Educational participation in interna- 


; tional relations is of two general kinds; 


; organized instruction given in the classes, 


| by 


Conditions Nears End | 


Statistics on Output and Re- 
sources of All Petroleum 
Producing Countries 


To Be Included. 


The third and final report dealing with | 
all phases of world petroleum resources | 


and conditions, being prepared by the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board in coop- 
eration with other governmental agen- 
cies, probably will be completed by De- 


cember, and placed before the Board for | 


scrutiny with a view of working out 
means of oil conservation, it was stated 
orally June 6 at the offices of the Board. 

This report will deal with world wide 
conditions, and contains information and 
statistics on production for every coun- 


| try where oil is being produced and dis- 


70th | 


tributed. In addition to research work- 
ers of the Board, field technicians of the 


; Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, and | 


the appropriation acts and the amounts | 


appropriated in each of those acts will 
be found in Table A, appended to this 
statement. (Table is printed on this 
page.) 

The following recapitulation shows the 
reduction in the estimates for the regu- 
lar annual and the deficiency bills and 
the net reduction in all estimates: 

Estimates submitted in the Budget, 


a [Continucd on Page 7, Column 1.1 


Rates to Jacksonville 


Held Not to Be Unfair | 


! fore been made public. 


other governmental agencies associated 
with minerals are collaborating in the 
prenaration of the report. Statistics on 
production also have been obtained from 
the majority of the oil companies of 
the world, it was stated. 

Potential Resources Included. 

Detailed information on the amounts 
of petroleum produced, consumed and 
potential resources will be included in 
the report. The data will be correlated 
with other information or world petro- 
leum resources and placed before the 
board for formulation in a report looking 
to means of conserving the petroleum sup- 
plies of the United States for posterity. 
World conditions of production and con- 
sumption are taken into consideration, 
according to the Board, because of the 
large exports of the natural products 
from this country. 

The two previous reports related ex- 
clusively to American petroleum 
sources, and to possible petroleum sub- 
stitutes, 

Although the work of compilation of 


the three reports actually began three 
| Years ago several of the exports have 


J. C. C. Denies Reparation for | 


Conditions Previously Existing | \ 
: Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover; 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a decision made public, June 6, in a 


proceeding on complaint of the Jackson- | 


ville, Fla., Traffic Bureau, held, that rates 
and certain commodities rates from the 
North and West and on traffic through 


'Annual Damage to Crops by Insects 


the Gulf ports and the Virginia cities to | 


Jacksonville were unduly prejudicial to 
Jacksonville and in violation of the long- 
and-short haul section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act in the past, but that the 
rates were not unreasonable. Repara- 
tion was denied. 


As to present rates, the Commission ! 


found that they are 


not unreasonable, | 


unduly prejudicial, or in violation of the | 


Wourth section. 
missed. 

The report of Division 3 of the Com- 
mission Finance Docket No. 16233, 
dated May 24 and made public June 6, 
concludes with findings, the full 
of which follows: 

We find that the rates assailed were 
not unreasonable in the past, but that 
the class rates and the rates on automo- 
biles, in carloads, from. points north and 
west of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
and on traffic transported through the 
Gulf ports and the Virginia cities to 
Jacksonville, Fla., were unduly preju- 
dicial to Jacksonville and unduly prefer- 
ential to Palatka, Fla., to the extent they 
exceeded the rates to Palatka, and were 
in violation of the long-and-short-haul 
clause of section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, during the following- 
named periods: 

(a) Class rates from central and west- 
ern territories from October 17, 1923, 
to November 9, 1924, inclusive, 

(b) Ciass. rates from 
burgh territory from February 21, 1924, 
to December 14, 1924, inclusive. 

(c) Rates on automobiles, in carloads, 


]- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7. 


The complaint was dis- | 


text | 


been engaged in the procurement of this 
data for 10 years, and it has never be- 


The Federal Oil Conservation Board is 
made up of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Dr. Hubert Work, Chairman; the 


the Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis; 
and the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur. 


| Italy Plans Reorganization 


and extra-curricular activities carried on 
the international societies, scholar- 
ship and fellowship funds, and the many 
other organizations connected with the 
schools. Most of the formal training is 
given to the students through the media 
of the social sciences; history, geography, 
civics, sociology, psychology, economics, 
(Continued 


on Page 2, Column 2.) 


Of Work of Reforestation 


All organizations in Italy engaged in re- 
forestation work have been dissolved, and 
the office of “Under Secretaryship for 
Mountains,” functioning under the Minis- 
try of National Economy, has _ been 
dispensed with, the Department of Com- 
merce is advised by the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Rome, D. F. Specer. A 
new organization, known as the Comi- 
tato Nazionale Forestale, has been 
formed. 

The 
follows: 

The Facist government is engaged in 
working out an agreement with the va- 
rious companies operating hydro-elec- 


full text of the trade advices 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Farm Loans Larger 


As Credits Shrink 


Borrow of Banks, Survey 
Of Cotton Belt Reveals. 


Increasing use of cash loans as op- 
posed to merchant credit is revealed in a 
survey of the Cotton Belt by the De- 


| partment of Agriculture. 


The average amount of short term 
credit used per farm in 1926 in 10 cot- 
ton States was $340, it was stated June 
6 by the Associate Economist, David L. 


| Wickens, of the Bureau of Agricultural 


re- | 


| Economics. 


Cash advances composed 62 
per cent and merchant credit 38 per cent 
of the loans, Mr. Wickens says. 

In 1923 the figures were 29 and 71 
per cent respectively. The least credit 
was in Tennessee with an average of 
$200 per farm, while the greatest was 
in South Carolina with $550. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Recent investigations in the Cotton 


| Belt indicate that the credit practice of 


the farmer in many sections is under- 
going changes which have an important 
bearing on the farmer’s operations and 


; on the institutions which provide him 


with credit. 
Reports from over 4,000 farmers in 


| of Standards. 





Airplane Type Engine 
Made for Automobile 


Produced in Quantity at Several 
Manufacturing Plants 


Automobiie engines having compres- 
sion ratios comparable to aircraft en- 
gines new are on a basis of quantity 
production in 
facturers, 
E. F. Mueller, 
the Heat and 


plants of several manu- 
stated June 6, by 
Assistant Chief of 
Power Division, Bureau 
In such engines, Mr. 
Mueller explained, “anti-knock” fuel is 
a necessity. 

The full text 
lows: 

In spite of rumors and reports, the 
Bureau of Standards does not subject 
commercial automobiles to competitive 
tests and has no .data on the relative 
performance of different makes and 
models of motor car or motor trucks. 

Two recent developments in connec- 
tion with automotive power plants are 
of outstanding general interest. In the 
first place, automobile engines having 
compression ratios comparable’ with 


it was 


of his statement fol- 


Norway Accepts 


Trade Relations 


Agreement on Favored Na- 
tion Basis Entered Into 
With United States in 
1927 Is Superceded. 


Convention Drafted 


On Modern Model 


Follows Arrangements 
pleted With Germany, Hun- 
gary, Estonia, Salvador, 
Honduras, and Latvia. 


The so-called most favored-nation com- 


| mercial treaty, in force between Norway 


avaiation ewgines are now being pro- } 
century, will be supplanted by a move 


duced in quantity by several manufact- 
urers. For such engines, as for avia- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


Arbitration Suggested 
In Boundary Dispute 


In Central America 


Mr. Kellogg Proposes Guat- 
emala and Honduras Sub- 
mit to International 
Tribunal. 


The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, has suggested that the Guatemalan- 
Honduran boundary dispute which the 
United States has been endeavoring to 
settle for 10 years, be submitted to the 
International Central American Tribunal. 

A copy of a note transmitted by Secre- 
tary Kellogg to the two governments 
through the American Minister in Guate- 


| mala City, Arthur H. Geissler and- the 


American Minister to Tegucigalpa, 
George T. Summerlin, was made public 


by the Department of State on June 6. 


| * % 66 


The Central American Tribunal was 


' More Tenants Than Owners. | established by the Washington Treaties 


of 1923 and provides that the contract- 
ing states shall submit “all controversies” 
whatever their nature or origin” to 


| arbitration. 


| the American 


| Air 


1926, three-fourths of whom were own- | 


ers, showed that the average amount of 


| short-term credit used per farm in 10 } 


cotton States was about $340. The 
farmers of Tennessee reported the least 


| credit, with an average of $200; the 


| 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4. 


Nullifies Labor of One Million Men ' 


Department of Agriculture Reports That Losses Each 
Year Reach Approximately $2,000,000,000. 


Losses exceeding $2,000,000,000 an- 


{ 


nually result from insect damage in the 
| United States, nullifying the labor of 


1,000,000 men by destroying from one- | 
tenth to one-fifth of all crops, accord- | 
| ing to a statement by C. C. McDonnell 


who is in charge of insecticide, fungicide | aj] parts of the United States, causing | 


; and caustic poison ccntrol in the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration of | 





| to rusts is even greated. 


' cilities 


the Department of Agriculture, 

Plant diseases are 
losses at least comparable to those at- 
tributed to insects, says Dr. McDonnell. 


responsible for | 


Smuts alone cost 100,000,000 bushels of | 
grain annually while the destruction due | 


The statement 
by Dr. McConnell follows in full text: 


The fight against insects and fungi | 


grows more and more important as the 
population increases and better sanita- 
tion and a larger food supply become 
necessary, As a general rule, the more 
closely grouped are the hosts of a para- 
site, whether they be people in cities, 
fruit trees in the fruit-growing areas, 


’ ; cotton in the South, or corn in the Corn 
Bulfalo-Pitts- 


Belt, the more vulnerable they are to at- | 


tack. Also improved transportation fa- 
tend to spread plans infested 
with insects or diseases from one re- 
gion to another, giving a parasite of 
one plant a chance to become a parasite 


damage than on the original host. 


stricted to the Rocky Mountain region 


Secretary Kellogg has suggested that 
Honduras and Guatemala “immediately 
submit” the boundary dispute “unre- 
servedly to arbitration.” 

The communication transmitted by 
Ministers in Guatemala 
and Honduras to the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of those Governments on 
June 5, as made public by the Depart- 
ment of State on June 6, follows in full 
text: 

Since 1918 the Department of State 
at the request of the Governments of 
Honduras and Guatemala has been serv- 
ing as a friendly mediator in the mat- 
ter of the adjustment of the boundary 
between the two countries. Through 
this friendly and disinterested coopera- 
tion useful exchanges of views have 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Plans Made for Air Stee 
From Cairo to South Africa 


and the United States for more than a 


up-to-date treaty similar to those already 


| signed with Germany and Hungary. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The first section of the Cairo-to-Cape | 


Mail Route, from Alexandria 
Kenya, will be opened twelve 
after the completion of negotiations, ac- 
cording to advices from the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Johannesburg, 


to 


Edward B, Lawson, to the Department | 


of Commerce. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows. 

_ Chief difficulty has been financial but 
it is believed that the basis of an agree- 
ment has been arrived at which will be 
satisfactorily completed in London. The 
following route changes have been de- 
cided upon: Instead of using seaplanes 
as far as Mwanza and following the route 
Tabora to Abercorn, it is suggested that 
flying boats be used.on the Nile section 
as far as Kismu, thereafter changing to 


land machines and following the route | 


| Nakuru, Nairobi, Aursha, Iringa, Tukuyu, 
on andther, where it may cause more 


thence across Northern to 


| Rhodesia and so to the Cape. 
Thus, the potato beetle, originally re- | 


and feeding on weeds, attacked pota- | 


toes when they were introduced 
the West, and since then it has spread to 


millions of dollars losses to potato 
growers. The Japanese beetle is said to 
be inocuous in its native 
it is a major pest in this country. Black 
rot and mildew, originally mildly at- 


into | 


land, but | 


tacking wild grapes in this country, are } 


now so severe a pest that the growing 
of European grapes in the eastern part 
of the United States is impossible. In 
California, where this grape is exten- 
sively grown, these diseases are not an 
important factor. 

Insects attack fruits, vegetables, ce- 
reals, cotton, stored products, animals, 
clothing and upholstery, in fact, practi- 
eallly everything of organic and some 
matter not or organic origin. Several 
Years ago the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported great losses in certain 
parts of the country from the “lead 
cable borer,” which bored holes through 
lead pipe and the lead covering on tele- 
phone and telegraph cables. The dam- 


i 2.) 
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me. every article in 

| this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 
The News Summary 
is classified by topics 

| every day for the 

| the 


convenience of 


reader. 
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Southern | 


months | 


Old Treaty Superceded. 

Announcement of the signing of the 
treaty was made June 6, by the Depart- 
ment of State, and follows in full text: 

The Secretary of State and the Nor- 
wegian Minister signed at noon June 5, 
1928, a treaty of friendship, commerce 
and consular rights between the United 
States and Norway. This treaty is simi- 
lar to other treaties of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Consular Rights signed within 
the past five years by the United 
States with Germany, Hungary, Estonia, 
Salvador, Honduras and Latvia. 

By the provisions of the treaty the 
commercial relations of the two coun- 
tries will be placed on the unconditional 
most-favored-nation basis. The treaty 
contains a complete set of regulations 
regarding the prerogatives of consular 
officers of each country in the other 
country. 

In Force for Century. 

When the new treaty comes into force 
on the exchange of ratifications, it will 
supplant as between the United States 
and Norway the treaty concluded by 
the United States with the King of Nor- 
way and Sweden, July 4, 1827, which has 
been in force-between the United States 
and Norway continuously for more than 
a century, and was in force between the 
United States and Sweden from 1827 
until 1919. 

The treaty of 1827 contained a condi- 
tional most - favored - nation clause 
brought forward from a still older treaty 
concluded by the United States and 
Sweden in 1783. 


Mr. Haugen Defends 


Equalization Fee 


Plan Is Declared to Be Most Ef- 
fective for Farm Relief 


The equalization fee, compared 
to the debenture plan, as the more ef- 
ficient method of marketing surplus 
farm products, was emphasized June 6 
by Representative Haugen (Rep.), of 
Northwood, Iowa, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture and 
co-author of the McNary-Haugen bill 


(S. 3555), vetoed by President Coolidge. 
Mr. Haugen’s comparison was made in 
an address to the members of the 


as 


Counsel to Expedite 
Settlement of Claims | 


Treaty Revising | Employm 


neys Authorized by Congress 


Employment of special counsel to 
speed up the work of settling claims 
arising between the United States and 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Mexico 


is provided in appropriations made by | 


the first session of the 70th Congress. 


The appropriations, which amount to ! 
| $60,000, for General and Special Claims | 


i Commission, United States and Mexico 


Com: | 


| by, 


| 000 * ; 
Mr. Bouve said the United States has | 
filed claims aggregating approximately | 


| against the United States. 





Kiwanis Club of Chillicothe, Ill., on the | 


| occasion of “Farmers’ Night.” 


The full text of section of Represen- | 


tative Haugen’s address dealing with 


the two methods follows: 

This aim of this bill (S. 3555) was to 
make the protective laws effective to the 
farmers, that the principle of protection 
and restricted immigration already estab- 


' lished, should be effective to agriculture 








as it is generally made effective to or- 
ganized industry and labor. This would 
be accomplished by pooling the whole 
production, and selling for domestic con- 
sumption at the American price level, 
that is, at the cost of foreign production, 
plus the tariff and cost of bringing to 
port of entry, and to sell the surplus 
on the world market, at the highest net 
obtainable price and to collect or with- 
hold an equalization fee which would 
cause the tariff to become effective to 
the farmers, as it is generally made 
effective to organized industry, to thus 
establish a balanced conditon betveen 
agriculture, industry and labor and to 
establish an export board or corporation 


in order that the exportable surplus may | 


not establish the 
crop. 


Had the third bill which passed Con- 


price of the whole 


| gress, and was vetoed by the President, 
been enacted and in operation, the farm- 

| ers would for the past year have re- 

laws. | 


ceived the benefit of our tariff 
Were they, and are they entitled to it? 

Another remedy to 
effective is the debenture plan—a sub- 
sidy not to extract money out of the 
Public Treasury after it is paid into the 
Treasury, but to capture it before it 
gets into the Treasury. To make the 
tariff effective all along the line would, 
of course, strip the Treasury of its funds. 
Therefore a comprise has been suggested 
to cut the tariff in two, a plan which 
many disapprove of. 

Farmers have objected to a raid on the 
Treasury and being placed in the posi- 
tion of asking for yvratuity. All they 
ask is that protective laws be made as 
effective to them as it is to others. ‘I'hat, 
because of their large numbers they have 
been unable to organize to pool 
whole production and thus take 
vantage of the protective laws, 


ud- 


they re- | 


and $60,000 for the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, United States and Germany 


: 


ent of Special Attor- | 





and the Tripartite Claims Comission, 
United States, Austria and Hungary, 
were explained June 6 by Clement L. | 
Bouve, American agent of the Mexi- 
can Claims Commission, and A. M. Lus- 
of the two commissions for Ger- | 
many, Austria and Hungary, who pre- | 
sented the case of those Commissions to 
Congress. | 

The need of special counsel on the 
matter of German, Austrian and Hun- | 
garian claims, it was stated, was due 
particularly to the work entailed in car- | 
rying out the provision of the Alien 
Property Act. Congress has been advised 
that there will be approximately 
claims to handle. 


$680,000,000 against Mexico, and Mexico 
has filed claims aggregating $250,000,000 


“The services of a number of gentle- | 


[Continued on Page 10, Colunn 5.) 


Vigilance Is Urged 
In Protection of 


Trade Marks Abroad | 


Commerce Department Ex- 
plains That ‘Piracies” 
Committed Are Often 
Within Foreign Laws. 


Piracy of American trade marks 
abroad are often within the law of the 
country in which they are committed, 
the Chief of the Patent and Trade Marks 
Section of the Commercial Laws Division 
of the Department of Commerce, James 
L. Brown, declares in a statement in 
which he discusses the misappropriation 
of American trade marks abroad. He 
urges American firms to be vigilant in 
protecting their rights in this respect, 
especially by registering their trade | 
marks. Following is the full text of the 
statement: 

When goods have been marketed under 
a distinctive trade mark or label, the 
good will thus attained may be lost by 
the piratical registration of such mark or 
label by another party. As the result of 
failure to register (in certain countries), 
the distinctive word or sign, moreover, 
may become so well-known and generally 
used as to be regarded as generic. Al- 
though an exporter does not ship goods 
to certain foreign countries, or has not 
planned the establishment of a market 
therein in the near future, he should, 
nevertheless, be vigilant and constantly 
on the alert for the preservation of his 
potential rights with regard to trade 
name, trade mark, or label in those 
countries. 

Very often a foreigner becomes aware 
of the value of these trade signs and 
proceeds to register them in his own 
name. When the American firm under- 
takes to enter the market it cither must 
adopt a distinctly new sign or else bar- 
gain (and this is not inexpensive) with 
the lawful registrant for the assign- | 
ment of his rights. 

Many such instances have arisen 
lately. A certain individual from a coun- 
try in South America visited the United 


10,- } 
; eral Harry S. New. 


' June 25. 


| and at a rate of not to exceed 
| mile. 





States in 1927, calling upon manufac- 
turers of well-known radio apparatus. | 
This spring, in his own country, he pro- | 
ceeded to register their marks in his | 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Treatment of Veterans | 


Declared to Be Liberal | 


Ex-Service Men Not Neglected, | 
Says Representative Johnson 


Legislation endcted by the 70th Con- 
in. the form of (H. R. 13039), 
which permits ex-service men to rein- 
state or take out Government insurance 
and file claims and present evidence 
showing they have compensable disabil- 
ity, establishes the rule that the United 
States will care for its veterans, it was 
stated June 6, by Representative John- 


gress 


| son (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S,. D. 


make the tariff | 


their | 


| 


quest the establishment of a marketing | 


board, to vest it with power to pool the 


J 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4 


| 


The full text of Mr. Johnson's state- 
ment discussing the legislation follows: | 
Since the conclusion of the World War, | 
the Government of the United States 
has been most liberal in its treatment | 
of disabled service men. Under the laws | 
existing at the close of the war, a soldier | 
totally and permanently disabled with 
the most grievous injuries, would re- 
ceive compensation in the sum of but 
$30 per month. | 
By the passage of the Sweet Bill, that 
Was increased so that total permanent | 
disability today is compensated at the | 
rate of $100 per month, and the soldier 
temporarily disabled receives $30 per 
month, with allowances for dependents. 
With the passage of the Veterans’ Act of 
1924, the act was further liberalized, 
Men disabled by mental diseases and | 
by tuberculosis were by that law pre- | 
sumed to have received their disability | 
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Air Mail Service 
To Link Canada 
And United States 


Postmaster General  Ap- 
proves Establishment Un- 
der New Ten-Year Con- 
tract Law. 


Bids Are Sought 


For One-Way Trip 
Canada Has Contracted for 
Southbound Service From 
Montreal to New 


York 


Fstablishment 


of foreign air mail 


| service to link Canada with the United 


States, under the provisions of the new 
ten-year air mail contract law, was ap- 


proved June 6 by the Posmaster Gen- 


Announcement of the decision of the 
Post Office Department was made when 
it was stated that bids for such a serv- 
ice will be opened by the Department 

The contract for the serv- 
be for a period of 10 years 
$2 a 
Tne route will extend between 
New York City and Montreal, Canada, 


ice will 


{ by way of Albany. The bids call for 


one way only, since the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has provided a southbound 
service, the Department announced. 

The full text of the Department’s 
follows: 

Bids to Be Opened June 25. 

Announcement was: made today by 
Postmaster General New that bids will 
be opened at the office of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General on June 
25, 1928, for carrying United States 
mails by air for a period of 10 years 
on the proposed route from New York 
City via Albany to Montreal, Canada, 
one way. 

The service is to begin not later than 
six months after award of the contract 
and calls for one trip daily except Sun- 
days. The maximum mail load which 
may be required per trip is 1,000 pounds 
and the approximate «mileage jis 332 
miles, 

“The act of March 8, 1928, under au- 
thority of which bids have been asked 
for this route provides that the rate 
to be paid shall not exceed $2 per mile. 
No bid, therefore, will be accepted at a? 


| higher rate than the maximum fixed by 


law. 

“The Canadian government has already 
made a contract with the Colonial Cana- 
dian Air Lines, a subsidiary corporation 
of the Colonial Air Lines and the Colo- 
nial Western Airways, Incorporated, 
which have contracts from Boston to 
New York and Albany to Cleveland to 
provide for air mail service on the 
= trip from Montreal to New 

ork.” 

The Department has selected this ten+ 
tative flying schedule for the proposed 
route: 

Leave New York daily except Sunday. 
at 5:30 a. m.; arrive at Albany, 7 a. m.; 
leave Albany, 7:30 a. m.; arrive at Mon- 
treal, 10 a. m. 

Each bid is required to be accompanied 
by a bond of $15,000, the Department 
stated. The contractors also will be re- 
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Indian Disbursements 
By States Proposed 


Bills Would Aushoriac Transfer 
Of Authority by Contract 


Legislation proposed in two bills now 
before the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs (H. R. 6075 and H. R. 7031), both 
authorizing the Secretary of Interior to 


| arrange with the States for education, 


medical attention and relief of Indians, 
will be pushed at the next session of Con- 
gress, it was stated orally, June 5, by 
Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Edge- 
wood, Pa. 

Mr. Kelly, who is sponsor for one bill 
(H. R. 6075), explained that the other 
measure (H. R. 7031), which is indenti- 
cal, had been introduced by Representa- 
tive Leavitt (Rep.), of Great Falls, 
Montana, chairman of the Committee on 


| Indian Affairs, at the request of the De- 


partment of Interior. The Commit- 
tee will begin hearings on the proposed 
legislation early in December. 

_ Under the plan the Secretary of Inte- 
rior, through the Office of Indian Affairs, 
would be authorized in his discretion to 
enter into contracts with any State hav- 
ing legal authority to do so for the 
education or medical relief of the In- 
dians. It is believed in many States, 
said Mr. Kelly, that money appropriated 
for the Indians should be and could be 
handled more advantageously by the 
States than by the Federal Government. 

He said that he regarded the pro- 
posal as of major importance to the 
Indians under the jurisdiction of the 
Indian Office. 

The funds will be distributed to States 
contracting for them and in case no con- 
tract is signed the money will continue to 
be administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Approximately 225,000 Indians under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be affected by the passage of 
one these bills, according to S. M. Dodd, 
legislative secretary of the Office of 
Indian Affairs, while a total of about 
$10,000,000 will be involved. Of this 
amount, he pointed out, approximately 
$8,114,000 is to be spent for education 
of Indians in 1929 and $1,917,000 for 

and betterment of their 
health, . 
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Service of Citizen 
In Post for Foreign 


Nation Is nm Is Opposed | Commi 


Representative Cel Celler States 
Acceptance of Appoint- 
ments Are Contrary to 
Traditions. 


The propriety of the recent appoint- 


ment of the Roumanian Government of | 


Dr. Julius Robinson, a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States, to be the Hon- 
orary Consul General of Roumania in 
the United States was questioned June 
6 in a statement by Representtive Celler 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y. The full 
text of Mr. Celler’s statement follows: 


The Roumanian Government recently 


906) 


| Use of Education to Further Good Will 
And Understanding of Nations Explained 


| 





| children, 


appointed Dr. Julius Robinson Honorary | 


Consul General of the Roumanian Gov- 
ernment to the United States. The said 
appointee, strange to relate, is a natu- 
talized citizen of the United States. It 
is rather unusual for a citizen of the 
United States to be appointed and much 
less to accept an appointment of that 
sort. To my mind there is something 
quite 
the acceptance of obligations as a Con- 
sular or Diplomatic representative of a 
foreign sovereignty. 

I have examined the precedents 
the statutes and find that although it 
is not unlawful for the said Robinson 
to accept such consular appointment, yet 
it is quite contrary to our traditions 
and history and the usages of nations. No 
man can carry water on both shoulders. 
Allegiance to the United States and loy- 
alty as an official to a foreign sover- 
eignty can no more mix than oil can 
mix with water. 

Section 9 of the Congtitution provides 
that: “No title of nobility shall be 
granted by the United States: And no 
person holding any office of profit or 
trust under them, shall without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any 
present, emolument, office, or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince 
or foreign State.” 

White it is true that said Robinson is 
not an officer yet the underlying purpose 
of this constitutional provision was to 
avoid the danger of conflicting loyal- 
ties. But even the citizen on occasion, 
particularly during war when the ex- 
treme loyalty is required, might find his 
obligations to the foreign sovereignty 
most embarrassing, if not dangerous. 


Mr. Celler Cites 
Logan Case of 1798 


I understand that the said Robinson, 
who was born in Roumania, endeavored 
to induce the United States to appoint 
him as Consul General of the United 
States to Roumania but, failing in that, 
he got himseli appointed by the Rouma- 
nian Government. I am sure that his 
motives are of the best and he may 
serve a good purpose but he certainly 
is establishing a dangerous precedent. 
His case has some ot the earmarks of 
the famous Logan case. In 1798, Dr. 
George Logan, of 
tleman of fortune and education (later 
a United States Senator), after we had 
severed our diplomatic relations with 
France, made a journey to Paris for the 
purpose of improving the relations be- 
tween the two countries and preventing 
open war. His motives were most be- 
nevolent but his actions were not author- 
ized and were condemned by the State 
Department. Congress, on Janury 30, 
1799, adopted what became commonly 
knows as the “Logan Act” for the pur- 
pose of rendering illegal such self-con- 
stituted missions. Although the “Logan 
Act” was specifically aimed at the citi- 
zen who attempted to influence the ac- 
tions of foreign governments in relation 
to disputes or controversics with the 
United States, yet, one of its purposes 
was to prevent the functioning of self- 
constituted agents or diplomatic inter- 
lopers. 

Mr. Fish, Secretary of State in 1869, 
regarded it as inexpedient to receive a 
citizen of the United States as a resi- 
dent diplomatic agent of Bolivia. 
Fish communicated his dicision to the 
Bolivian Government with the explana- 
tion that it was not to be regarded as an 
unfriendly act but that it had been “de- 
liberately adopted as necessary for the 
occasion, in view of his being a citizen 
of the United States.” 


Mr. Blaine Quoted 
In Support of Position 


Mr. Frelinghuysen, in 1884, 
receive the Haitian Consul at New York, 
as Charge d’Affaires ad iterim of Haiti, 
on the ground that such recognition 
would not be “consistent with established 
usage, he being an American citizen 

Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State in 1880, 
expressed a willingness to receive a natu- 
ralized American citizen 
Affaires of Venzuela but was careful to 
observe that the recognition was a de- 
parture from the custom ordinarily ob- 
served but that for the sake of resump- 
tion and renewal of diplomatic relations 
with Venezuela it would be inexpedient 
at that time to interpose any technical 
obstacle, however sound. In other words, 
Evarts was anxious to make it clear that 
exception to the rule was justified but 
that the rule would still obtain. 

Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State in 1891, 


i the geography 


[Continued 


law, and kindred studies that deal with 
man’s relation to his fellow men. In the 
elementary schools history, geography 
and civics are taught in their simpler 
forms and deal generally with. local, 
State and national affairs. To these three 
subjects fourth-grade children give one- 
sixth of their school time or about 3% 
hours a week; fifth-grade children, one- 
fifth of their time or 4 hours and 
minutes; sixth and seventh grade chil- 
dren, about one-fourth of their time 
or 5'« hours weekly; and eighth-grade 
one-fifth of their time or a lit- 
tle more than four hours weekly. 

As an example of what is being done 
the elementary schools I note that 
course of fourth 
children in Massachusetts provides for 


in 


world geography as approached through | 
child life and classifies the various peo- | 


ples into highland, lowland, plains, and 


island peoples. 


| two of the peoples under each type he 


inconsistent with citizenship and | 
| children of any other 
and 


| countries and 
| No child need 


Commission 


| ies—should have this as their dominant | 


laid 
stories. 


on pic- 


This 


stress 
child 


much 
and 


studied, with 
tures study 


American child approach to the Swiss | 


or to the 
and their 
for a bet- 


homeland 
country 
homeland lays a foundation 
ter 


children and their 


of their national ideals. 
now complete the grade 
school course in the United States with- 
out having had a fair introduction into 
the world of mankind in which he must 
live, and into the affairs of the nation 
of which he will probably be a citi- 
zen. 

Training in 
ondary schools, 
tion in the social 
much influenced by 


citizenship in the 
through formal instruc- 
sciences has been 
the Report of the 
on the Reorganization 
Secondary Education made in 
the National Education Association. 


“While all subjects should contribute to | 
studies— | 


the social 
civics, and econom- 


citizenship, 
history, 


good 
geography, 
and in re- 


aim,” wrote the Commission, 


gard to international civics it reported: | 


“Civies education should consider 
other nations also. As a people we should 


try to understand their aspirations and ! 4 : ; ir: r 
| of its situation on the Pacific Coast 


ideals that we may deal more sympathe- 
tically and intelligently with the immi- 
grant coming to our shores, and have 
a basis for a wiser and more sympathetic 
approach to_ international problems. 
Our pupils should learn that each na- 
tion, at least potentially, 
of worth to contribute to 
and that humanity would be incomplete 
without that contribution. That 


| a study of specific nations, their achieve- 


ments and _ possibilities, not 
their limitations. Such a study 
similar contributions in the light of the 


ideal of human brotherhood should help 


| fact, 


to establish a genuine internationalism, 
free from sentimentality, founded on 


fairs of nations.” 


Philadelphia, a gen- | 


! in history courses of one kind or another | 


; numbered. Of the 4,132,000 high school | 


The social studies have been growing ; 


steadily in importance in the secondary 
school offerings for many years. In 1890 
about 27 per cent of public high school 


students and 29 per cent of those in | 


private high schools were studying his- 
tory. 
in the schools. In 1922, over half 
children in the public schools and 63 
per cent of those in private schools were 


and 19 per cent and 15 per cent re- 
spectively were in civics courses. At the 
same time sociology and economics 
were enrolling pupils in considerable 


students in 1926, 
students of 


more than half were 


average of 11.4 per 
to the social studies. 


cent were given 
Only English and 


| industrial arts ranked higher in this re- 


Mr. | 


‘ing of recent and present world prob- | 


> | 
refused to | 


| ing 


as Charge d’- | 


spect; 
respectively 18.8 and 12.4. 

Some examples of the offerings that 
the secondary schools are making in the 
social sciences will illustrate the place 
which international 
The high school course of study for Ore- 
gon gives the aims of the course in 
world history for the ninth grade as: 

“A. Knowledge leading to understand- 


lems. 

“B. Attitude of seeing institutions as 
changing rather than as permanent; 
knowledge of social movements and ten- 
dencies. 

“C, Evaluation of opposing forces 
the progress of civilization; for example, 
the conservative and the radical. 

“D. Intelligent view of the struggle 
for democracy and of the forces oppos- 

it. Significance of strong leaders. 
Ek. Perception that no nation is iso- 
lated, and that world cooperation would 
lead to permanent peace. 

ss i 
civilization the spiritual 
values of other peoples.” 


and cultural 


World Viewpoint 


| In Teaching Geography 


objected to the appointment of an Ameri- | 


can citizen as Persian Minister at Wash- 
ington and said that, “the unbroken rule 
of this Government forbids the extension 
of diplomatic immunities and extrater- 


ritorial rights to one of its own citizens | 


by recognizing him as resident envoy of 
another power.” 
As to consular agents in distinction to 


| commercial 


diplomatic agents here is in Moore’s Di- | 


gest of International 
(House Document, volume 131,, Fifty- 
sixth Congress), a quotation from a 
decision of Secretary Evarts, dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1879: 

“This Government objects to receiving 
a citizen of the United State. as a diplo- 
matic representative of a foreign power. 
Such citizens, however, are frequently 
recognized as consular officers of other 
nations, and this policy is not known to 
have hitherto occasioned any inconven- 
ience.”’ 

During the war one Singer, an Ameri- 


4 


Law, volume 


can citizen was appointed honorary vice | 


consul by the Turkish Government. 
was stationery at Chicago and his main 
activities apparently were taking Turkish 


He | 


subjects out of the American Army who ! 


had been drafted. The State Depart- 
ment knows of no recent appointment of 
this sort. The question now arises is 
it meet and proper for our State De- 
partment to receive an American citizen 
as an honorary ccnsul of Roumania. I 
invite expression of opinion in that re- 
gard. 


The United States has uniformly fol- 


Junior high school geography in West | 


Virginia is intended to develop in the 
children the disposition and ability to 
understand— 

“The contribution 
ginia industries make to the nation and 
the world. 

“The contribution which the industries 
of the United States make to the world. 

“That early methods of exchange de- 
veloped into our system of world-wide 
relations. 

“What other nations produce and with 
which nations we can trade most satis- 
factorily. 

“The characteristics of 


and customs 


State Jefferson onward, never to ap- 
point a citizen of a foreign power as one 
of its consular agents, honorary or 
otherwise except in the rarest instances. 
Such instances are where the salary is 
inadequate and a mere pittance or 
where there may be no citizen resident 
at the place or port where it is essen- 
tial to have an American consul. In 
such cases an alien has in the past been 
appointed but such appointments have 
usually been temporary and have been 
revoked when a citizen could be found 
to fill the post. The Act of April 5, 1926, 
provided that ‘‘no person who is not an 
American citizen shall be appointed here- 
after in any consulate general or con- 
sulate to any clerical position the salary 
of which $1,000 a year or more.” 
When the saiary is under $1,000, for 
a clerk it would be impossible to procure 
someone from the United States. 
bars are let down, but only to enable the 
employment of local chea, help. Thus, 


Is 


1s 


| even as to clerks above $1,000 citizen- 
lowed the practice, from Secretary of | ship is essential 


40 | 


grade | 


It requires that at least | 


recié » people of other | ae 
appreciation of the people of | criticism that they 
' life. 


sec- | 


of | 
1918 to | 


has something | : 
; civilization | The Departments of sociology and eco- 
| nomics volitical science, and history 


| st | 
means least 


ignoring | 
of dis- | 


and actually operative in the af- | 


Kindred subjects had little place | 
the | 


at least one course in his- | 
tory and of the total number of recita- | 
tion hours required for graduation, an | 


the percentages for them were | 


affairs hold them. ; 


in | 


Desire to incorporate into our own | 


which West Vir- | 


The , 
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| the people with whom we must trade. 
“That no nation can live alone and 
| that a nation’s destiny will depend upon 
its attitude and methods in dealing with 
other nations. 
“That America is an important mem- 
ber of the great family of nations and 
| tofappreciate her opportunities and obli- 
gations as such.” 
The course in citizenship is intended 


to develop the disposition and ability to | 


understand- 
“The relation of our 

that of other nations. 
| “The responsibilities and duties of this 
; country as a member of the family of 
nations. 

“How commerce and 
us in contact with other nations.” 

Many high schools require all the 
pupils to take part weekly in one or more 
periods devoted to current events. Few 
well-equipped schools are without one or 


government to 


industry brings 


more of the current events papers pub- | 


lished regularly for school use as well as 
the larger current events magazines in- 
tended for the busy adult. Accounts of 
national and international events are 
carried daily into the school room and 
in this respect the schools generally are 
free from the much repeated adverse 
are not in touch with 


The universities and colleges are offer- 


in a wealth of social science courses, 


and are requiring that a fair percentage |! 
for | 


of the semester hours necessary 
graduation be given to them. For the 
bachelor degrees in either science or 
arts from one-eighth to one-tenth of the 
student’s credits must be in 
studies; for the bachelor of education the 
requirement on the average 13 
cent. In commerce and prelegal 


1s 


44 and 28. Three hundred of our higher 
institutions are teaching 
law and related subjects to more 
9,000 students. 


than 


University of Washington 
Teaches International Affairs 


The 
45 courses in history, 
directly to international affairs. 


11 of which relate 
Because 


has 17 courses in Oriental studies, 
them with a distinctly international bear- 
ing. Moreover, 10 of its courses in 
economics, 8 of those in political science, 
and 5 of those in sociology are devoted 
to world aspects of the subjects treated. 


in 
the University of Texas have at 
29 different courses that lead the stu- 
dents into an understanding and study of 
international affairs. These are merely 
two examples of what is going on in 
nearly every university and college in 
the United States in the way of organ- 
ized instruction to acquaint our citizenry 
with world affairs. 
To he continued 
June &. 


Would Arbitrate 


in the issue of 


Boundary Dispute 


; Aisne-Marne, 920; Somme, 


Guatemala and 
Asked to Submit to Cen- 
tral American Tribunal. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
taken place. Animated by a sincere de- 
sire to be helpful to both parties, so 
far as lies in my power, and after a 
careful review of the situation, I now 


feel that I would be acting in the best | 


interests of both nations by submitting 
the foilowing proposal, 
earnestly commend to their favorable 
consideration. 
Arbitration Is Suggested. 
1. That the Governments of 
duras and Guatemala immediately 
mit the question of the boundary 
tween 
arbitration by the International 
tral American Tribunal established 
the Convention of February 7, 1923, 
signed at Washington by the represen- 
tatives of Honduras and Guatemala and 
duly ratified by those Governments, Ar- 
ticle I of which provides as follows: 
“The 
mit to the International Tribunal estab- 
lished by the present Convention all 
controversies or questions which now 
exist between them or which may here- 
after arise, whatever their nature or 
origin, in the event that they have failed 
| to reach an understanding through dip- 
lomatic channels, or have not accepted 
some other form of arbitration, or have 


sub- 
be- 


Cen- 


tribunal.” 
Convinced of Sincerity. 

Two. That the said Tribunal be fully 
empowered to fix a common boundary 
between Honduras and Guatemala, tak- 
ing into consideration the political, eco- 
nomic and commercial interests of both 
States and also to determine the amount 
| of any compensation which it may find 
necessary or desirable for either party 
to make to the other; the decisions of 
! the Tribunal to be, of course, conclusive 

and binding upon both parties. 

Three. That the existing Mixed Com- 
mission now in recess be convened at a 
time and place to be designated by 
chairman for the purpose of drawing 


up and signing the protocol contemplated | 


in Article VII 
| tion, 
I am encouraged to make this pro- 
| posal because I have become firmly con- 
| vinced of the sincere desire of the gov- 
ernments and peoples of Honduras and 

| Guatemala to eliminate this long-pending 
dispute and thus consolidate and put on a 

} permanent footing friendly relations be- 
tween them; and because I am inclined 
to feel that this method offers a 

| hopeful opportunity to arrive at a set- 
tlement than negotiations through diplo- 
matic channels. In this connection I also 
venture to recall that at the Central 
American Conference of 1923 the Gov- 
ernments of Honduras and Guatemala 
through their duly authorized plenipoten- 
tiaries publicly announced their decision 
to submit this boundary question to ar- 
bitration. 

I trust that both governments may 
find it possible to welcome the opportun- 
ity of adjusting their differences in this 

| manner, at the same time making to the 
cause of international arbitration an im- 
| pressive contribution which can not fail 
| to call forth the unanimous approval of 
civilized nations throughout the world, 


(Signed), FRANK B, KELLOGG, 


{ 


of the aforesaid conven- 


; Butler 


| travel 


social | 
} 

per 
cur- | 


: ; coat | 
ricula the precentages are respéctively | 


international | 


University of Washington offers 


it | 
15 of | 


Honduras | 





which ry 


Hon- | 


their territories unreservedly to | 
by | 


; committee, 


| asked for an opinion on that. 
contracting parties agree to sub- | 


!a trip to Washington, ’ 
' to have that provided for in the bill. 


its | 


more | 


| plan, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PURLISHED .WitHout COMMENT 


Congress Expected 
To Send Gold Star 


Mothers to France 


Representative Fish Hopeful | 


That Bill Will Be En- 
acted at Coming 
Session. 


Representative Fish (Rep.), of Peek- 
skill, N. Y., in an oral statement, June 5, 
expressed hope that the “Gold Star 
Mothers” pill, to authorize mothers of 
the American soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines buried in Europe and their widows 
who have not been remarried, to make 
a pilgrimage to those cemeteries, will 


| become law at the next session of Con- 


gress. 

The bill (H. R. 5494) for this purpose, 
sponsored by the late Representative 
(Rep.), of West Chester, 
Pa., then chairman ot the House Commit- 
tee on 


at the last session. It awaits action in 


| the Senate. 


The bill would authorize the President, 
in cooperation with the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, to arrange for pil- 
grimages to cemeteries in Europe where 
are interred the dead of the military and 
naval forces of the United States in the 
World War. It stipulates that invita- 
tions to these mothers and widows to 
make the pilgrimages shall be extended 
in the name of the United States, that 
there shall be only one pilgrimage for 
each mother or widow, and that the pil- 
grimage is to be within a three-year 
period, July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1931, 
and provides for passports and other 
documents together with Red 
Cross attendants, and limits stay in Eu- 
rope to two weesk and in no case longer 
than three weeks. 

The trip would be in 
owned or chartered vessels, with first. 
class accommodations. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be author- 


Government- 


ized to permit railroads and other com- | 
reduced 


mon carriers to furnish free or 


transportation. 


| 
| 


' 
i 
' 
t 


' ernment on the occasion of the Sesqui- 
' centenial 


Naval Affairs, passed the House | 


! civilization of which modern Italy 


The other provisions of the bill relate to ; 


| authority for disbursement for the pur- | 
cer- |} 
| renaissance. 


poses of the bill from the Treasury, 
tification of charges, etc. 
12,500 Surviving Mothers. 
A report filed with the House by the 
War Department in 1924, consid- 


. : sas \ 
ered by the House Committee on Military | 


Affairs at the session just closed, esti- 
mated that 30,461 bodies of Americans 
are interred in cemeteries in Europe, and 
that there were probably 12,500 surviv- 
ing mothers. This report, embodied in 
the Committee hearings recently printed, 
included the following figures from the 
Veterans’ Bureau: 

Total deaths for which dependents are 
receiving compensation, 57,$65; 

Total parents receiving compensation, 
38,057; 

Estimated number of mothers receiv- 
ing compensation, 34,251; 

Total bodies originally buried in Eu- 
rope, 76,652; 

Total deaths overseas, 
pendents are receiving 
30,461. 

The classification of mothers now liv- 
ing in the United States, with reference 
to the cemeteries in which their sons 
are buried, as given by the War De- 
partment, follows: 

Meuse-Argonne, 
2,500; Suresnes, 


for which de- 


Oise-Aisne, 
Mihiel, 1,680; 
770: Brook- 
155; total, 


5,777; 
585; St. 
wood, Flanders 

2,587. 

Total Cost of Pilgrimage. 

The totai cost, including all expenses, 
involveld in such a pilgrimage on the basis 
of 7,600 mothers, 
Department, is $3,292 


200; Field, 


,776, for which, the 


| report suggested, there should be an ap- | 


propriation, plus $433.26 for each mother 


| in excess of 7,600, transported under the | 


provisions of the bill. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, just before the last ses- 
sion adjourned, told the Senate that the | 
bill is before a subcommittee of that | 
committee. 
South Dakota, sought consent to have 
the military affairs committee discharged 
from further consideration, so that the 
bill could be disposed of by the Senate. 

Senator Reed explained his unwilling- 
ness to have the committee discharged 
from the bill. 

“That bill is 
“Senator Reed said. “Some 
to its constitutionality has 
and the subcommittee has | 
I under- 
stand and was assured that the opinion 
would be in their hands before this time, 
but it has not been received. 

“There have been many requests for 
amendments. Gold star fathers 
that they are as much entitled to go as 
are the gold star mothers. Many of the 
mothers have represented to the sub- 
committee that they can not go unless 
their children are authorized to go with 


question as 
been raised, 


| not agreed to submit said questions or | wtih them. 


controversies to the decision of another | 


“T had a deputation visit me the other 
day saying that the mothers of the men 
permanently disabled really ‘suffered 
more than the mothers of those who were 
killed, and they want to be included. 


' We have representation from a lady liv- 


ing in California whose son is buried 


compensation, | i 


according to the War | 


Senator McMaster (Rep.), of | 


in the hands of a sub- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


had far-reaching effects, not alone on the 
| financial 


| ress which Italy 
the problems inherited 
In no part of the world has that progress 
been followed with greater interest than 
in America. 


| of men and women, who came themselves | 
| or in the persons of their ancestors from 
| Italy 
| can there be found more loyal or indus- | 

trious citizens. 


| 


claim } 
j 
; them but in our 


| 


here that she ought to be entitled to | 


“IT might also say that I understand 
the American Legion opposes the meas- 
ure and wants to be heard on the sub- 
ject, claiming that the scheme is an un- 
wise one.” 


Mr. Haugen Defends 
Equalization Fee 


[Continued from Page 1] 


| whole production, and that each producer 
| may pay his ratable share of the cost and 
| receive his proportionate share of benc- ; 


fits, which seems just and fair to all con- 
cerned. Thereby not only will the Fed- 
eral Treasury be protected against a 
raid but the producers would be millions 
ahead. 


deed most interesting. Had the wheat 
and corn been marketed during the four 
years 1924-1927 and the beef and butter 
for the three years 1924-1926 under the 
debenture plan, the benefits to the pro- 
ducers would have been $2,131,575,240, 
at a cost to the Government in debentures 
of $149,984,390, or a net gain under this 
after deduction of the cost to the 
Government, would nave been $1,981,- 
590.850, whereas the benefits under the 
equalization plan for the same products 
and for the same years would have been 
$4,091,642,317, without cost to the Gov- 


} ernment. 


In other 


words, 


| plan the profit to the producers of $4,- | 
: 091,642,317, after 


the deduction of the 
equalization fees and the profit to the 


' Aa cay ae 
A comparison of the two plans is in- 


under the equalization | 


and she wants | 


\ 


| 


| 





\ 


ern lines and can make 
adjustments to the requirements of the 
| new industrial era. 
; to make those adjustments; and there 


in her recent return to the gold stand- 
‘ ard of value in her currency. 
an event 


relations throughout the world. 


; tion for the land of their 
| have become Americans in the best sense 
| Of the word. 
| selves and their interests 
, adopted country and have devoted tnem- 
| selves to its upbuilding. 


splendid evidence of their patriotism and 
did much to make America’s participa- 
tion in the war more effective. 
have shown that they are for America 
first, last and always. 
in the case of those who have come to 


no question of divided allegiance. 


| Make Loyal Americans 


worr y. 
i America can assimilate many races and 
| nationalities, each with their own tradi- 
tions and customs, and that in this coun- 
| try they can be fused into a single people, 
who, in their sense of common destiny, 


satisfy the accepted definition of what 
constitutes a nation. 


come to us from Italy or from any other 


Dd 
part of us and have absorbed our tradi- 
t 


assimilated can be explained in many 
ways. 


| Modernized Ital y Enters U pon New Era 
Of Industrialism, Says Secretary Mellon 


Mr. Mellon and Secretary of ‘State K ellogg Speak at Ded- 
ication of Gift F Fountain in Philadelphia. 


goes with it ever disappear from our 
national life.” 


Secretary Kellogg’s address, made 
public by the Department of State, fol- 
lows in full text: 


It was a Roman custom to take the 
auspices on all occasions of significance 
in their national life, and on this occa- 
sion the auguries cannot fail to be pro- 
pitious since we are met here to dedi- 
cate the gift of a great and friendly 
people to the Government and people of 
the United States. The Italian Nation 
has chosen as its gift to our country a 
reproduction of one of its notable works 
of art, the celebrated “Fountain of the 
Sea Horses” situated in the shade of the 
pine trees of the Borghese Gardens in 
Rome. 

The original is the work of a sculptor 
a | of the school of Giovanni Lorenzo Ber- 
' nini, a celebrated Neapolitan sculptor of 
| the seventeenth century. The reproduc- 
| tion is a gift of the Italian Government 
| to the Government and people of the 
| United States on the occasion of the 
sesquicentennial anniversary of the 
! proclamation of American Independence. 


Gift Is Symbol 
| OF Italian Art 


It would be difficult perhaps to devise 
‘a gift more suited to the occasion or 
more expressive of the spirit and the | 
external manifestations which have made 
Italy truly the fountain-head of art for 
centuries among the nations of the world. 
Since the very earliest times we find 
| art woven like a golden thread through 
the history of the life and attainments | 
of the great race inhabitating the Italian 
peninsula. Hence it is fitting that the 
| Italian Government should have chosen 
to send us as its gift a visible reminder 
of one of the salient characteristics of 
| the race—a genius which has never failed 
thtough endless wars and the final great 
struggle for liberty and national unity. 
It may be said that art is liberty of 
the soul, for it can not flourish when the 
thought and inspiration for the artist 
are constrained or fettered by circum- | 
stances which prevent freedom of imag- 
ination and of execution. Thus we have 
here a vivid symbol of that liberty of 
thought, inspiration and national en- 
deavor which has been attained by Italy 
and by the United States through bitter 
conflict and sacrifice. 

It is most gratifying that this gift, 
inspired by the noble sentiments of a 
sister nation, should commemorate the 
150th anniversary of our independence; 
the vear that saw the birth of the first 
| constitutional representative democracy 
which was to exert such an influence 
| upon the world. The century and a half 
which has passed since that memorable 
event has been marked by a wonderful 
progress of the human race and _ has 
demonstrated that government by the 
people ‘= most conducive to the happiness 
and progress of mankind. 


economic “renaissance” and is making 
all necessary readjustments for a new in- 
dustrial era, it was stated June 5, by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew | 
W. Mellon, in a speech in Philadelphia, 
on the occasion of the presentation by | 
Italy of a memorial fountain to the 
citizens of the United States. | 
! 
| 
| 


Italy, as a nation, has entered upon an | 
{ 


The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
who in behalf of President Cool- 
received the “Fountain of Sea- 

presented by the Italian Gov- 


logg, 
idge, 
horses” 
of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, also spoke. 

In his address Secretary Mellon said: | 

“In giving us this beautiful fountain, 
Italy has made one of those rare gestures 
of friendship which nations sometimes 
make towards one another. It 
friendship which is reciprocated. 

“America is bound to Italy not only 
by close ties of blood and friendship, 
but by a sense of gratitude for the bene- 
fits we have received from that older 
is the 


is 


custodian. 

“But Italy is far more than the cus- 
todian of an ancient civilization. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Italian 
people are the representatives of one of 
the oldest continuous civilizations in the 
world, with an unequaled artistic and in- 
tellectual heritage, Italy, like America, 
is essentially a young nation and its out- 
look is towards the future rather than 
the past. 

“Nowhere is there a clearer 
tion than in Italy of the fact that prog- 
ress today is conditioned on whether or 
not a nation can organize itself on mod- 
the necessary 


apprecia- | 


Italy has determined 


are many signs that she is succeeding 
“Around Milan and throughout north- 
ern Italy are great industrial establish- 
ments which remind one of America and 
indicate that Italy has already entered 
upon what might be called an economic 
“Italy has given another proof of this 
That was ! 
for whicn long and careful 
preparation had to be made; and it has 


and economic decelopment of 
Italy but on the stabilization of trade 





“All this is an indication of the prog- | 
is making in solving | 
from the war. 


“Here in this country we have millions 


to become Americans. Nowhere 


“While retaining always a deep affec- Vigilance to Preserve 
origin, they ° ° ieas 
| Liberties Is Urged 


No period in the world’s history has 
seen such development in the science of 
government, the advancement of the arts, 
inventions, education and standards of 
| living as during this period. We know 
and the whole world realizes now how 
much these accomplishments have con- 
| duced to the development of the twentieth 
century civilization and the preservation 
of human rights, but it is not sufficient 
that we realize the benefits of our gov- 
ernment; we must ever be alert to pre- 
serve unimpaired the guarantees that 
lie at the foundation of individual liberty. 

It was the empire of Rome which laid 
the foundation of the nations of western 
Europe, which gave to the peoples of 
succeeding centuries a priceless heritage 
of art, science, literature and laws. We 
have drawn from that storehouse of 
knowledge, and now one of the oldest 
civilizations presents to one of the new 
! nations of the West a token of its art 
in commemoration of our long friend- 
ship. 

It is likewise appropriate that this en 
during and graceful reminder of the 
bonds of friendship which unite the two 
countries should have been erected in 
this city of Philadelphia, where our 
Declaration of Independence was signed 
by a few chosen spirits willing to stake 





They have identified them- 
with their 


During the World War they gave 


They 
In their case, as 
America from other countries, there 


is 


Citizens Born in Italy 


“On that score we have no cause for 
They have proved to us that 





“As each new wave of immigration has 
art of the world, they have become a 


ions and made them their own. 
“The ease with which they have been 


It has been due in part to the 
fact that we are not yet overcrowded and 
that opportunities here are still fairly 
plentiful. | 
“But it is due also and in larger meas- 
ure to the fact that those coming here | 
have found a spirit of tolerance which is 
reflected not only in our attitude towards 
institutions of Govern- | 
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ment, 

“It is a tolerance that follows one’s 
neighbors to enjoy the same degree of 
freedom that we demand for ourselves. 
We must be careful to preserve that 
tolerance and to remember that America | 
will lose something vital to her existence 
if poremnal liberty and the tolerance that 
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Czechoslovakian Air Lines 
Report No Injury for Year | 


EXECUTIVE : OFFI ICES: 


Although traffic has more than doubled, 
| Czechoslovakian air lines operated last 
year without a single death or injury, 
the American vice consul at Prague, Wil- | 
liam M. Gwynn, states in a report made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
Following is the full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement : 

Not one death or injury oceurred dur- | 
ing all of last year’s flying over Czecho- 
slovak air lines, although fiights more 
than doubled over the previous year to | 
2,268 with a distance of 415,278 kilo- | 
meters or more than 250,00 miles. 

Passengers carried during the year 
totaled 4,233, far more than the 1,703 
| carried in 1926 over the air lines. Goods 
carried weighed 1,810,000 pounds, com- 
pared with only 450,000 the preceding 
year. 

Regularity of flights over the air lines 
showed a gain to 96 per cent, compared 
with 87'2 per cent in 1926 with its 
smaller traffic. Examiners of equipnient 
on the lines vepees it in excellent Shape. 
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Salli under the debenture plan of 
$2,131,575,240; and if the cost to the 
Government were deducted, the net profit 
would be only $1,981,590,850. In other 
words, the profits under the equalization 
plan after deducting the equalization fee 
would have been $4,091,642,317. 

Without one cent cost to the Govern- 
ment, and under the debenture plan, the 
benefit to the producers after deducting 
the cost to the Government in debentures | 
of $149,934,390, would have been only | 
| $1,981,590,850, or $2,110,947,467 less than 
under the equalization plan. 
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Cuba May Contribute 
$100,000 to Fund for 
Columbus Lighthous 


Pan American Union Is I 

formed That Gift Has Bee 

Approved by President 
Of Republic. 


The Cuban Cohgress will be asked 
authorize a contribution of $100,000 
the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse t 
be built at Santo Domingo, accordin 
to an announcement by the Pan Amer 
can Union June 6. 

A world wide competition for the he 
appropriate design for the lighthous 
now being undertaken under the aus 
pices of the Pan American Union. Th 
announcement by the Union follows ij] 
full text: 

A contribution of $100,000 to the spe 
cial fund for the erection of a_ light 
house to honor the memory of Christ 
pher Columbus is contemplated by th 
Government of Cuba, according to a le 


ter from the Cuban Ambassador a 
Orestes Ferrara, just re 


letter of the Ambassador states that th 
President of Cuba proposes, subject t 
of the Congress of th 
in four annual installments, begin 
1930. 


Sum of $4,000,000 Sought. 


This communication is in response to 
resolution adopted by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union at th 
session of May 2, under the terms 90 
which the members of the Board weré 
requested to inquire of their Govern 
amount that each would be 
willing to contribute toward the erectio 
of the Light. At that time the Boarc 
fixed the sum of $4,000,000 as a basis t« 
be used in determining the amount t 


000 
ning in 


| be raised. 


It is contemplated that the difference 
between the sum obtained from the Ggv4 
ernments of the American Republics ane 
the contributions that may be received 
from Governments of countries not mem4 
bers of the Pan American Union, shal} 
be obtained through popular subscription 
in the countries, members of the Union 
The campaigns for popular subscriptions 
will be undertaken by National Commit- 
tees to be appointed for the purpose in 
each country on the initiative of the re- 
spective Government. The communica- 
tion from the Cuban Ambassador states 
that he has requested his Government} 
to undertake the appointment of the Na-} 
tional Committee for Cuba. 


Architects to Compete. 
The Lighthouse, which will contain a 


| museum and a chapel, will be erected on} 


the coast of the Dominican Republic, 
pursuant to the terms of a resolution 
adopted at the Fifth International Con- 
ference of American States. The perma- 
nent Committee of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union that has} 
been entrusted with the carrying out of 
the project is now making preparations} 
for the architectural competition to se-] 
lect a design for the Memorial. The 


' competition will be open to architects 


of all the world, without distinction of 
nationality, and will be formally opened | 
on September 1 next. 


The architectural competition will ¥®e 
into two stages, the first of 
which will continue’ from September 1 
to April 1, 1929, when drawings must 
be in Madrid, and in which all architects 
may participate. An International Jury | 
of Award, composed of three architects 
selected by the competitors, will meet in 
Madrid on April 15, 1929, and will make 
10 awards, with a similar number of 
honorable mentions. The 10 winners 
thus selected will then recompete in the 
second stage of the competition for the 
purpose of determining the final design 
of the Memorial. 


their possessions and their lives not only 
for themselves, but for their fellow- 


' citizens and for posterity. 


It gives me pleasure to be present 
here today as a representative of the 
President of the United States to accept 
this memorable gift on behalf of the 
Government and people of the United 


; States and to express to His Excellency 
| the Italian Ambassador, 


as representa- 
tive of the Italian Government, their 
sincere gratitude and appreciation. 
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Bureau of Standards 
Seeks More Precise 
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| e o 
| Bills Affecting Army Reserves, Promotion, 


And Retirement Are Pending in Senate 


Three Measures Were Reported From Committee at 
Data About Steam | Last Session But Failed of Action. 


Research Expert in State- | 

ment Tells of Researches | 

To Obtain Information 
On Properties. 


Data more reliable and precise than : 
any heretofore attained .regarding the 
properties of steam, with respect to 
pressures used in engineering, turbine 
efficiency and related fields, is being 
sought in cooperative investigations 
now under way at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, N. S. Osborne, Research expert 
at the Bureau states in a statement just 
made public. The full text of the state- | 
ment follows: 

Congress gave the Bureau of Stand- 
ards the specific function of determin- 
ing the properties of materials and 
physicial constants where accurate val- 
ues were needed. Among researches in 
this field is the cooperative research 
on the properties of steam, in which the 
Bureau is conducting some fundamental 
work. 

The recent increase in steam pressures | 
used in engineering and the high effici- 
encies attainable in modern turbine in- 
stallations calls for data as accurate as 
is practically attainable. Such data are 
essential to further advance in steam 
engineering and the experimental inves- 
tigations now in progress at the Bureau 
are being carefully and_ scientifically 
planned to give data of a reliability and 
precision not hitherto attained. 


Knowledge is Necessary. 


Most of us are familiar with many 
of the uses to which steam is put. We 
know when we stop to think that ma- | 
chinery operated by steam bears many 
of the heavy burdens of mankind, and | 


provides comforts which we could not | 


afford except for this wonderful sub- 
stance. Few of us realize however the 
extent to which the characteristic prop- 
erties of steam affect its usefulness in 
providing us with power at a low cost. 
It is nevertheless true that a knowledge 
of the way steam behaves, reduced to 





the form of figures is the secret of how 
the engineers are able to design and op- 
erate steam machinery so as 
coal and give us more for our money 
than they could years ago when little 
or nothing was known about the prop- 
erties of steam. 

A hundred ‘years ago the engineer was 
concerned with the means by which he 
could conquer this elusive, elastic, ener- 
getic fluid steam and turn its output 
of work into useful channels, with little 
concern about how many cords of wood 
or tons of coal were burned under the 
boiler, for fuel was cheap. Now it is 
different when millions of horsepower 
are being generated by steam continually 
and a saving of only 1 per cent of the 
fuel means millions of dollars saved an- 
nually. s 


That is why the steam tables which | 1 é 
| to establish or disprove such ideas, the 


are handbooks of figures giving the 
properties of steam are so important 


and why the engineers call upon scien- | 


tists to increase the accuracy of these 
tables and to enlarge them so as to cover 
the higher pressures and higher temper- 
atures which they have found to be 
more economical in large units than the 
more moderate pressures of former 
times. Pressures as high as 1,200 


pounds per square inch and_ tempera- | 
tures of 700 degrees Fahrenheit are now | 


in actual commercial use, and higher are 
being planned. 

The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers is at present promoting a re- 
search to replace the existing inadequate 
steam tables with larger more accurate 
ones suited to present needs. 

The research work is being carried 
out by several laboratories in this coun- 
try and abroad. Part of the work had 


already been done at Harvard, part is } 


being done ‘at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and part is being done at 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington, 


The expense is being borne partly by the ; 


industrial concerns interested in the de- 

velopment and use of steam power, and 

partly by the public through the institu- 
’ tions carrying out the research. 

These measurements are among the 
most difficult which physicists have to 
undertake and include the control and 
measurements of temperature, pressure 
and volume of the steam or water, and 
the heat or energy which the fluid takes 
in or gives out when these indications of 


to save : 





its state are changed or when it is 
evaporated from liquid to vapor or con- 
densed again. 

One of the important objects of the 
new researches is the production of data 
and tables which shall be so reliable 
that they may be generally accepted. 
The properties of steam are the same 
in the United States, England and 
Germany, yet the tables of its proper- 
ties which are used by engineers in 
these countries differ appreciably from 
each other. The engineer must decide 
for himself which of the several avail- 
able tables he will use, and no one is 
now able to say that any one of the ta- 
bles now availablé represents the prop- 
erties of steam more accurately than 
any other. 

With more accurate and extensive 
data it should be possible to answer 
this question, and to prepare a table 
so nearly correct that it will be inter- 
nationally accepted, just as the ammonia 
tables based on previous researches of 
the Bureau of Standards are now used 
by refrigerating engineers, both here 
and abroad. 


Captain Gherardi Named 
To Navy General Board 


Captain Walter R. Gherardi, former 
aide to the Secretary of the Navy, Cur- 
tis D. Wilbur, was ordered June 6 to 
duty as a member of the Navy General 
Board. 

Captain Gherardi at present is as- 
signed as assistant commandant, First 
Naval District, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton. He was assigned to the command 
of the airplane carrier “Lexington” last 
year, but was relieved because of illness. 


Italy Plans Reorganization 
Of Work of Reforestation 


[Continued from Page 1) 
trical plants. It is hoped that by agree- 
ment these companies will pledge them- 
selves to raise money to be used in re- 
forestation work. 

The terms of the agreement have been 
drawn up and the full text is now in the 
hands of the Minister of National 
Economy. It is hoped that this plan will 
constitute the backbone of a general pro- 
gram for Italian reforestation. 


The Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs will have three bills before the 


| Senate during the short session in De- 
| cember, which were reported during the 
| past session and objected to on May 29 


as being “of too great importance to be 
acted upon without further considera- 
tion.” 

These are, the Army Air Corps promo- 
tion bill (H. R. 12814); a bill to create a 
reserve division of the War Department 
(S. 3458); and a bill for promotion and 
retirement in the Army (S. 3089). 

In its repart on the Army Air Corps 
Promotion bill, introduced by Representa- 


tive Furlow (Rep.), of Rochester, Minn., | 


the Committee said that, taking into con- 
sideration the efficiency of the Army 
as a whole as well as the Air Corps, it 
concluded that the best interests of na- 
tional defense could be served by general 
legislation for the improvement of the 
promotion situation in the Army, in the 
benefits of which the Air Corps would 
share. 


| Change Recommended 


To Avoid Bad Effects 


It recommended that the title of the | 
bill be amended to read, “An act to in- | 


iF ruit Dealers Plan 


crease the efficiency of the Army, and for 
other purposes.” The report stated that 
general legislation would avoid complete 
separation of the Air Corps and resultant 
bad effects; and that the amendment pro- 


| posed by the Committee would eventually | 4. s ‘ x | 
| Stimulation of Consumption 


entirely meet the needs of the Air Corps 
for officers of the higher grades. 

The Army promotion and retirement 
bill (S. 3089), by Senator Black (Dem.), 


| of Alabama, according to the Committee 


report, has a twofold object: 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1. A readjustment of the promotion | 


list in such a way as to restore to 3,000 
emergency captains and first lieutenants, 
a higher place on the promotion list, of 
which they have been unjustly deprived 


by a War Department. interpretation of | 


the Army regulation act of June 4, 1920. 

2. To provide a system of automatic 
promotion and voluntary retirement, by 
which a normal and even flow of the 
current of promotion may relieve the 
present stagnation; and assure the of- 
ficers that hope of higher rank, so essen- 
tial to preserve morale and guarantee 


that positions may be filled by men of | the British “Eat more fruit” campaign 


proper age and training to give maxi- 
mum service in case of war. 

“This entire bill,” the report con- 
cludes, “‘is intended to provide a broad 
plan whereby the deplorable condition of 


: our Army officer personnel may be rem- 


edied. Unless something is done, condi- 
tions and objections will grow worse. 
It is weli known that there is a feeling 
among many of the officers, who came 
in from civil life as emergency officers, 


that there is now, and has been, a de- | 


sire on the part of others to force their 
elimination from the Army. While the 
Committee has made no investigation 


mere feeiing is worthy of consideration, 
since it is productive of jealousies and 
dissensions. The attempt to create a 
“plucking board” with unlimited pow- 
ers has tended to accentuate this fear 
This large group of officers is unalter- 


ably opposed to any board with powers | 


even resembling those. 


Believe Measure 
Would Allay Fears 


“The passage of this bill would tend 
to give to these officers a feeling of 
security and thus allay their misgivings. 
It is unfortunate that this fear has been 
aggravated by determined 
procure legislation which these officers 
foresaw could have-accomplished such 
purpose. This bill offers a_ solution 
which does no injury to any, it takes 
away nothing they rightfully have; it 
restores rights of which others have 
been unjustly deprived; it is fair to all. 
There should be no division in senti 


ment of the entire Army groups, and it | 


is believed the passage of this law and 


Films From America 


Lead in Scandinavia | 


Better Selection of Pictures Ad- 
vised to Increase, Sales 


American motion pictures lead in Sean- 
dinavian countries, but sales could be 
substantially increased if the distributors 


would pay more attention to the selec- | 
tion of films destined for those markets, | 


the Motion Picture Section of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just stated on 


the basis of reports of the Motion Picture | 


Trade Commissioner at Paris, George R. 
Canty, and other Department represen- 
tatives abroad. Following is the full text 
of a review of the report issued by the 
Department of Commerce: 

The standard of living of the Scandi- 
navians and their general culture are 
among the highest in Europe. They 
are inclined fe be conservative with a 
strong regard for tradition. American 
films are admitted to be technically and 


even artistically superior to all others, | 


but at the same time a feeling exists 
in certain quarters that some of them 
depict scenes which show lack of the 
best taste. 


Last year, approximately 10,000,000 


the changes resultant to it would sol- 


| Director of National Service | 


idify and harmonize this great agency | 


of defense.” 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
is the author of the bill (S. 3458) to 
create a reserve division in the War De- 
partment. The purpose of the bill is to 
establish a division in the Department 
which would be primarily responsible 
for general supervision, under the Chief 
of Staff, of the administration and de- 
velopment of the Organized Reserves, 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
the citizens’ military training camps. 

According to the report, the Organized 
Reserves consists of 27 infantry divi- 
sions, six cavalry divisions, Corps, Army, 


| Service, Stephen T, Mather, in a written 
statement June 6, told of the growth of | troller General acting under the direc- 
that system in recent years with five | tion of the Senate Committee. 
times the number of visitors in 1927 than 
were recorded a decade ago. 
that conservation, recreation and educa- 
tion go hand in hand in the operation 
of this chain of parks. 
his statement follows: 
The National Park Service of the De- | 


and general headquarters troops, and cer- | 


tain other line-of-communication and 
zone-of-interior troops. The Officers Re- 
serve Corps has a strength of 100,000 of- 
ficers and the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
has a strength of approximately 6,000 
men. The Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps now numbers about 120,000 men, 
and approximately 35,000 young men re- 


Popularity of Parks 
Is Shown in Travel 
Figures for Decade | 


Tells of Growth’ of Sys- 


tem in Recent 


The Director of the 


partment of the Interior is charged with 
the pleasant task 
humanitarian 
beautiful or spectacular natural scenery 
country. 
use would be a rather narrow, uninter- 
esting undertaking; while use, without 


Years. 


National Park 


He said 
Mr. 


| merce, 


: ; didate and 
in a} 


most 


of conserving 
way the combined. 


Conservation without 


| strict conservation, would mean the im- eare~ 


ceive training annually in the citizens’ | 
| military training camps. 


Publicity Campaign 


On Swedish Market Is 
Sought. 


The 
known as 


new Stockholm organization 
“At mer Frukt” (or “Eat 
more fruit)” to increase the consumption 
of fresh fruits on the part of the aver- 
age person, is to start an advertising 
campaign with the next fruit shipping 
season, according to a report to the De- 


; partment of Commerce from the Com- 


mercial Attache at Stockholm, 
Klath. The full text of the Department’s 


| statement follows: 





efforts to ; 





feet in film were shipped from the United ! 
States to the Scandinavian countries and ! 
the neighboring Baltic States, represent- | 


ing about one-seventh of our total Eu- | 


ropean shipments. During that year 350 
American pictures were shown in 
Sweden, about 250 each in Norway and 
Denmark, and 200 in the Baltic States 
of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. There 
are 1,900 motion picture theaters in the 
Scandinavian countries having a_ total 
seating capacity of nearly 500,000,000 
or about one seat for every 20 inhab- 
itants. The Baltic States have about 
170 motion picture houses with a seat- 
ing capacity of over 50,000 or an aver- 
age of one seat for every 103 persons. 

Nearly all of the moving picture 
houses in Norway, are owned and oper- 
ated by the communes in which they are 
located. In Sweden the most important 
theaters, about 80 in all, are under the 
control of one company. There is room 
for a large moving picture theater in 
Stockholm, the principal houses at the 
present time being limited to 1,500 seats. 

There is a steady and growing de- 
mand for American pictures in all the 
Scandinavian markets. Sometimes ex- 
hibitors buy German and French films in 
blocka at prices with which American 
producers can not compete. No steady 
demand for them exists, however, and 
the prestige of the American product is 
enhanced rather than lowered as a result 
of their exhibition. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The advertising has been placed with 
one of the largest Swedish agencies, who 
recently sent a representative to Eng- 
land to study the methods employed in 


which has proved so successful the last 
few years. It is reported that the 
agency is preparing a booklet containing 


| testimonials from prominent physicians 


and dietitians endorsing the eating of 
fresh fruit. These booklets are to be 
sent to all Swedish newspapers and 
periodicals for use as general reading 
matter. 

Swedish fruit importers have already 
taken up with United States connections 
the securing of voluntary contributions 
for the campaign. It is felt that the 
advertising will result in a marked in- 
crease in the consumption of fresh fruit 
from the United States, patticularly ap- 
ples and oranges, and Swedish fruit 
handlers believe that United States 
growers and shippers, as well as ex- 
porters, should stand part of the cam- 
paign expense. 

While efforts to date have been con- 
fined to soliciting voluntary contribu- 
tions, consideration has been given to 
working out some plan by which United 
States exporters would pay a small sum 


| on each unit of fruit shipped to Sweden. 


Old Wooden Crosses 
Are to Be Destroyed 


Markers Removed from Graves 
In France Not to Be Exploited 


The wooden crosses which formerly 
marked the graves of American war dead 
in France are to be destroyed as soon as 
they have been replaced by marble head- 
stones, it was announced June 2 by the 
Department of War. This is being done 
in order to prevent the crosses from fall- 
ing in the hands of someone who might 
exploit them. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The wooden crosses used to mark the 
graves of World War dead in American 
cemeteries in Europe and now being re- 
placed with marble headstones are to be 
completely destroyed, according to a de- 


: cision recently made by the Secretary 


of War. This is to be done in order to 
avoid the possibility of the crosses fall- 
ing into the hands of any one who might 
exploit them. 

Although in some cases crosses have 
been sent to relatives requesting same, 


| the Secretary of War is of the opinion 


that the crosses over the graves of our 
unknown dead belong to the American 


| people and should not be turned over to 


individuals or organizations. 
Erection of permanent marble markers 


| to replace the wooden crosses has been 


completed in Brookwood, Aisne-Marne, 
Flanders Field, St. Mihiel, and Suresnes 
American National Cemeteries. The 
Meuse-Argonne is more than half com- 
pleted. 

Operations have begun in the Oise- 
Aisne and satisfactory progress is being 
made. The work in the Somme has been 





T. 0. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


delayed, owing to rearrangement of plans | 


for the beautification of this cemetery. 


Army to Experiment With 
Tractors in Maneuvers 


An experimental mechanized force of 
army transportation units is to take part 
In maneuvers at Fort Leonard Wood 
during the summer, according to an. an- 
nouncement by the Department of War 
June 6, which follows in full text: 

Arrangements are being completed for 
the equipping of the experimental 
mechanized force which is to be assem- 
bled at Fort Leonard Wood during the 


cises and maneuvers. 


| coming summer for experimental exer- | 


| 
For the Force, the Chief of Ordnance | 


is reconditioning and-purchasing 21 cross- 
country cars. These cars are built on light 
standard chassis, and are equipped with 
oversize balloon tires and bucket seats. 
Their purpose is partially to supplant 
and supplment the motorcycle and horse, 
and to carry reconnaissance parties and 
small groups across country. In addi- 
tion to the cross-country cars, a small 
number of standard touring cars will be 
assigned to the Force. 

Instructions have also been issued to 
the Commanding General, Third Corps 
Area, Baltimore, Maryland, that the 
Cavalry armored car platoon should be 
initially equipped with four armored 
cars, one cross-country car, and one 
cross-country truck. This armored 
car platoon is the first organized in the 
Army of the United States, 


pairment and possible destruction of the | 
rare natural features for whose pres- 
ervation the: national parks were cre- 
ated, and whose loss to the nation would 
be irreparable. 
parks that they are protected and at 
the same time fully used is a job never 
difficult 
briefly discouraging, but always full of ; 
the most intense interest. 


Four More to be Created. 


At the present there are nineteen na- 
tional parks actually established, and 
Congress has granted authority for the 
creation of four more, upon fulfillment | 
of certain definite conditions. From pres- 
indications the 
' three of these proposed parks—two in 
| the East and one in Utah—within a com- 
| paratively short time is almost a cer- 
They are needed to round out 
the natural exhibits of the national park 
system, and two of them will serve many 
| thousands of people in the congested 
eastern section of the country who are 
| unable f& reach the more distant parks. 
‘ The growing popularity of the national 
| parks is clearly shown by the travel fig- 
ures for the past few years. 
1927 travel year a total of 2,854,643 peo- 
| ple visited our nineteen parks, as against 

1,930,865 in 1926 and 1,422,353 in 1925. 
' Ten years ago only 488,268 visitors to 
| these reservations were recorded. 

So with the thirty-two national monu- 
ments administered by the Interior De- 
These smaller 
reserved because of their scientific his- 
toric, or prehistoric interest, had a vis- 
iting list of 443,197 in 1927, while in 
1919, the first year in which travel rec- 
ords were kept for these reservations, 
they had only 56,191 visitors. 

New Hotels Are Built. 

This increasing travel 
about new problems in providing facili- 
ties for their accommodation. 
lic utilities operating the various accom- 
modations for park visitors, under fran- 


To so administer the 


problems, sometimes 


establishment of Totals 


to be held 


that city. 
During the 


tions. 


rooms, 


reservations, 


winter 


has_ brought 
The pub- 


Herbert Hoover. 
largest amount charged to any one can- 
the total | 
charged to all of the other candidates 
Expenses 
campaign on behalf of Governor Smith 
! of New York made up the second largest 
item on the list, being $121,471.04. Mr. 


was 


| Reports of Expenditures in Campaigns 
For Presidential Nominations Compiled 


Investigating Committee Is Told Total Approximates 
$700,000; Largest Amount for Mr. Hoover. 


Expenditures aggregating $731,087.75 
on behalf of fifteen candidates for the 
Presidential nominations of the two ma- 
jor parties have been disclosed by evi- 

| dence given before the Senate Commit- 

tee on Campaign Expenditures. 
figure is based upon an analysis of the 
testimony made by Theodore Nickson, an 
accountant in the office of the Comp- 


This 


The an- 


alysis was inserted in the record of the 
hearings on June 6. 

Nickson’s summary showed ex- 
penditures of $380,822.11 on behalf of 


The full text of | the candidacy of the Secretary of Com- 


This was the 


than 


Secretary Hoover (Rep.) 
Governor Smith (Dem.) 
Former Governor Lowden (Rep.) 
Senator Watson (Rep.), 
Senator Reed (Dem.), Mo. ......+e005 . ee 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), Mont. .......cseeeeeees 
Senator Goff (Rep.), W. Va. 
Late Senator Willis (Rep.), Ohio 
Representative Hull (Dem.), Tenn. 
Former Senator Pomerene (Dem.), Ohio ... 
Senator Curtis (Rep.), Kans. 
Senator George (Dem.), Ga. ..........06- ° 
Former Senator Hitchcock (Dem.), Nebr. ....... 
Vice President Dawes (Rep.) Sebi 
senator Norris (Rep.), NEWT. ci. ccccscvcceviens 


nd. 


chise from the Government 
supervision, have arisen 
gency and are providing new accommoda- 
Last year in Yosemite National 
Park, where the heaviest travel increase 
occurred, a splendid new hotel of 100 
with additional 


charged 


to the | 


Nickson explained that he had included 
only those items in his compilations for 


“‘ixpex 907) 


! 


| 


fore the Committee and that no expenses | 


has been charged against any candidate 
except upon the admission of the candi- 


date himself or some authorized repre- | 


sentave of the candidate. 
Campaign contributions 
further the various candidacies totalled 
$683,003.72, there being no evidence of 
contributions in the cases of four of the 
candidates on whose behalf expenditures 
| had been made. The Hoover campaign 
| receipts were given as $339,028.21 and 

| those of Governor Smith as $120,911.40. 


| : oa : 
ES there was specific testimony be- 
| 


t Senator Steiwer (Rep.), Oregon, chair- | 


man of the Committee, announced that 
the figures given are not complete and 
| that they will be revised later as addi- 
tional information is received. 


The figures for receipts and expendi- | ! 
g | port to the President on the Honduran- 


tures on behalf of the fifteen candidates, 


as compiled for the Committee, are as | 


—_—¥4 follows: 


Conventions, 
testimony of 


and strict 


to the 


emer- 


cottage accom- 


' modations, was opened to the public at 
| a@ cost of approximately & million dol- 
lars, and filled an urgent need. Another 
| hotel operation on a large scale is the 
| construction of the Grand Canyon Lodge 
on the North Rim of the Grand Can- 
| yon, which was carried on during the 
under difficult snow conditions. 
This new tourist development, costing 
more than half a million, will be open 
to the public during the coming session. 
In other parks hotel and lodge accom- 
modations have been increased, the trans- 


Receipts 
. $389,028.21 
120,911.40 
68,123.20 
35,851.00 
41,430.64 
1,257.00 


Expenditures 
$380,822.11 
121,471.04 
60,922.91 


38,752.79 


2,979.66 
66,769.52 
845.00 
100.00 
11,539.67 
115.00 
1,744.85 
579.50 
6,282.00 


105.00 
579.50 


$685,003.72 


During its hearing on June 6, the last ¢———— . ———$—_—$_—$_—_—_—— 
until after the Republican 
and Democratic National 
the Committee took the 
Albert Goldman, Commissioner of Plants | 
and Structures of New York City; and ; 
John J. Dorman, Fire Commissioner of 


They were questioned regard- 


ing city contracts awarded to William | 


H. Todd, shipbuilder; and William F. 
Kenney, contractor, who, according to 
previous testimony have contributed to 
the campaign funds of Governor Smith. 

Answering these questions asked by 
Senator Steiwer, Mr. Dorman denied that 
there was any truth in accusations made 
in letters received by the Committee 


to the effect that specifications for gas | 


tanks and trucks for which New York 
City permits are issued, are so drawn 
that they can be met only by a company 
in which Mr. Kenney is interested. He 
declared that he did not know that Mr. 
Kenney was interested in such a com- 
pany and that, in any event, the speci- 
fications were so drawn that any com- 
petent manufacturer could meet them. 
Both Mr. Dorman and Mr. Goldman 
filed statements showing the work done 
for the city since 1918, by companies in 
which Mr. Todd or Mr. Kenney are in- 
terested. 

Both declared that all of the work 
awarded had been given out after com- 
petitive bidding even in cases involving 
amounts of less than $1,000 where com- 


petitive bids are not required by law. ' 


Learn the Truth 
about MARGARINE 


(Oleomargarine) 


How Many Kinds of Margarine Are There? 


There are two kinds and only two kinds of Margarine. One is 
made of animal fats, vegetable fats, salt and milk. The other, 
usually called Nut Margarine, is made of vegetable fats, salt and 


milk. 


Will Margarine Make Me Fat? 


No. No more than any other food. We get fat because we eat too 
much food, not because we eat any particular food. The fat we eat 
is burned up in our bodies liberating energy, that is heat and 


power to work. 


Should Children Eat Margarine? 


Yes. Margarine is a pure and wholesome food. A third of all the 
food of a child should be fat. Children like Margarine spread on 
bread and crackers. It tastes good—it is good. It gives the kiddies 
their needed fat in a most delicious form. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTI 
OF MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS, 


Armour & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ml. : 
The Best Foods, Inc., 297 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The Capital City Products Co., Columbus, Ohio, A y 
The Churngold Corporation, 46-50 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Cudahy Packing Co.. 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, UI. 
Eckerson Company, Provost, Bay to First Sts., dersey City, N. J. 
Friedman Manufacturing Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
The Glidden Food Products Co., Elston Ave, & Logan Blv¢., 
Chicago, ML. 
Ga. H. Hammond Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
Harrow-Taylor Butter Company, 612 
John F. Jelke Company, 759 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
The Miami Butterine Co., 107-109 E, Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Missouri Butterine Company, 3857 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
B. S. Pearsall Buiter Co., Elgin, Ml. 
Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ll. 
Troco Company, 33th & Iron Sts., Chicago, Ml. 
Wilson & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, U1, 
Wisconsin Food Products Co., Jefferson, Wis. 


The object of these bulletins is to 
encourage a correct understanding by 
the public about Margarine (oleo- 
margarine), a pure, wholesome and 
delicious article of food. 


614 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo, 
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received to | 


36,472.76 | 


1,690.25 | 


$731,087.75 } 
; of Chile on March 13, 1906. He is an of- 
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| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
June 6, 1928. 


9:45 a. m.—Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
Arkansas, called to discuss an appeint- 
ment in his State. 

10. a. m.—Representative Oliver 
(Dem.), of Tuscaloosa, Ala., called to 
discuss the Muscle Shoals project with 
the President. 

10:15 a. m.—Eugene Meyer, a member 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, called. 

10:30 a. m.—The Speaker of the 
House, Nicholas Longworth, called. 

10:45 a. m.—Senator Dale (Rep.), Ver- 
mont, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

11:15 a. m.—Senator 
(Rep.), California, called. 

11:30 a, m.—Martin H. Carmody, Su- 
preme Knight of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, was presented to the President. 

11:45 a. m.—Michael Gallagher, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, coal operator, called. 

12 noon—The American Minister to 
Costa Rica, R. T. Davis, called to re- 


Shortridge 


Guatemalan boundary dispute. 

12:30 p. m.—The President received 
the delegates to the meeting of Interna- 
tional Soroptomist Clubs. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail corre- 
spondence. 


Chilean Military Attache 
To Present Credentials 


The newly appointed Chilean military 
attache, Major Zorobabel Galeno Cortez, 


| will present his credentials to the Sec- 


retary of War, Dwight F. Davis, within 
a few days, it was announced, June 6, 
by the Department of War. The full text 
of the statement follows: 


Major Galeno entered the regular army 


ficer of the artillery, and was appointed 
to the grade of major July 24, 1925, 
Just prior to his appomtment as Mili- 
tary Attache he was on duty at the 
Chilean Academy of War. 

Major Galeno succeeds Lieut. Col. Don 
Carlos Garfias, who is now on duty with 
his regiment in Chile. 


Compensation of Veterans 
Is Declared to Be Liberal 


[Continued from Page 1] 

in line of duty if the diseases were 
contracted prior to January 1, 1925, and 
by an amendment to the act, men arrested 
of tuberculosis receive for life compen- 
sation in the sum of $50 per month. 

In the law (H. R. 13039) enacted in 
this present session of Congress, re- 
cently signed by the,President, every 
service man is given the right, physi- 
cally fit, to take Government insurance, 
and the time has been extended for all 
service men in which to file claims and 
present evidence showing that they have 
a compensable disability. 

No country in the world has been as 
liberal to its service men. 
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Clip and Mail This Today 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Please Send Me the Following Booklets 


Bulletin No. 10—The Composition and Food Value of 


Margarine 


Bulletin No. 11—The Economics of Vitamins 


Mark X 


CO 


Bulletin No. 12—False Advertising................. C] 
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Agriculture 


Weather Conditions Favor Winter Wheat 
But More Warmth Is Needed for Corn 


Rain and Cloudiness Retards Cotton for Week in Some 
Districts; Pastures Show Im provement. 


Weather conditions east of the Mis- 
sissippi River were generally favorable 
to agriculture during the week ended 
June 6, except for coolness in the Central 
and } Northern States and too much rain 
in portions of the Cotton Belt, accord- 
ing to the weekly weather and crop re- 
port issued by the Weather Bureau of 
‘the Department of Agriculture June 6. 
Weather in the winter wheat areas was 
mainly favorable to growth, 

The full text of the report follows: 

As a rule, cloudy, unsettled weather 
prevailed over most central and east- 
ern portions of the country, with heavy 
rain in some districts, particularly in 
portions of the South. The latter part 
of the week had general, widespread 
rains over nearly 
Great Plains eastward. Cool weather 
persisted in the interior of the country, 
but without marked _ temperature 
changes. The minimum’ temperatures 


pleted; the crop is not all up in this 
State and stands are irregular. In Ten- 
nessee conditions were generally favor- 
able but cultivation is needed in some 
sections, while in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi the weekly advance ranged mostly 
from poor to fair. 

In Arkansas conditions were favor- 
able, with very good progress in cot- 
ton, until the latter part of the week 
when heavy rains and cooler weather 


| were detrimental, while in Louisiana cul- 


all sections from the | 


| the general conditions of the 


for the week in the Cotton Belt ranged | 


mostly from 50 degrees in the west 
to about 60 degrees or 65 degrees in 
eastern districts, and in the Corn Belt 
from about 45 degrees to 50 degrees. 
Freezing weather was reported from a 
few clevated sections of the 
west, 

The 
normal 
souri Valleys 
weekly mean 
erally from 4 degrees 
low the onal average. Elsewhere 
near normal warmth prevailed, except 
that it was considerably above normal 
in most central and southern sections 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 


Rainfall Substantial 
In Central Districts 


Substantial 
in practically 


than 
Mis- 

the 
gen- 


* ag much coolér 
the Ohio and lower 
northward where 
temperatures were 


week 
from 


seas 


to heavy rains occurred 
all central and southern 
sections ea of the Rocky Mountains 
and also in the Northeastern 
The amounts were unusually heavy 
the central Great Plains, and in many 
central Gulf dis s where the weekly 
total of rainfall d from around 2 
inches to about 10 inches 
tricts. In the Upper Mississippi Va 
and States to the westward, 
quite generally west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, precipitation was light to mod- 
erate. 

Except for 
Northern Stat 


St 


coolness in Central and 
es and much rain over 
considerable areas of the South, weather 
conditions from the M ppi Valley 
eastward were generally favorable. The 
gencrous rainfall over Central and 
Southern States east of the Rocky Moun- 
thins was mainly beneficial, especia 
in many upper Ohio Valley distr 
where was needed, while showers 
wete helpful in the Atlantic coast area. 
Some more or less restricted sections of 
che latter are still needing rain, but, in 
il moisture now sufficient 

of the Rocky Mountains, except in 
the Ce ntral-Northern States where most 
crops are deteriorating because of con- 
tinued dryness, especially in the 
spring wheat region. 

Thcre was considerable interruption by 
frequent rains to cultivation in the South, 
Harticularly during the latter part of the 
aveck, with many complaints of grassy 
Jiclds, but otherwise conditions there 
avere generally favorable. In most of 
Yhe northern half of the country, how- 
fever, spmeperature: were too low for 

} and sunshine and 
are much desired from the Ohio 

‘alley northward and eastward. West 
bf the Rocky Mountains high tempera- 
dures favored warm-weather crops, but 
< ‘-land farms were gener rly still need- 
§ng rain, especially in Northern Ste 
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Conditions Favorable 
dn Winter Wheat Belt 
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¢ Stall Grains.—In the winter 


North- | 


to 9 degrees be- | 
| deterioration noted in the northern Great 3 
| there was 


|} cept 


tivation was hindered, though some im- 
provement in the crop was noted. In 
Oklahoma there was deficient sunshine, 
with considerable rain, but at the same 
time cotton made fair to good advance, 
and, while it is late, some squares were 
being put on in the south. 

In Texas growth was very good, and 
crop is fair 
to good, though still late, and there were 
some complaints of lice and the appear- 
ance of other insects in the central and 
southern portions. Chopping and culti- 
vation made 
of the rains. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Progress of pas- 
tures was mostly good in the South and 
Southeast, with marked improvement 
shown in Florida. Meadows and pas- 
tures were still late in parts of the 
Northeast, but have improved and they 
are good to excellent in the central and 
southern Great Plains. In northern sec- 
tions from the western Lake region west- 
ward and generally west of the Rocky 
Mountains rain is greatly needed, with 


Plains and parts of the Southwest. Live- 
stock are still mostly good, although 
some deterioration in dry 
areas. 
Potatoes 
for slow 
States. 
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belt weather conditions during the week | 


inly favorable, though grow I 


avere m 


4vas rather slow in the northeastern por- | 


ticn because of cool weather, In 
Jnore western sections progress was gen- 
er ally good to excellent, with n 
to the more northern p< 
belt and ripening as far north 
and southeastern Kan 
ions were also favorable in 
i ic coast area, but it continued 
Warm and dry in the far Northwest. 
} In the spring wheat belt, w 
érs were helpful in many localiti 
is still much too dry over most of 
_— and a good, general rain 
onsiderable deterioration in 
Peat is reported in some southern a 
eastern sections of the belt, though 
feneral condition in North Dakota 
inues mcstly fair to very 
» In parts of the Ohio Valle oats 
Pe er slow growth because 


is ne 


_ good, 


nd moisture is need in Ce 
-s, but elsewhere cond 
ly favorable, with furt 
* ®icnt noted in many sections. 
weil in the lower Mississippi 
While the general warmth in Cal 
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Favored this crop. Flax needs 
he Central-Norther ‘n State 
—Growth of corn was rather 
rv much the greater part of t} 
que to cool weather, and the cr 
Warmth generally. The first cl 
i$ mostly done in Iowa and the 
well along, while fields are 
een elsewhere in the principal produc- 
Ins areas. Planting was _ practically 
@irpicted in Iowa by June 1, which is 
eer the average and much above last 
ar, and the condition of the crop 
* cellent. Corn is generally good in the 
reat Plains area and was reported two 
six inches high in Kansas, with the 
best fields six inches high in Missouri. 
* In the South progress varied from poor 
to very good, but there were some com- 
Waints of grassy fields and slow growth 
im the East. It was also too cool for 
sst advance in the Northern States 
— the Lake region westward, and 
in was needed in the northern Great 
Blairs. 
rogress Is Made 
By Cotton Crop 
4Cotton—While the week was 
Ccudy and wet, especially th« 
of the period, for best res 
rtions of the cotton belt, 
the whole, was fai 
ost sections. In the 
asonable night temp« 
d progress was mostly 
Marmth and sunshine are needed. It 
las generally too cloudy and wet in 
Georgia, with advance of the crop poor 
mony fair in north, but mostly good ir 
le south ‘where chopping ‘was com- 
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ern sections warmth is needed. Tobacco 
transplanting is progressing, but rains 
interfered somewhat in central parts. 
Cane improved generally and sugar beets 
are looking well. Citrus trees 
were doing well in Florida. 
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The loss to the cattle industry due to | 


the cattle grub is put 
annually. Caitle raising was made en- 
tirely unprofitable in certain parts of 
the South by Texas fever, which was 
transmitted by the cattle tick. It is 

in recent years, since ticks have 
been eradicated by 
in a solution of arsenic, 

s again become profitable. 

been estimated that the money 

om the work of insects in the 
United States exceeds 
yearly. To put it in other words, ins 
in this country nullify the expended labor 
of 1,000,000 men. They destroy in their 
feeding 
the crops planted. 

Such losses may be greatly 
use of insecticides. 

It has 
to plant diseases are at least comparable 
with those due to insects. 
loss due to smuts preventable by fungi- 
cides has been estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture 
0 bushles of grain. 
to rusts are even greater. 
in yield due to diseases of sweet potatoes 
was 200,000 acres of sweet potatoes. 

In addition, about 
ae: potatoes in 


ort sweet 


reduced 
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scab caused 
apple yield 
Even 
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ple crab 
1925 
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and stem-end rot 
ed a loss of $1 25 
in 1918. The value 


country is about $700,000,- 
000. Practicaliy ail of this must be pro- 
tected by fungicides, 
Attacks Timber. 
ious loss due to fungi 
cay of timber. Ac- 
ent of Agriculture 
ook for 1920, if all the wood used 
nditions lea to decay were 
ated with a preservative, such as creo- 
a a zine chloride, or sodium fluoride, 
there would be a saving of 6,000,000,000 
board feet annually, or one-fifth of the 
total lumber cut. 
The re is an enormous loss due to in- 
ts and bacteria w 
in terms of 
a 1 by dise 
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‘elapsing fever, - | 


cy Mountain fever, 
diseases like sleeping ithens 
seldom occur ir y 
reme importance elsewhe re, 
tubere sis, and leprosy 


disseminated by 


bonic plague, 


sects, 
Control Measures. 

The diseases spread by insects can be 
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2 stic entire insecti- 
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, we have fairly de finite data on some 
nro oducts. The annual consumption of 
Pari green, W hich is the oldest arsenical 
isecticide import ance, whe is averaged 
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| Better Weather and Increasing Supply 


Declines Are Noted in Grain 


Changes in farm markets at the open- 
ing of June were largely downward with 
| grain and feeds leading, according to the 
weekly market review issued by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. Cotton and 
| livestock held their positions. 

The review follows in full text: 

June started with the farm markets 
fairly quiet and steady, but most of the 
changes were downward. Further de- 
clines in grain and feeds were the 
feature, but there were losses in some 
lines of poultry and in vegetables. But- 
ter and egg markets had a nervous tone. 

| Position of livestock and cotton con- 
tinued about the same. The_ better 


| weather for production and the increas- 
; tic markets was slow and premiums for 


lines seem to be the 
wk declines as are 


some 
of 
week. 


ing supply 
main ca 
noted this 


in 


pounds and that of lead arsenate 20,000,- 
000 to 27,000,000 pounds. Since its in- 
troduction nine or ten years ago, the 
use of carcium arsenate has grown to 
' about 30,000,000 pounds annually. The 
imports of pyrethrum flowers in 1927 
were 10,500,000 pounds, which was 10 
per cent of the total importation of 
' crude drugs into the United States. 
Consumption of Chemicals. 


zene (used for the peach borer and cer- 
| tain household insects) is certainly in 
excess of 1,000,000 pounds annually. The 
yearly consumption of copper carbonate, 
used for seed treatment, especially wheat 
bunt, is about 500,000 pounds. Sulphur, 
lime sulphur solution, Bordeaux mix- 
ture, and oils are used in quantities ag- 
gregating many thousands of tons each. 
The production and importation of creo- 
sote and other tar oils in 1926 totaled 
163,014,084 gallons, valued at over $21,- 
500,000. 

The growth in the household insecti- 
cide business during the past three years 
is reported to be greater than that in 
any other new product in the drug or 
| grocery trade. The sale of such products 
last year was reported as $65,000,000, in 
comparison with $8,000,000 five years 
ago. The value of disinfectants, germ- 
icides and antiseptics produced in 1925 
was reported by the Department of Com- 
| merce as about $21,000,000. 

Thus the value of manufactured prod- 
| ucts subject to control under the insecti- 
cide act is probably close to $150,000.- 

000. No satisfactory control methods 

have yet been discovered for some wf 

our most destructive insect pests or for 
some fungus diseases. As further study 

| develops control methods the trade will 
expand greatly. 


- | early June 


, notw ithstanding the 


; and a continued active demand. 


The consumption of paradichloroben- ! 


Elements in F orcing Prices Downward 


and F. sade While Butter and 


Egg Markets Are Nervous, According to Market Review. 


Prospects for winter wheat improved 
during May and cutting is expected to 
begin in the Southwest around the middle 
of June. Present indications are that 
the crop will be of good quality. Pr ivate 
estimates at the first of June were in- 
creased over the official May estimate 
and a crop within about 40,000,000 
bushels of last year’s harvest of winter 
wheat was forecast. European crop con- 
ditions showed material improvement 
during the past week and European tak- 
ings during May were smaller than last 
season. Shipments from the principal 
exporting countries were nearly 20,000,- 
000 bushels smaller than during May 
last year. 


Demand for cash wheat in the domes- 


high protein were lowered. Winter 
wheat prices were off 5 @ 10 cents in 
and quotations on spring 
wheat were lowered 4 @ 6 cents per 


bushel. 


Corn Makes Excellent Progress. 


The corn market held generally steady, 
rather sharp de- 
cline in the prices of most other grains, 
principally as a result of light offerings 
Corn 
made very good to excellent progress in 
the Corn Belt west of the Mississippi 
River, where planting is largely com- 
pleted and cultivation well under way. 
Slow germination and growth was re- 
ported in the eastern Ohio Valley and 
more moisture was needed in Missouri. 


Feed markets developed a weaker tone 
in late May and early June; principally as 
a result of the seasonal decrease in de- 
mand brought about by better pasturage 
and an increased supply of local forage. 
Demand for middlings and heavy wheat 
feeds fairly active and prices held fairly 
steady for these feeds. 

Stocks of cottonseed meal are much 
smaller than last season and only about 


’ one-third as much seed was at crushers 


as a year ago. Gluten feed maintained 
its independently firm position but hom- 
iny feed turned weaker, influenced by the 
downward trend 1n corn prices. There 
was little change in the alfalfa meal 
market but supplies of old meal were 
very small and offerings limited. New 
meal was expected on the market about 
the middle of June. 


Alfalfa Markets Move Downward. 

Hay markets were irregular with the 
pressure of offerings of new crop hay in 
the middlewestern and southern States 
offest largely by the less favorable out- 
look for the new crop in-other areas. Al- 
falfa markets were moving downward to- 
ward a new crop basis with heavier of- 
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; increases 


ferings of new crop hay reported in the 


Middle West and Pacific Coast markets. i 


Prairie hay markets were draggy with 
demand slack and offerings liberal. 

The cotton market continued very 
quiet in early June, with quotations prac- 
tiaclly unchanged. Demand for spot cot- 
ton continued to be reported as dull, par- 


ticularly for cottons of premium staple | 


lengths. Dry goods centers also reported 
a rather quiet situation. Weather was 
favorable in most of thc cotton States. 
In the eastern half of the belt it was 
too cool, especially at night, for good 


germination and growth of cotton, but | 


somewhat better conditions prevailed 
during the latter part of the period. West 


of the Mississippi conditions were gen- | 
temperatures | 


erally favorable, higher 
and fair weather in the northwestern 
portion of the Blet being especially help- 
ful. Prices of spot cotton hold well above 
20 cents. 

The cattle market has held unusually 
well for the time of year. The veal calf 
market receded from its recent advance, 
closing 50 cents to $1 lower at Chicago. 
With killers taking practically every- 


thing in the steer line with a fresh cov- ! 


ering, the stocker and feeder market was 
virtually at a standstill, but the very 
limited supply moving countryward sold 
on a stronger price basis. For the past 
month or more, long and light yearlings 
have been selling close to, or above heavy 
cattle on a grade for grade basis with 
all weights clearing to better advantage 
than a year earlicr. 

Considering the continued heavy sup- 
ply, the hog market performed most 
creditably with a few slight early June 
price gains, being aided by some improve- 
ment in the fresh pork and the provision 
trade. 

The better grades of spring lamb 
closed the week at Chicago on a 25 to 
35 cent higher basis than a week earlier, 
the advance carrying the extreme top to 
$19.35 while most spring lambs from 
range areas sold at $18.75@$19.25 and 
most natives from $18@$18.75. Shorn 
lambs lost advances shown early in the 
week, closing around steady. 

Wool prices hold firm. 
laines sold at 49 cents in eastern mar- 
kets the first week of June and that fig- 
ure was refused for some offerings. Ohio 
56s and strictly combing wool sold at 56 
cents grease basis, while some dealers 
held out for % cent higher. Demand is 
strong on the clothing class of this grade 
at 46 cents to 47 cents in the grease with 
some dealers asking up to 50 cents. 
Quarter blood of both combing and cloth- 
ing classes was active with asking prices 
showing an upward trend. Low quarter 
blood 46s sold readily at 47@48 cents, 
grease basis, but supplies were very 
limited. 

Recent reports indicate rather sharp 
in butter production. The 
American Association of Creamery But- 
ter Manufacturers’ report for the last 
week shows an increase of 13.92 per 
cent over previous week and a decrease 
of 4.75 per cent compared with corre- 
sponding week last year; while Land 
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O’Lakes Creamery incorporated for 
same period reports an increase of 
14.21 per cent over previous weck and 
only 0.17 per cent decrease correspond- 
ing to a year ago. Receivers generally 
report sharp increase in receipts. Rather 
sharp increases may be expected as the 
weather warms up if there is rainfall 
sufficient to develop the pastures. The 
| statistical position continues strong for 
storage noldings at the four markets, 
on June 1. were 4,972,055 pounds less 
or 58 per cent of last year’s holdings. 

Cheese production has fallen short of 
last year quite considerably and pre- 
vailing opinion is that it will be diffi- 
| cult for production in Wisconsin to 
equal the seasonal increases of last 
year, because pastures, while looking 


maximum results. Price trend has been 





Ohio fine De- ; 


upward in producing regions. 
Egg markets are irregular and clos- 
ing easy, with some declines noted. 


Prices on broilers are somewhat irreg- j 


ular, tending lower. Though the demand 
has been fair it was not up to expec- 
tations. Receipts of poultry are running 
a little heavier than last year, while 
cold storage holdings at four leading 
markets are about 67 per cent of last 
year’s holdings which would seem rather 
favorable to the price position of stored 
goods. 

Vegetable markets continued in 
rather depressed condition at the open- 
ing of June, chiefly because of liberal 
receipts of all important lines. 


fairly well, are not in condition to give | 


; 


| 


| 


| 





Price } 


declines were general during the past ; 


week. Total volume of new potato ship- 


ments increased to 3,250 cars, or about | 


1,000 more than during the same period 
last season. South Carolina led all 
other States with a total of 1,125 cars, 
and 65 ears had already moved from 
| North Carolina. A total of 1,620 cars 
of old stock was one-third less than the 
week before, but was double last 
spring’s corresponding movement. 

Strawberry shipments reached their 
annual peak on schedule time, about 
June 1. Total output was 3,460 cars, 
compared with 2,500 the preceding week 
and 1,440 a year ago. The Ozark region 
was most active, with 1,240 cars from 
Missouri and 315 from Arkansas. Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky each shipped 485 
cars; Virginia about 210, Maryland 390 
and Delaware 115. 

Medium-sized watermelons were 
bringing $400@600 per car load in cen- 
tral Florida. The Chicago carlot price 
on 22-pound melons was $600, and sev- 
eral markets quoted sales on a unit 


| 
| 
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basis at 50c@$1.75, according to size | 


of the melons. Movement increased to 
500 cars, about half and half from Flor- 
ida and Imperial Valley. Cabbage mar- 
kets were weak. Eastern stock in 115- 


bushel hampers could be had at 50@75c | 


in a number of cities. Barrel crates 
from the East and South ranged $1@3. 
Virginia and Mississippi were leading 
sources. Southern Texas onion move- 
| ment dropped to 320 cars and California 
to 100 cars. The gereral jobbing range 
for Yellow Bermudas was $1@165 per 
crate, 


| the 


Reduction Granted 
In Tariff Rate on 
Shawls Made of Silk 


Customs Court Gives Deci- 
sions Also on Dressed Fig- 
ures, Pads of Cotton and 
Glass Ornaments. 


New York, June 6.—The duty on silk 
shawls, imported by James R. Hopkins, 
Inc., is lowered in a decision by the 
United States Customs Court Te 
a protest of James R. Hopkins, Inc., « 
St. Louis. These shawls were returned 
by the customs appraiser as being made 
in part of fringe and duty was assessed 
by the collector at the rate of 90 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1430 
of the tariff act of 1922. The Customs 
Court, in an opinion by Judge Tilson, 
finds that the shawls in question were 
embroidered and were not made in part 
of fringe and that duty should have 
been assessed at oniy 75 per cent ad 
valorem under the latter part of said 
paragraph 1430. (Protest No. 69600-G- 
15814.) 

Dressed figures of which silk was re- 
ported to be the component material of 
chief value, trimmed with lace, were the 
subject of a tariff dispute determined by 
the Customs Céurt in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. Overruling a protest of Ham- 
burger’s, of Los Angeles, the court finds 
that these figures were correctly taxed 
under the first part of paragraph 
14380, act of 1922, at 90 per cent ad 
valorem. The Los Angeles concern 
claimed classification of these figures as 
dolls, with duty at only 70 per cent under 
paragraph 1414. Judge Tilson points 
out that the articles in question must 
be classified for customs purposes as 
having been made in part of lace with 
duty at the higher rate. (Protest No. 
69463-G-4609.) ¥ 

Pads For Vacuum Cleaners. , 

Certain filter pads for electric vacuum 
cleaners were the subject of another 
case which the court decides in favor 
of Electrolux, Inc., of New York. These 
pads were taxed, upon entry, at the rate 
of 40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 921 of the tariff act of 1922, as 
manufactures in chief value of cotton 
not specially provided for. The court 
fixes duty at 30 per cent, under para- 
graph 372 as machines or parts not 
specially provided for. (Protest No. 
264607-G-50087-27.) 

Merchandise described as “grapes” or 
as “silk flock grapes,” composed in chief 

value of glass, are held dutiable at 60 
per cent ad valorem, as artificial flowers, 
under paragraph 1419, act of 1922, in a 
decisign sustaining protests of the Ameri- 
can Art Novelties and I. Goldstein & 
Company, of New York. The Customs 
Court, in a ruling by Judge Tilson, finds 
that these articles were improperly taxed 
at 90 per cent under paragraph 1430. 
(Protest No. 84966-G-42091-24.) 


Glass Industry to Hold 
Conference on June 14 


The Federal Trade Commission an-y 
nounced June 6 that the recently author- 
ized trade practice conference with the 
glass distributors’ industry will be held 
June 14, in Chicago at the La Salle hotel. 
Commissioner Abram F. Myers and M. 
Markham Flannery, director of trade 
practice conferences, will represent the 
Commission. The full text of the Com- 
mission’s statement follows: 

Application for this conference was 
made by the National Glass Distributors’ 
Association, said to comprise about 85 
per cent of the distributing. fields of the 
glass industry. Affiliated with this as- 
sociation are glass manufacturers repre- 
senting approximately 90 per cent of the 
total production. 

Divisions of the industry to be repre- 
sented are plate glass, rough rolled glass, 
and window glass manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. All members of these branches 
are invited to attend the conference. 


Lemon Imports Heavy 
From Palermo District 


Shipments in May Maintain 


Previous High Average 4 

Palermo lemon shipments to the United 
States, which have been quite heavy the 
first few months of this year, kept their 
high average during May, the Trade 
Commissioner at Rome, Joseph M. Mar- 
rone, has reported to the Department 
of Commerce. Heavy exports are ex- 
pected to cease by the end of this month, 
he reported, Following is the full text 
of the report: 

May shipments of Palermo lemons to 
United States rose to a total of 
160,000 boxes on the 24th. day, 65,000 
boxes more than exports May last year. 
This brings shipments until May 24 this 
year to 571,000 boxes, almost 150,000 
boxes more than the amount shipped all 
of last year. 


Shipments to Russia. 


Heavy shipments of Palermo. lemons 
are also reported going to Russia. Most 
of the recent shipmer nts are believed 
tagged for the United States, however. 
England is taking some lemons also, but 
importers are reported not willing to 
pay the high prices obtainable in New 
York City. Germany has not taken any 
appreciable quantity this season. 

Italian lemon growers are reported re- 
ceiving around $11 per 220 pound of 
Verdelli (summer) lemons as against 
$7 in March. Growers anticipate that 
the Verdelli lemon crop will be 50 to 60 
per cent below last year’s crop. While 
recent hot winds are said to have in- 
jured the prospects for fairly late Ver- 
delli lemons, due to their drying and 
premature ripening, reports indicate a 
Verdelli crop on the whole of good qual- 
ity with size and appearance below stand- 
ard for the best es 
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Gilsonite Mineral 
Is Said to Be One 
Of Oddest Known 


Mined Only in Utah and Sold 
In Many Parts of World; 
Used in Mouthpieces 
For Telephones. 


Gilsonite is described as one of the 
world’s oddest minerals in a report by 
the Bureau of Mines June 6. Mined 
only in Utah, it is used in making such 
products as varnish, paint, inks, tele- 
phone mouthpieces and knobs and but- 
tons. The full text follows: 


Gilsonite, one of the world’s oddest 
minerals, is mined only in the State of 
Utah. It is a brilliant, black, asphaltic 
substance, and is used in the manufac- 
ture of varnish, paint, electrical insula- 
tion, inks, telephone mouthpieces, elec- 
tric switch handles, and knobs and but- 
tons of various kinds. The transporta- 
tion of gilsonite to the consuming public 
is started over one of the steepest and 
most crooked railroads in the world, 
which crosses the Book Cliffs at Baxter 
Pass at an elevation of 8,437 feet, trains 
actually traveling 24 miles 
points only six miles distant by air line. 

Gilsonite was discovered in the Ashley 
Valley in the Uintah Basin, Utah, sev- 
eral years after the first white men 
settled in the valley in 1878, states W. 
J. Fene, associate mining engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines, in a report just issued, 
The settlers discovered veins of a bril- 
liant black substance in various parts 
of the basin. 
thought to be a variety of coal. When 
burned, however, it gave off large quanti- 


ties of dense black smoke with a peculiar | 
odor and instead of reducing to ashes | 


the material melted and drew out into 
tarlike threads. 

The first discovery was probably made 
in 1862 at what was then called Culmer 
vein, several miles south of the present 


site of the town of Myton in Duchesne | jg g prior user, a later user will not be 


! denied registration. 


County. 

A study of the substance was made 
by Professor W. P. Parker. He dis- 
covered that it was a member 
asphalt group and, as it was discovered 
on the Uintah Indian Reservation, he 
called it “Uintaite.” Samuel H. Gilson 


became interested in these deposits and | 


spent many years in his efforts to find 
a market for the Uintatite. His en- 
thusiasm was regarded as more or less 
wasted by the people of the vicinity 
and the term “gilsonite” was locally ap- 
plied to the Uintaite. When Gilson’s 


efforts finally developed a market the | 


name gilsonite had become firmly at- 
tached to this substance and it is now so 
known throughout the world. 


Railroad Built 
To Transport Ore 


tion of the deposits, involving the haul- 


ing of the ore as far as 125 miles to a | 


railroad, in 1902, the demand for the 
material became so 
methods of placing it on the market be- 
came necessary. 
was developed, and by 1904 enough ore 
was accrued to warrant the construction 
of the Uintah Railway connecting the 
Dragon Mine with the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad at Mack, Colorado. 


Gilsonite occurs in the veins in a solid 


homogeneous mass and breaks with a | o¢ the application has been published in 


conchoidal fracture. Even in the minutest 


pieces the brilliant fracture is preserved. | 
Long exposure to the weather causes it j 
to lose this brilliant black luster and it | 


becomes duil and black. Occasionally it 
has a fine columnar structure at right 
angles to the walls. This is called “‘pen- 
cilated” ore and is frequently found on 
both sides of the vein. The veins out- 
crop on hilltops but elsewhere the ore 


is covered with 15 feet or more of soil. | 


The surface ore melts at about 400 
degrees and is used principally as a 
saturant of felt in the manufacture of 
roof and floor coverings. It is generally 
designated as White Label ore and with 


increasing depth it gradually becomes | 


better in grade and is termed “select” 


grade about 50 feet beneath the surface | 


at the Rainbow mine; but in places north 


of the White River “select” material is | 


not found until a depth of 300 to 500 
feet is reached. Select ore will melt at 
275 degrees Fahrenheit and is used in 
the manufacture of high-grade paints, 
varnishes and electric insulation. Al- 
though gilsonite lacks any elastic prop- 
erties, it makes a varnish whose elas- 
ticity is remarkable. A thin piece of 
tin coated with good gilsonite varnish 
may be bent repeatedly without the coat- 
ing being cracked. 

Gilsonite is closely related to wurtzil- 
ite or elaterite and to ozocerite, which 
is also found in the: Uintah Basin. A 
kindred hydrocarbon, grahamite, is found 
in Oklahoma. The specific gravity of 
gilsonite is 1.035, its hardness is 2, and 
the streak on a porcelain plate is brown. 
It is exceedingly brittle and during min- 
ing gives off clouds of chocolate brown 


dust which softens under the heat of } 


the body and is very penetrating to the 
skin. It is insoluble in water and is 
removed from the body with difficulty. 
It is not affected by acids but is soluble 
in alcohol, turpentine, carbon bisulphite, 
heavy oils and fats. 


Supply Said to Be 
Almost Inexhaustible 


The Uintah Basin, an area of some 
15,000 square miles, contains a store- 
house of asphaltum, asphaltic sandstone, 
and oil shale so large that expressed 
in figures it is staggering. It it esti- 
mated that one mile of the Cowboy 
vein alone, in the widest place, contains 
about 316,800 tons for each 100 feet 
in depth, so that the supply of gilsonite 
seems almost inexhaustible. 

Various theories have been advanced 
as to the formation of these veins. The 
most plausible theory appears to be 
that the formation of this great 
synclinal basin resulted in gigantic 
cracks in the brittle and non-elastic 
sandstone-measures of the Uinta forma- 
tion with enough heat to distill the oily 
matter in these carbonaceous measures 
from the underlying Green’ River 
shales. 

The ore found near the surface con- 
tains foreign matter, mostly silica, which 
renders it unfit for the best trade. It 
was formerly the practice to leave in the 
ground as pillars much of this surface 
ore, but recently the use of this quality 
of gilsonite for the saturation of felt 
has increased until it comprises one-half 
of the gilsonite ore shipped. The growth 
of foreign use of gilsonite has increased 
until one-fifth of the ore mined is con- | 
sumed outside the United States. The } 


between | 


At first this substance was | 





of the | 


; is not always an easy matter. n 
times requires court action, with the in- | 


great that better | 


The Black Dragon vein | 





' necessarily «break the 
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Rubber 


Vigilance in Protection of Trade Marks 
Abroad Urged by Department of Commerce 


Chief of Section Explains That “‘Piracies’”’ Committed Are 


Often Within Law of 


Fo 


reign Nations. 


[Continued from Page 1] 


own name. This act may be termed 
wholesale piracy, considering the num- 
ber of these marks—about 40. Of 
course, protest was made to these ap- 
plications for registration, but such ac- 
tion was probably too late and now this 
individual may sell his rights to com- 
petitors of these American firms and 
even may confiscate the American goods 
should they arrive at a port in that 
country bearing a trademark of which 
he is the registrant, and, accordingly, 
in the absence of fraud, the lawful 
owner. Fraud is not easily proved and 
it can be assumed what decision a for- 
eign court would make in the absence of 
a clear case against a national of that 
country. 
committeed by third parties, but very 


often foreign representatives or agents | 


are guilty of this unfair business prac- 
tice. 
What must the American firm engaged 


| in foreign trade do when confronted with 


a problem such as is here presented? 
Surely it can not undertake to register 
all of its trade-marks in all those for- 
eign countries ix which it is now doing 
business or in which it contemplates 
future establishment of a market for its 
goods. Such a step would involve the 
expenditures of more money than it 


cares to spend for proper protection in | 


the absence of actual or possible busi- 
ness. The question is, then, in| what 
countries is registration expedient - 


It must first be borne in mind that | 


there are two groups of countries 
under which trade-mark rights may 
be acquired. In the first group protec- 
tion, and the consequent right therein, 


is granted to the first user, even though | 
| a later user has registered the mark. In | 
ihe second group ownership is established 


by registration rather than by use. 
In the first situation, although another 


The office of regis- 
tration does not examine into the fact 
that the applicant is the first user. The 


applicant is granted registration subject | 
| to defeasance by proved claim of a prior 


user. The prior user in such an instance 
is put to the expense and burden of prov- 
ing his prior use. 
It some- 


cident expense and delays. 

The prior user in the first group of 
countries has the right of priority in 
registration but he must exercise that 
right if he desires to prevent another 
from obtaining registration. 


bring an action against a registrant who 
is not the lawful owner of the mark. 


| Generally speaking, however, the effect 
After more or less successful exploita- | 


of piracy is not as important in these 
countries as it is in those of the second 
group. 


In most countries of the second group |; 


the first applicant is granted the ex- 
clusive right to use the trade-mark after 
the registration has been granted. A 


| definite period of time usually is allowed 


for protesting the application for regis- 


tration and this period varies in each of | 


these countries. In several countries of 
this group protest must be filed within 
30 days from the date on which notice 


the Oficial Boletin. 

In Mexico registration is granted out- 
right subject to opposition, but if this 
registration is unopposed within two 
years from the granting, then the regis- 
trant will obtain the exclusive right to 
the use of the mark or label. 

In Argentina, where the period of pro- 
test is for 30 days from the date of 
publication of notice of application in the 
Boletin Oficial, a power of attorney, duly 
executed before an Argentine consul, 
must be filed within this 30-day period. 
It is hardly feasible to have this power 


| of attorney in Buenos Aires within the | 


prescribed time unless the notice of ap- 
plication is at once observed and the 
necessary documents are drawn up and 


posted in the mails in time to reach the | 


Argentine Patent Office before the 30, 
day period has elapsed. 
Brazil has a 60-day period for pro- 


| test, and the power of attorney is re- 


quired there. Be, 
In Japan the period of protest is within 
60 days. Considering the distance of 


| Japan from the United States, very little 
time can be lost in opposing an appli- ; 


cation for a registration in that country. 
It must, .therefore, be observed that 


in countries of this second group there | 
are danger spots which can not be ig- | 


nored. Vigilance and quick action are 
essential if protection is desired. Need- 


| less to say, it is in the second group 
that piracy is most apt to occur, because | 


of the theory on which test of owner- 
ship is based. M 
From the foregoing statement it would 


ters an American trade mark in his own 
name has utter disregard for right. A 
pirate is generally understood to be a 


person who commits certain acts which | 


are illegal—robbery or theft. If we ex- 


| amine the laws of the countries in which 


the so-called trade mark “pirate” oper- 
aets, however, we find that he does not 
law. Wherever 
instances of this type have come to the 
attention of the proper 
some instances, the highest court of the 
land), he has been vindicated. The con- 
clusion is, from a legal point of view, 


demand for gilsonite in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and 
Japan is steadily increasing. . 


in a shipment of select ore will render 
it unsuitable for varnish so that the ut- 


most care must be taken to prevent chips i 
of rock or grains of sand from getting | 


into the high-grade ore. 

The mining of gilsonite, unlike that 
of coal or other ores, requires no elabo- 
rate surface plants. The gilsonite ore 
does not have to be prepared and, as it 
is sacked and made ready for shipment in 
the mine, the only loading equipment 
necessary is a platfrom from which the 
sacks of ore are transferred from the 
mine car to railroad cars. 

The ore outcrops at the surface where 
mining is started and progresses inward 
and downward, all of the ore of the vein 
being removed. In working, a system of 
slopes and benches is used. 

More detailed information in regard to 
the mining of gilsonite is contained in 
Information Circular 6069, copies of 
which may be obtained from the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D, C, 


Not only may the piracy be | 


This burden of proof | 


He will be ; 
| required (in certain countries) to obtain 
registration of his mark before he can | 


tribunals (in ; 


; regulations, 


he is not as black as he has been painted. 
Perhaps, in the very act of registering 
| a trade marq in his own name, he has 
been of considerable aid to American 
business, 


they have been sleeping on their rights. 

When a so-called piracy has been com- 
mitted, the usual course 
the person believing himself injured as 
a result thereof is to take action in the 
civil courts against the infringer, al- 
though, in some instances, criminal ac- 
tion may be maintained owing to pegal 
provisions in the laws. American firms, 


protecting their trade marks, trade 
names, and labels in those countries in 
which they are now doing business, but 
also in countries apparently offering po- 
tential markets. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, through its foreign offices, 
acts as an agent of good will in assist- 
ing American firms to make contacts 
with foreign business concerns and co- 
ordinating matters with the aid of for- 
eign agents and_ representatives of 
American firms. The bureau, however, 
cannot assume the position of an arbiter 
when the rights of an American firm 
have been jeopardized through its own 
negligence. To be sure, assistance is 





times the piracy has proceeded too far 
to permit of any action that will be 
effective. 


Renewal of Postal 


sion of Congress Will Re- 
store Cuban Relations. 


President Coolidge hopes that action 
favorable to a renewal of the Cuban par- 
cel post convention may be obtained at 
the next session of Congress, it has been 
stated officially at the White House. 

A bill introduced by Representative 
| Watson (Rep.), of Langhorne, Penn., at 
the last session of Congress proposed 
that cigars in lots less than 
permitted to enter the United States. 
This change was requested by Cuba in 
order to bring about a renewal of the 
parcel post convention which lapsed on 
March 1. The bill was reported favor- 
ably by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee but failed to receive a special rule 
for its consideration. 

President’s View Outlined. 
| President Coolidge’s views regarding 
| the bill have been outlined as follows: 

President Coolidge presented his opin- 
ion regarding the Cuban parcel post 
convention in his message to*Congress, 
in which he strongly advocated that 
legislation be passed which would give 
the Cuban Government what it wanted 
for the entry of cigars. 

This, President Coolidge believed, 
would have been no disadvantage to 
the United States and would have been 
of considerable benefit to American busi- 
ness in sending goods down there. The 
advantages, in the President’s opinion 
were 12 to one in our favor. 

However, President Coolidge was not 
able to get any actiongfrom Congress, 
but he hopes that at the next session 


there will be more possibility of action. | 


The attention of the White House had 
been called to an editorial appearing in 


El Mundo which followed an oral state- | 


ment by the Secretary of State Frank 


te rm State | . . 
B. Kellogg that the Department of State | the last six months, according to an an- 


had done everything in its power to se- 
cure the passage of the bill permitting 
the entry of Cuban cigars in lots less 
than 3,000. 


Congress is Assailed. 


The editorial stated: “We know that 
‘everything possible has been done to 
| remedy the situation in the United States 
i regarding the restriction on Cuban to- 
bacco. We also know the political sys- 
tem of the United States offers proof 
that Congress can’t be dominated by an- 
other power, but that in exchange it can 
aid political candidates. 
“Cuba resents the adjournment of 
i Congress without the discussion of Cuban 
projects. Should the same issue arise in 
the next Congressional session the trusts 
will again open their coffers. 
punishment that could be dealt the trusts 
would be that Congress would expose 
the situation and threaten them so that 
the time may come when they will de- 
| sire to dispence justice rather than to 
| pay Congress many millions yearly.” 


| appear that the individual who regis- | 


| Regulations for Aviators 
Are Liberalized in Sweden 


Greater liberty is permitted Swedish 
aviators in new flying regulations ef- 
fective last month in that country, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul General 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Facilities for flying over certain areas 


given special attention in the revised 
Special permits are re- 
quired only in the case of regular air 
routes and passenger flights for money. 


4 | Consequently, transportation of freight 
A very small amount of foreign matter 


for advertising purposes, and other spe- 
cial ventures may take place without per- 
mit, 

However, according to the new regu- 
lations, the only ballast that may be 
dropped from a plane is fine sand or 
water. Printed matter for advertising, 


| etc., may not be thrown down without 


special permission. 

The new regulations stipulate that pas- 
senger planes with a seating capacity of 
more than five persons shall be equipped 
with a radio installation for flights of 
more than 160 kilometers (99 miles) 


| across land and more than 25 kilometers 


(15 miles) across water. The radio shall 
be operated by a person licensed by the 





Swedish flying authorities. 

The military flying fields may be used 
as temporary air ports, except in the 
cases where they are situated within 
fortress areas. Public exhibitions and 
flying contests may not be held without 
special permission. Stunt flying is not 


I Regardless of motives, he has | 
indirectly reminded American firms that | 


left open to | 





therefore, must be vigilant—not only in 


| accentuated 


| a value decline of 16 per cent. 


| rendered whenever possible, but some- | 


Shipping 


Decline in Exports 


Of Rubber Products 
Recorded in April 


| 


Total for Four Months of | 
1928 Still Is in Excess of 
Same-Period of Last 
Year. 


Although April exports of rubber 
products declined more than one million 
dollars from March, or 16 per cent, 
shipments the first four months of this | 
year are still higher than last year, ac- | 
cording to the Rubber Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. Export values 
for 1927 period amount to $23,740,700 
and for the 1928 period equal $23,811,- | 
700, a gain of $71,000. The full text of 
the Department’s statement follows: 

Exports of April were characterized 
by a decline in all classes, except rub- 
ber footwear, compared with March, | 
with lower unit values in |! 
nearly all items. The most noticeable | 
decrease was in miscellaneous rubber 
goods, namely 23 per cent in value, fol- | 
lowed by automotive rubber goods, with 





April exports of automotive rubber 
goods equaled nearly $3,464,700, less 
than March by $641,150. All items de- 
creased in value except miscellaneous 
solid tires, which advanced 54 per cent. | 

Shipments of Casings Decline. 

Exports of automobile casings  to- 
taled 226,462 for April, a decline from | 
the previous month by 19,280. The de- 
cline was further accentuated by a de- | 
crease in unit values—from $13.10 in | 
March to $12.32. Six countries took 
more than 10,000 casings during April, 


| comprising 37 per cent of the total vol- 


Convention Sought | 


3,000 be | 


ume. 
Sweden with 12,043 inner tubes, val- 
ued at $22,494, was the leading outlet 


| for April, followed by Cuba and Argen- 


President Hopes Next Ses- | 


tina. Exports of automobile solid tires 
for April declined 83 per cent in vol- 
ume, but only 10 per cent in value as 
compared ‘with March. Cuba and Aus- 
tralia were the outstanding markets. 

Cuba was the most important market 
in April for miscellaneous casings and 
tubes, while British India led in mis- 
cellaneous solid tires, taking a value of 
$31,394. April exports of tire repair | 
materials declined in value below March 
by 31 per cent, the important markets 
being Australia, Canada, and Argen- 
tina. 

Small Gain in Footwear. 

The gain in rubber-footwear exports 
was only slight, less than 1 per cent, 
from $839,196 in March to $840,591 
in April. All unit values declined ex- 
cept those of rubber soles and _ heels 


i which increased from $1.61 per dozen 


| sonal 
| soled 


Osbonre, at Stockholm, made public by |! 
| Oats, 1.67 and 1.89; corn, .70 and .86; 


| 
| 


| port); wheat, .61 and .93. 
formerly prohibited to airmen have been | 


pairs in March to $1.75 in April. Rub- 
ber shoes manifested the usually sea- 
slump, while canvas rubber- 
shoes advanced 4 per cent in 
value. 

Although April exports of rubber 
boots increased in volume by nearly 
2,600 pairs as compared with March, 
value decreased by almost $15,600, On 
the whole rubber-boot exports so far 
this year have manifested a consider- 
able gain over the like period of 1927, 
being 72,000 pairs above or an increase 
of 38 per cent. The only outstanding 
market for April was the United King- 
dom, taking 24,512 pairs, valued at 
$49,429, or 47 per cent of the total 
volume and 42 per cent of the total 
value. 


Toll Receipts at Canal 
In Panama Increase 


A total of more than $13,000,000 was 
received in tolls at the Panama Canal 


nouncement by the Panama Canal June 
5, which shows the number of commer- 
cial vessels transiting the canal the last 
six months in comparison with the same 
months a year ago, and follows in full 
text: 
| Number of Vessels. 
) 1927. 

158 

443 

449 

496 

464 


*December 
| January 
February .. 


be controlled by powerful industries that | 


$1,996 ,036.72 
1,984,760.71 


*December 
| January 
| February ...... 


The best | 


. .$13,594,915.84 12,324,849.10 


, 1926 and 1927, 


Changes in Export Duties 
| By Argentina Announced 


| Changes in the Argentine export duty 
| 


schedule for the month of June are re- 
ported as follows in a cable received in 

Commercial Attache at Buenos 

Alexander V. Dye, 

Duties in gold pesos per metric ton 
May and June rates respectively: 


Aires, | 


at 
linseed, .47 and .72; barley, 1.57; (no re- 


Entre Rios wool, 22.11; southern wool, 
17.82; cordoba wool, 22.44; western wool, | 
23.43; (May rates unchanged.) 

Exports duties on other commodities 
usually taxable at fluctuating rates are 
not reported. Commodities subject to 
export duty at standard rates are not 
affected. | 


Building of Rayon Mill 
In Norway Is Planned 





Norway’s first rayon mill has been 
established recently at Rygge in the vi- j 
cinity of Moss, reports Assistant Trade | 
Commissioner, Harold Nelson, Jr., Oslo, 
to the Department of Commerce. Rayon | 





manufacture is to be carried on in ac- 
cordance with the customary Viscosa 
~method and the production for the pres- 
ent will aggregate 150 tons of artificial 
silk per year, he states. The new plant, 
he says, is to cost about 1,000,000 
crowns or $270,000. 


within a distance of 4,000 meters of its | 
limits, unless the flight takes place at 


| a greater altitude than 2,000 meters (6,- 


{ permitted over a public flying field or ] 600 fect). 


| of May, 


| Chicago, 
| Detroit, 
} Pittsburgh, 


} Washington, 


i New 


j; Akron. 


| Springfield, 


| High Duty on Radio Sets 
Considered in Australia | 


| the Department of Commerce from the ! 
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Postal Receipts 


Postal Receipts of F ifty Cities Increase 


In May Over Totals for Same Month in 1927 


Akron, Ohio, Leads With Gain of 30.79 Per Cent, Fol- 
lowed by Memphis and Detroit. 


Postal receipts at 50 selected cities 
throughout the country for the month 
1928, showed an increase of 
$2,266,508.65, or 7.73 per cent, over those 
for the corresponding month of 1927, ac- 
cording to figures made public June 4 
by Postmaster General New. 
The total receipts for May, 


York, 
Til. 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, Mass, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, 
Mich. 
Ohio 
Calif. 
Calif. 


New N, 


Mo. 


Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. C. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Newark, N. J. 
Denver, Colo, 
Dallas, Tex. Kear 
Seattle, Wash. 
Omaha, Nebr 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Portland, Ores. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Rochester, N. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Orleans, La. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. 
Providence, KR. 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ohio 

Worth, 

aty) 


Fort 
Jersey 


Salt Lake 
Jacksonville, 
Worcester, 


WW OSH AT 
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47.60 


L156 
BO.S17.62 
T94T94 
1OS.07 0 


Total 


$31.589,426.69 


| $81,580,428.89 as against $29,322,918.04 
for May, 1927. 


Akron, Ohio, led the 50 cities in the | 


percentage of increase with 30.79 per 
cent. Memphis, Tenn., came next with 


| an increase of 29.29 per cent, while De- 
in- | 


| troit, Mich., ranked third with an 


1928, were ; crease of 15.58 per cent. 
we 


Tabulated figures follow: 


May, 1927 Tnere@ase 
$5,891, 618.54 
4,949,79 

1,591,702.12 
1,356,341.44 
1,020, 086.33 


796,657. 


$851,055.38 


$34,762.93 
444,907.15 
434,538.2 


S 


i ee he 
zt S siss ti oe 


20 Be 


to 


tom Sts 


40,984.3- 
*1TASO 
*892.2 


105.010 
SU.446 
107.059 


LOS 
10 


$2,.266,508.65 


$29,322, 918.04 


February, 1928, over February, 1927, 4.26; March, 1928, over March, 1927, *.89; 2 


1928, over April, 1927, *3.12. 


*Decrease. 


Higher tariff rates on radio sets and 
parts are under consideration of the 
Australian Tariff Board, the Trade Com- 


missioner at Sydney, Earl C. Squire, has 
abled the Department of Commerce. The 


present general duty on radio sets and !} 


parts imported into Australia is 55 per 


cent ad valorem and the British prefer- | 


ential duty 35 per cent ad valorem, the 
Foreign Tariffs Divisions states. 


OA 


methods of selling. 


E was 
| Tomatoes as Ingredient 


Of Catsup Are Essential 


Tomatoes are usually associated with 
the word “catsup,” and products so 
labelled should not be made from other 
ingredients, according to the Food, Drug 
and Insecticide Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A statement on 
this subject follows in full text: 

A product sold as pure fruit catsup, 
recently examined microscopically at the 
request of the New Orleans 





| One-third 


Rayon Hosiery Made 
In America Finding 


Good Sale in Egypt 


of Imports in 
1927 Reported to Have 
Been Supplied by 
United States. 


Popularity of American rayon hosiery 
is growing in Egypt, where a substantial 


| market for the product exists, the Tex- 
tile Trade Commissioner at Cairo, Hiram 


T. Jones, has reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Following is the 
full text of an authorized summary of 
the report: 

The United States supplied approx- 
imately one-third of the rayon hosiery 
imported into Egypt in 1927: Its share 
in this trade increased in value from 


| ££11,891 in 1926 to ££24,322 in 1927. 


France, Germany, and Italy are other 
important sources of rayon hosiery 


| brought into Egypt from abroad. Most 
; of the rayon hosiery sold in the Egyp- 


tian market is circular knit with mock 


| Seam and imitation fashion marks up 


the back. 
_Approximately three-fourths of the 
silk hosiery requirements of Egypt comes 


; from France, which supplies a sheer 


type of silk hosiery, usually with open 


i = clock. American silk hosiery is also 
| well 


liked by Egyptian consumers on 
account of its comparatively good wear- 


| ing qualities and the large assortment of 


colors offered. 
All Silk Product in Demand. 


Silk hosiery from the United States, 
whether full-fashioned or seamless, is 


| said to fit better than that imported from 


the Continent. As a result of a vogue 


; | for short skirts, the demand is gradually 


| swinging over to the all-silk product in- 


stead of silk hosiery with cotton tops. 
Egyptian statistics of imports do not 

show the quantities of the various classes 

of hosiery, nor do the values credited to 


7 | the United States check with those given 


in United States official export statistics. 


| The latter show that 60,978 dozen pairs 


of cotton, silk, and rayon hosiery, valued 
at $227,447 (United States currency),” 


| were exported to Egypt from the United 


States as the source of about $250,000 
worth of these classes of hosiery. The 


| discrepancy is believed to be attributable 


| 
| 


station, | rect labelling. 


to the inclusion of other knit articles un- 
der hosiery in the Egyptian import 
figures. 


showed a marked similarity in cell strue- 
ture to an authentic batch of equal parts 
of tomatoes and apple pulp. As the pub- 
lic usually associates the word “catsup” 
with tomatoes, and a: the label on the 
product in question bears the picture of 
a large red tomato, it is the opinion 
of the administration that this product 
is misbranded. 

The Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration feels that the matter of 
distinguishing between catsups made 
from products other than tomatoes de- 
serves special attention to insure cor- 


A New Idea 
in SELLING 


NEW method of selling has been developed. Results indicate 
that it is destined to play an important part in present-day 
It quickly produces a large volume of busi- 


ness at low cost. It is especially applicable to firms that have offices or 
representatives the country over, that sell to substantially-rated firms 
and organizations. 


In brief, this method will accomplish the following results for you: 


1. Bring you a substantial volume of 
new business quickly. 


2. Produce this business at remark- 
ably low cost—usually at a cost consid- 
erably below present selling costs. 


3. In many cases it opens up entirely 
new selling fields or outlets which you 
did not know existed. 


There is no guesswork about the plan. 


4. It gives you great prestige in your 
present field, as well as among influen- 
tial business men the country over. 


5. Operation of the plan calls for no 
work or effort on your part. 
tire campaign is conducted for you. 
You simply take care of inquiries and 
orders in your usual way. 


The en- 


Its merit and productivity 


have already been proved in many different lines of business. 


F you have national representation and are interested 
quick, substantial, sales at low cost, without interfering 


in making 
with your 


present selling plan in any way, you are invited to find out about this 
method. Simply drop mea line saying that you are interested and I'll 
be glad to tell you more about it. 


H. F. RAWLL 
45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MI AM we Sapit 
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Railroads 


Tracing of Profits of Continental Company 
On Oil Deal Reviewed by Senator Nye 


Mining, Agriculture 


And Travel Promoted 


By Alaska Railroad | 4er 


General Agent Reports <Ac- 
celerated Development 


Since Completion of 
System in 1923. 


Since the completion in 1923 of the | 


Alaska Railroad by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the coal, gold and other mining 
activities in the railroad belt “have 
taken on new life,” while agricultural 


and other activities are also on the up- ; 


grade, it was stated orally June 6, by 
the General Agent of the Road, G. C. 
Dickens. 

Tourist travel in Alaska, as a result 
of the completion of the railroad, “has 
increased tremendously, all of which 
means increased passenger revenue to 
the Alaska Railroad and revenue for all 
lines of business throughout Alacka,” 
said Mr. Dickens. He explained that, in 
addition to actual railroad operations, 
the railroad operates passenger and 
freight steamship service in the season 
of navigation. 

Mileage of System. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Construction of The Alaska Railroad 
was authorized by Act of Congress ap- 


proved by the President under date of | 
The main line of The | 


12, 1914. 
Railroad 
Coast, across 


March 
Alaska 
on the 


reaches from Seward 
Kenai Peninsula 


and through the Matanuska and Tanana | 


valleys to Fairbanks. 

The distance between Seward and Fair- 
banks 470 miles and the track is 
standard gauge. From 
150.7 miles from Seward, a_ standard 
gauge branch of The Alaska Railroad 
reaches out to the coal mining districts 
of Chickaloon, Eska, Moose Creek and 
Jonesville. 
mately 42 miles in length. 

Another standard gauge branch line 
of The Alaska Railroad reaches 
Healy, 358 miles from Seward, 4 miles 
to the sub-bituminous coal mines at 
Suntrana. 

From Happy, 463 miles from Seward, 


1S 


a narrow gauge branch of The Alaska | 


Railroad reaches out through the coal 
mining regions of Fox, Gilmore and Cha- 
tanika. This branch line is approxi- 
mately 32 miles in length. 
Road Completed in 1923. 

Construction of the Alaska Railroad 
was commenced during the year 1915, 
and officially the line was completed on 
July 15, 1923, when President Harding, 
near Nenana, drove the golden spike that 
linked together the Northern and South- 
ern divisions of the railroad and marked 
the completion thereof. 

Since the completion of the Alaska 


Railroad, the various coal, gold and other | 


railroad belt | ¢ ; ar 
| directors of the Standard Oil Company 


mining activities in the 
have taken on new life. Mining opera- 
tions are being carried on all along the 
railroad belt. 


The sub-bituminous coal mines at Sun- | ; ; wk age 
| cent of the stock of the Sinclair Crude 


trana and the coal mines in the vicinities 
of Jonesville and Moose Creek, the lat- 


ter producing a high grade steam coal, | 


are the greatest coal producers. Coal 


from each of these mines is distri or 
7 — | (Phillips, p. 271.) 


throughout the railroad belt. 
present time the greatest gold mining 
activities are taking place in the Fair- 
banks district. 

Agricultural activities in the railroad 
belt are also on the up-grade. 
due to the fact that markets for the 
various kinds of farm products are grad- 
ually being created along the railroad 
belt. 

Increased Tourist Travel. 
Since completion of the railroad, the 


tourist travel to and through Alaska has | 
which | 


increased tremendously, all of 
means increased passenger revenue to the 
Alaska Railroad and revenue for all lines 
of business throughout Alaska. 

In addition to the actual railroad op- 
erations and during the season of navi- 
gation on the Tanana and Nenana Rivers 
the Alaska Railroad operates passenger 
and freight _ Steamship service from 
Nenana to points on the lower Yukon as 
far as Marshall. At Marshall the Alaska 
Railroad steamship service connects with 
the steamer service maintained between 
Marshall and St. Michael by the North- 
ern Commercial Company. 

The Alaska Railroad is in operation 
throughout the year. As indicated 
above, the river boat service is in effect 
during the season of navigation. At 
Sewart The Alaska Railroad service con- 
nects with steamship service operated 
by the Alaska Steamship Company and 
the Pacific Steamship Company between 
that point and Seattle. ; 


Other Steamer Connections. 


service maintained between Nenana and 
Whitehorse and Dawson in Yukon Ter. 
ritory by the White Pass & Yukon route. 
At Fairbanks The Alaska Railroad sery- 


ice connects with automobile service op- | 
erated between Fairbanks and Chitina. | 


At the last named point the automobile 
service connects with train service of 
the Copper River and Northwestern 
Railroad. 

From the above it will be seen that 
the various transportation systems in 
Alaska connect with each other. In that 
way the various sections are being well 
served and gradually developed. 


Operations of The Alaska Railroad are | 
under the supervision of the Secretary | 


of the Interior. The general offices and 


shops of The Alaska Railroad are situ- | 
ated at Anchorage, Alaska, where the | 


general manager, who is the operating 


officer in charge, makes his headquar- | 
| (Stewart, 


ters. 


A purchasing office is maintained at | 
The office having most to do | 


Seattle. 
with tourist and passenger travel over 
The Alaska Railroad and the dispens- 
ing of information concerning travel in 
Alaska is located at The Interior Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Authority for Operation 
Of Road in Oregon Granted 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued to the Big Creek & Telocaset 
Railroad a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity authorizing it to 


operate in interstate and foreign com- ! 
merce an 11-mile line in Union County, | 
Oreg., on the express condition that the | 
carrier shall tender to the Oregon-Wash- | 


ington Railroad & Navigation Company 
a 10-year option to acquire control of the 
Big Creek & Telocaset Railroad, on fair 
and reasonable terms 


A 


5 





Matanuska, | 


is br i is POxi- | A : > : 2. 1a) ° 
This branch line is approxi | Companies following the fulfillment of 


from | 


| parties 


This is | 


| was to leave Chicago on Saturd 


| want to about this m: 
; this money.” 


| (Stewart, p. 996.) 


| generally provided 

At Nenana, and during the season | 
of river navigation, The Alaska Rail- | 
road train service connects with steamer | 


|} Was 


/ opened 
| trators in the presence of the then treas- 


subject to the | 


Publication of the full text of the 
supplemental report filed by Senator 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, on 
the investigation conducted by the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys into the transactions of 
the Continental Trading Company 
and its part in the leasing of the 
Teapot Donie Naval Re was 
begun in the issue of June 5 and 
continued June 6. The report 
made in connection with the report 
of the Committee written by Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana. The full 
text of Mr. Nye’s report continues: 

The directors approved the contracts be- 
cause of their “implicit confidence” in 


was 


their chairman, Stewart, and thereupon | 
advised their nominees who were direc- | | 
| in 


tors in the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchas- 
ing Company of their approval of the 
making of such a contract between them 


and the Continental Trading Company. : : . 
| delivered these bonds either directly or 

| indirectly to Blackmer, Sinclair, Stewart, | 
and O’Neil, he himself receiving about a | 


(Seubert, pp. 138, 143). 

The board of directors of the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Company, whose 
offices are at Tulsa, Okla., met pursuant 
to the 


of either Stewart or Sinclair—T 
288), on November 26, in the S 
Oil Building, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. (Carlson, p. 
Stewart and Sinclair were present with 
the contracts. Following a_ general 


| meeting the directors held a board meet- 
| ing, at which the contracts (the one pro- 


viding for the purchase of the 33,333,- 
299 

o00 
Trading Company at $1.75 per barrel, 
and the other the purchase of 50 per 
cent of the production of the Mexia field 
from the Humphreys, Mexia, and Texas 


the Continental Trading Company con- 
tract) and the guaranty of the contract 
(but not the contract itself—Taber, pp. 
289, 290; Philiips, pp. 275, 276) between 
the Continental Trading Com} and 
the Humphreys, } : 
panies for the ‘ 
at $1.50 a barrel, were 
either Sinclair or Stewart. 
According to H. L. Phillips, at 
time vice president and now pre 
of the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 


pre 


that 


; Company, the company had every confi- ! ; ; it ’ 
' delivery by Osler to Stewart being made 


dence in Stewart and Sinclair and that 


what they did was for the best interests | 


Phil- | 


of the company. (Phillips, p. 276). 
lips had no recollection of any discus- 
sion as to why Stewart and 


Companies, inasmuch as Stewart and Sin- 
clair were the chairmen of the board of 


of Indiana and the Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corporation, respectively, both of 
which companies each control 50 per 


Oil 

274.) 
the president and secretary to execute 
the contract on behalf of the company. 


Purchasing Company (Phillips, p. 


Arrangements had been made for the 
in the transactions to 
Mexia, to arrange for putting in the 


; Sinclair pipe lines, headquarters for the 
company, and various and sundry other ! 


details, and also to attend a karbecue 
to be given by Colonel Humphreys in 


| celebration of the fact that he had made 


for his oil. The party 
y night, 
November 26, following the meeting of 
the board of directors of the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co. (Stewart, p. 
973.) 


Osler came to Chicago and saw Stew- 


these contracts 


‘ art at his office the morning of the 26, 
He told Scewart 


on his way to Mexia. 
that he (Stewart) would receive a “par- 
ticipation” in the progts of the contracts, 
to which Stewart answered that “I don’t 
care to have any of these profits; I do 


Osler | 


replied, “Well, do what you 
er of expending 
(Stewart, p. 974.) Stew- 
made no inquiry as to 


you can 


art, however, 
“why” 


art called in the tax commissioner 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Roy 


of Stewart to act as trustee of the profits 
Stewart was to receive, and Stewart 
thereupon sat down and wrote in pen- 
cil, because he did not want the steno- 
grapher or anybody else to know any- 
thing about it (Stewart, p. 989), a trust 
agreement, which, according to Stewart, 
as follows: That 
Stewart assigned, transferred and set 
over to Roy J. Barnett, as trustee for 
the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
and the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, as 
their interests might appear, all his 
right title and interest in and to any 
profits that might be handed to 
arising out of these contracts; 
profits received should be invested in 
first issue 342 per cent Liberty loan 
bonds, and any interest hereon should 
be invested in additional Liberty loan 


| bonds; that in case of Stewart’s death 


should 
or 


3arnett 
property, 


turn 
money, 


over the bonds, 
or anything that 


might have come to Stewart, in equal | 


divisions to the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana and the Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Co.; and that in case Stewart 
desired at any time to terminate 

trust Barnett was then to turn over all 
properties in his hands to the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana and the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co., in such proportions 
as Stewart should direct or designate. 
p. 974; trust agreement, p. 
The time, however, that 


1016.) only 


Barnett ever had the trust agreement in | 


his possession was when he signed it. 
(Barnett, p. 1009.) 

The trust agreement was drawn late 
in the afternoon of November 26, and 
at 6 o’clock that evening Stewart, who 
took the agreement with him, and the 
other members of the party left for 
Mexia. Upon his return to Chicago, it 
“determined” that Stewart should 
put the agreement in an envelope with 


the inscription on the outside that “In ; 


case of my death this envelope is to be 
by my executors or adminis- 


Commission’s approval. 

The line extends from Telocaset to 
Beagle Creek Junction and was built by 
the Grande Ronde Lumber Company. 
The report of Division 4 of the Commis- 
sion, in Finance Docket No. 6709, was 
dated May 28 and made public June 6, 


call of its president, George H. | 
| Taber, jr. (who did so at the request 
Taber, Pp. | 
dard | 2 
i ever, Blackmer requested Sinclair not to 
(Sin- | 
Two hundred and | 
of these | 


bonds were use y Sinclair i is alle | . ; ; 
0 S$ were used by Sinclair in his alleged | 29 carloads, which went to points from 


| 266 to 617 miles distant. 


121.) | 


barrels of oil from the Continental | 


Texas Com- | 
F oil | 


Sinclair ; 
signed the guaranty of the contract be- | 
tween the Continental Trading Company | 
and the Humphreys, Mexia, and Texas } l 
which, 


The board of directors authorized | 


; contract with the Humphreys, 
| and Taxes companies for the purchase 


' to 
; Canada. 


he should receive cthese profits. | 
That afternoon Stew- | 
of | 


him | 


that any | the bonds, to cover which he had put 


| of. 


; embarrass 


the ;} 


ae 
| .veW 
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Freight Rates 


y Bonds Bought With Money Distributed Among 
Four Persons, Some Reaching Secretary Fall. 


urers of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
and the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co.,” which envelope was sealed and 
placed by Stewart in his safe deposit 
box. (Stewart, pp. 978, 974.) The only 
persons knowing anything about the 
trusteeship were Stewart and Barnett 
(Stewart, p. 987) up to 1924, when 
Stewart told L. L. Stephens, an attorney 
for the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, all 
about it (Stewart, p. 988). 


With the net profits of the monthly 


transactions realized by the Continental 


; Trading Co., as a result of its 25 cents 


a barrel profit on the oil sold to the 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. and 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., were bought first 
issue per cent Liberty loan bonds 
to the total of $3,080,000, which were de- 


3ho 


four separate 
amounts—Howard, 


packages 
pp. 3837, 


of equal 
338) from 


| time to time at the New York branch of 


the Dominion Bank of Canada. Osler 


2 per cent commission, 

Sinclair received some of his bonds 
from Blackmer and some were sent to 
him by messenger, totaling in all $757,- 
000. (Sinclair, pp. 10738, 1074.) How- 


clip the coupons from the bonds. 
clair, pp. 1079, 1080.) 
thirty-three thousand dollars 
purchase of the Fall ranch properties in 
New Mexico, following his obtaining of 


the fraudulent Teapot Dome lease on | 
' April 7, 


1922, while $260,000 went to 
Wiil H, Hays in 1923 for the use and 
benefit of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in its clearing up of the 1920 cam- 
paign deficit, $100,000 of which was 
subsequently returned to Sinclair. (Ever- 


! hart, pp. 54, 55; Hays, pp. 460, 461.) 


Stewart was handed a package by 
Osler at the Belmont Hotel in New York 
i se early part of 1922, and, without 
opening the package, took 
cago, called in Barnett, opened the pack- 
age and found it contained 3% per cent 
Liberty loan bonds. ‘S¢ewart on four or 
five subsequent occasions received pack- 
ages of this kind from Osler at New 
York, and took them out to Chicago be- 
fore opening them with Barnett, the last 


in late May or June, 1923. The coupons 
were clipped from the bonds on June 15, 
1922, December 15, 1922, June 15, 1923, 
and December 15, 1923. (Stewart, p. 
988.) 
for the couvons personal Liberty loan 
bonds (Stewart, p. 975) of equal value, 
together with the bonds from 
Osler, were kept in Stewart’s safe. The 


bond coupons were not clipped after De- | 
| cember 
| sired to avoid publicity. 


1923, Stewart de- 
(Stewart, p. 


in 


15, because 


988.) Stewart received from Osler 


all $759,500 in 34% per cent Liberty loan | /a s : 
| sion to the effect that when ice is loaded 


bonds. (Stewart, p. 975.) 
On May 26, 1923, following negotia- 


tons between Caer se Re te See: | dicates or implies that refrigerator cars 


president of the Sinclair Crude Oil 


| Purchasing Co., after the deal had ap- 
| parently been arranged by O’Neil, the 
visit 


Continental Trading Co. assigned its 


»99 999 


of the 53,333,3 barrels of 
phreys oil at $1.50 a barrel 
the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
and Prairie Oil & Gas Co. for $400,- 
000, each of the latter companies to 
pay $200,000 thereof. 
pp. 304, 305; Phillips, pp. 276, 277.) 


Hum- 


vv 


| Following this assignment of the con- | 


tract, and as the whole business of the 
company had come to an end, all pro- 


| ceedings were taken by Osyer to bring 


about, as far as legally possible, the 
dissolution of the corporation, the 


| charter of the company being returned | 
Ottawa, | 


the State Department at 
(Osyer ,p. 34.) 

In May, 1925, W. S. Fitzpatrick, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., received in 
Denver a telegram from O’Neil, who had 


“resigned” as president of the Prairie | 
| Oil & Gas Co. on September 13, 1923, 
1924 | 
(Fitzpatrick, pp. 259, 260), at Montreal, j 


leaving for Europe’ early in 


Canada, requesting Fitzpatrick and 


; Judge Flannelly, gene > se 
| J. Barnett, who agreed at the request | p. § y, general counsel of the 


Prairie Oil & Gas Co., who was then in 


| Chicago, to meet him at Montreal. Clark | 


H. Kountz, vice president of the Prairie 


| Oil & Gas Co. and formerly secretary 


to O’Neil, was also there. O’Neil told 
them that he had a share in the profits 
of the Continental Trading Co., which 
he had kept intact and though of rights 
belonged to the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 


He had made no income taxsreturn on | 


it because he did not believe it be- 
longed to him. The doctors had advised 
him that he had only 18 months or 2 
years to live, and he now wanted to 
right the matter. Inadvertently O’Neil 
had cashed a part of the coupons from 


back enough additional bonds to account 
for the interest derived by virtue there- 
This brought what he considered 
his share and the bonds replacing cou- 
pons cashed thereon up to 
$800,000. (Fitzpatrick, p. 249.) O’Neil 
requested Fitzpatrick not to cash the 
coupons because he did not wish to 
anybody. (Fitzpatrick, p. 
255; Kountz, p. 302.) 

Pursuant to O’Neil’s instructions, Fitz- 
patrick and Kountz went immediately to 
York where, on May 20, 1925, 
Kountz recived $800,000 in 3 1-2 per 
cent Liberty loan bonds from O’Neil’s 
son, Wayne O’Neil, and delivered them 
to Fitzpatrick at the hotel. (Fitzpatrick, 
p. 256.) 
to Independence, Kans., the office of the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., and called the 
members of the board of directors to- 
gether and explained the situation to 
them. 
cepted the bonds in settlement of any 
claim against O’Neil, and that if any 
income tax had to be paid as a result 


' of O’Neil’s possession thereof the com- 


pany would do so. Fitzpatrick then 
turned the bonds over to the treasurer 
of the company, E. T. Patterson, and re- 
ceived a receipt therefor. The bonds 
were retained for awhile and later trans- 
ferred to the Prairie Pipe Line Co. in 
payment or part payment of a note 
which the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., owed 
the former company. (Fitzpatrick, pp. 
249, 256, and 253; Kountz, pp. 301-303.) 

In July, 1926, Blackmer advised his 
attorney, Karl C. Schuyler, of Denver, 
Colo., to meet him at Montreal, Canada. 


[Continued on Page 12,Column 1.] 
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| made; ‘ 
actively to develop a desirable business | Claims reparation of $190.49 on cotton 
in large and distant markets, they de- 


| manded and received from defendant re- | 





Stewart gave Barnett in exchange | 


(E. W. Sinclair, | 


| miles. 





an even | 


Fitzpatrick took the bonds back | 


He advised them that he had ac- | 





Charge Is Justified 
For Refrigeration 


Of Fish Shipments 


Attorney Examiner Recom- 
mends Dismissal of Com- 
plaint in Report to 
I, C. C. 


Dismissal of the complaint of shippers 
of fresh fish and other seafoods against 
the rate charged for refrigeration cars 
by the Norfolk Southern Railroad on 
interstate carload shipments from More- 
head City and Beaufort, N. C., is recom- 
mended to the I. C. C. in the report of 
the attorney examiner, William A. Dis- 
que, just made public. 

The full text of the report regarding 
the fresh fish traffic follows: 


The charge assailed is one of $12.50 } 


: ; ! establishe ry 9, 1927, 
livered personally to H. S. Osler (usually | § tablished July 1927 


the Norfolk Southern, for application 
when it furnishes a refrigerator car for 
interstate carload shipments of fresh fish 
and other seafoods from Morehead City 
and Beaufort, N. C. 

Perishable Goods. 
fish and other seafoods are 


Fresh 


commonly known to be highly perishable. | 
| Shipmcnts 


from Morehead City and 
Beaufort are generally packed in 100- 
pound boxes with ice in the box. 
sionally they are shipped in bulk; that 
is, loose in the car, with ice spread over 
them or in layers. 


- e ' 
The movement has been principally to- |} are summarized as follows: 


ward the South during the period of 
warm weather. In 1927, it amounted to 


Prior to the shipping season of 1927, 
the shippers at Morehead City and Beau- 
fort generally used ordinary box cars 
for such few carload shipments as were 
but in 1927, having undertaken 


frigerator cars for all their traffic. 
Defendant agreed to furnish such cars 


It had none 


by defendant, | 


Occa- |} 


Motor Buses 


| 





| only on the condition, that the shippers | 
; it | would pay extra for them. 
it to Chi- | 


of its own, but was able to secure some | 


from the Fruit Growers Express 
perhaps other private car lines by pay- 
ing a rental charge of $12.50 per car in 


and | 


addition to the usual mileage allowance. | 


Under the circumstances a charge of the 
amount stated was acceptable to the 
shippers. 
Rates Foster Industry. 
The present rates from Morehead City 
and Beaufort are commodity rates es- 
tablished July 9, 1927, to foster the in- 


dustry, and represent reductions averag- | 


ing about $58 per car below the pre- 
viously applicable sixth-class rates. They 


modity rates from Norfolk, Va. 
The tariff in which they are published, 


| an agency issue on behalf of many car- 


| are the same in amounts as the com- | 


| Congresses 


| Siloam Springs, Ark. 
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World Congress on Motor Transportation 
To Be Held in Rome September 25 to 29 


Meeting in 1929 to Be Held in United States If Present 
Expectation Is Fulfilled. 


Announcement that the fifth World 
Motor Transport Congress will be held 
in Rome from September 25 to 29, 1928, 
has been made in a statement issued by 
the Automotive Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Authority for the 
Congress, it was stated, was granted by 
the Permanent Bureau of International 
Automobile Constructors at a meeting at 
London last November. Following is the 
full text of the announcement: 

The Congress is expected to last four 
days with the mornings occupied by busi- 
mess sessions and the afternoons and eve- 
nings given over to sightseeing and en- 
tertainment. Organization details will 
be in the hands of the Unione Italiana 
Fabbriche Automobili together with the 
Royal Automobile Club of Italy. 

The first three World Motor Transport 
were held in the United 
States under the auspices of the National 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public June 6 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


No. 21054. E. H. Locher, of Okmulgee, 
Okla., v. Kansas City Southern Railway 
et al. Asks Commission to prescribe 
just and reasonable joint through rate 
on gravel from Fort Gibson, Okla., to 
Claims reparation. 

No. 21055. Newburger Cotton Com- 
pany, Inc., of Memphis, Tenn., v. Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad et al. 


shipped from Ripley, Falkner, Walnut, 
Houston, and Woodland, Miss., to New 
Albany, Miss., for concentration and re- 
shipment to New Orleans, La., and Lew- 
iston Lower Station, Me. 

No, 21056. 
Inc., of Cayuga, N. Y., v. New York 
Central Railroad et al. Requests Com- 
mission to prescribe at Cayuga just. 
reasonable and nondiscriminaotry ar- 
rangements, rates, rules, regulations and 
practices governing grain, grain prod- 
ucts a. by-products. Claims repara- 
tion of $40,000. 


| 
No. 21057. Jos. K. Exall & Co., of | 


Padueah, Ky., v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad et al. Claims repara- 
tion of $77.38 on four cars of bulk ap- 
ples from Barry, Ill., to Paducah. 
No. 21058. S. J. Hawkins, of Rupert, 
Idaho, v. Western Pacific Railroad et 
al. Asks Commission to prescribe rea- 


| sonable rates on potatoes from Rupert 


| and 


riers, naming rates on fresh fish and | 


| other safoods from Virginia, South At- 


lantic and Gulf ports, contains a provi- | 


in the bunkers of the car no charge will 
be made for its transportation, which in- 


will be furnished when required. 
The principal witness for defendant 


| testified, however, that in making the 


hae , reheg sity and Beaufort 
Mexia, | rates from Morehead City 


defendant did not consider the furnish- 


| ing of refrigerator cars, as such equip- 


| ment had not theretofore been used for 
over to | 


the traffic from those points. As in the 


cases hereinbefore considered the par- | 


ties bind themselves with the presump- 


tion that the line-haul rates are reason- ~ 


able. 
Refrigeration Desirable. 
According to several of complainant’s 


witnesses refrigerator cars are generally | 


desired and reasonably necessary for the 


Acequia, Idaho, to Sacramento, 
Claims reparation. 

No. 21059. Erwin Ingram, of Leb- 
anon, Nebr., et al. v. Atchison. Ask 
peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask 


Calif. 


| Commission to require establishment of 





commodities under consideration, partic- | 


ularly when long hauls are required, and 


| destinations in eastern and New Eng- ! 


box cars are used only when it is im- | 


possible to secure refrigerator cars. 
Defendant shows, however, that for 


| several years there has been a regular 


movement of fish over its line from Vir- ' 


ginia Beach, Va., entirely in box cars 


| and that some of the shipments have | 


gone as far as Macon, Ga., nearly 600 | 


claims on the shipments in box cars. 
The water which drains off the fish 
as the ice melts is damaging to the floor 
and insulation, and the odor of the fish 
permeates the wood of the whole car. 


Defendant has had few, if any, | 
| the 


reasonable rates on gasoline, kerosene, 
and distillate in tank car lots from 
Kansas group points, Kansas City group 
points and Oklahoma points to Stam- 
ford, Beaver City, Wilsonville, Lebanon 
and Danbury, Nebr. Claims reparation 
of $5,170. 

No. 20370, Sub. 1, Swift & Co., of 
Chicago, et al. v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway et al. Claim rep- 
aration on numerous shipments of 
packing house products and hides from 
St. Joseph, Mo., to destinations in east- 
ern and New England States, and Can- 
ada. 

No. 20370, Sub. 2, Armour & Co., 
of Chicago, et al. v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway et al. Claim rep- 
aration on numerous shipments of fresh 
meat from Kansas City, Kans.-Mo., to 


land States, and Canada. 


Higher Rates Suspended 
On Livestock From Texas 


By an order entered June 6 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3117, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from June 7, 1928, until Janu- 


| ary 7, 1929, the operation of certain 


Equipment that has been used for fish ! 


be used for 


unless 


ordinarily 
traffic 


cannot 
perishable 


ficiently long time has elapsed for the 
offensive odor to pass off. 


other ; 
thoroughly | 
| cleansed, and not even then unless a svuf- } 


The cost of hauling the extra weight | 
of an iced refrigerator car for the aver- |! 
age shipment from Morehead and Beau- | 
fort, estimated according to the method | 


used in connection with. the 
tion of the charges on bananas, plus an 
amount representing interest on the 


considera- ! 


greater investment in a refrigerator car | 
than a box car, would, if accepted as a | 
proper basis, justify the charge assailed. | 


It has been sufficiently shown that re- 


frigerator cars have not been so gen- | 
! erally furnished or generally so reason- ! 


ably necessary for the fresh fish trafiic 
as a whole in the section of the country 
involved as to warrant the 
that the service of furnishing such cars 


is legally presumed to be contemplated | 


by the line-haul rates. Moreover, on 
this traffic it appears preferable, as a 
practical matter, to provide for compen- 
sation by means of a special charge. 

If the compensation were included in 
the line-haul rate it would be paid on all 
shipments, resulting in discrimination 
against those that do not reasonably re- 
quire refrigerator cars, whereas if stated 


as a special charge it would apply oniy | 


where the shipper elected to use a ve- 
frigerator car. Furthermore, it would 
serve as a penalty for the waste of such 


| equipment. 


Dismissal Recommended. 

It is true that all the traffic from More- 
head City and Beaufort in 1927 moved 
in refrigerator cars, that \the special 
charge therefor universally applied, that 
its imposition was not discriminatory and 
that it saved no equipment, but~ there 
are strong indications that with respect 
to a large amount of other fresh fish 
traffic the same would not be true. We 
should hesitate to prescribe any require- 
ments as to the particular movement 
under consideration that would not be 
suited to the balance of traffic. 

Moreover, as a carrier is entitled to 
compensation for the additional expense 
of furnishing a refrigerator car, it is 


conclusion | 





schedules as published in Supplement No. 
19 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s Tariff I. 
C. C. No. 1924. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
eliminate certain routes on livestock, 
carloads, from Texas points to destina- 
tions in central and western territories. 

The proposed changes would result in 


the application of higher combination | 


rates over the routes in question. 


Telephones in Argentina 
Lead for South America 


Argentina has more than a third of 
all the telephones in 
according to a communication from Vice 
Consul C. W. Gray, Buenos Aires, made 
public by the Department of Commerce, 
May 29. The number is increasing rap- 
idly The full text of the statement con- 
tinues: 

Of a total South American registra- 
tion of 532,000 telephones Argentina 
alone has 184,812 or about 35 per cent. 
This was a gain of 20,000 over registra- 
tion in 1926. Exchanges also increased 
from 362 to 408. Most of Argentina’s 
*phones are located in Buenos Aires, its 
capital, and environs. Only 59,630 are 


| scattered throughout the interior of the 


country, the rest being located in or near 
Buenos Aires. 


ment of a reasonable maximum line-haul 
rate which includes the same compensa- 
tion. If the charge were here found not 
justified, the finding would necessarily be 


‘ without prejudice to the carriers’ right 


difficult to see how the payment of aj 


special charge should be any more ob- 
jectionable to the shipper than the pay- 


to put their line-haul rates on a reason- 
able maximum basis, if they are not al- 
ready there. 

It would mean that the special charge 
would be preferred by the shippers, since 
it would not apply to all the shipments 
and, as a penalty, it would tend toward 
a better supply of refrigerator cars for 
the shipments that really require them. 
The charge assailed has been justified. 

An order should be entered requiring 
the cancellation of the schedules in which 
the charges on bananas and coconuts are 
named, prohibiting the publication of any 
other schedules naming charges of like 
nature on the same traffic, discontinuing 
the investigation and suspension proceed- 
ing, and dismissing the cdémplaint re- 
specting fresh fish and other seafoods, 











South America, | 





Automobile Chamber of Commerce. The 
fourth was held in London in November, 
1927, under the auspices of the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders, Under 
the plan which was decided upon at the 
last meeting of the Congress in the 
United States, two out of three of the 
annual conferences should be _ held 
abroad. Accordingly, the 1929 meeting 
will revert to America unless other ar- 
rangements should be made at the Rome 
meeting. 

The official languages of the Congress 
are Italian, English, and French. Ger- 
man and Spanish may be spoken in the 
discussions. All official reports indicat- 
ing clearly the heading under which they 
belong are to be presented in two type- 
written copies in English or in French 
only, and in order to be distributed be- 
fore the opening of the Congress they 
are to be accompanied by a summary 


| in French or in English. All reports and 


conimunications are to be in the hands 
of the president of the executive com- 
mittee not later than June 1, 1928. Pa- 
pers arriving after that date will not be 
translated, printed, or distributed. 

Members of the Congress are divided 
into three categories: first, representa- 
tives of governments, municipalities, 
provinces, and other similar bodies, rep- 
resentatives of the League of Nations, 
of the chambers of commerce, of the 
Fascist confederation, and of the ex- 
porting institutions, etc.; second, repre- 
sentatives of the automobile clubs and 
tourihg clubs of the world and of other 
similar organizations; third, members of 
the Bureau Permanent, of the societies 
of motor manufacturers and traders, of 
the societies of automobile accessories, 
representatives of the principal private 
railways, etc. 

Fee Required of Members. 

Every member of the Congress has to 
pay a fee of 100 lira to the secretarial 
office. After payment the identity card 
will be delivered. Every member wi!l 


| receive a ticket diary for the price re- | 
Beacon Milling Company, ; 


ductions on all Italian railways and 
steamers, a badge insuring the admis- 
sion to all the meetings and receptions 
and a leaflet containing all necessary 
information concerning entertainments, 
meetings, and other rerformaces. 

The Executive Committee has the 
right to refuse or suppress any report 
or communication advertising directly 
or indirectly any kind of enterprise or 
other item or material, be it of national 
or foreign produce, 


High Compression Engines 
Produced for Automobiles 


[Continued from Page 1] 
tion engines, anti-knock or high-com- 
pression fuels are a necessity rather 
than a luxury. 
The Bureau of Standards is cooperat- 


| ing with the automotive and petroleum 


industries in studying methods of meas- 
uring detonation with a view to agree- 
ment on at least a provisional stand- 
ard test equipment for rating anti- 
knock fuels. Recent detonation surveys 
at the Bureau show that the test equip- 
ment, used by different laboratories 
varies widely and that gasolines differ- 
ing radically in anti-knock value are 
being produced. 

The other important development is 
in connection with engines for commer- 
cial flying. The Air Commerce Act for 
the regulation of interstate air commerce 
directs the Secretary of Commerce to 
provide for the rating of aircraft of the 
United States as to their air worthiness 
and the Air Commerce Regulations pro- 
vide that all airplanes considered as air- 
worthy must contain power plants ap- 
proved and rated by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The engines first used in commercial 
planes were those designed and built 
for military purposes and these engines 
are known to be safe because they have 
been thoroughly tested by the Army or 
the Navy. 

However, many commercial aviation 
engines are now being built which are 
not designed for military use and each 


| new type of commercial aviation engine 


will be given a type test at the Bureau 
of Standards for the Director of Aero- 
nautics. The requirements for this type 
test have been drawn up with care and 
include a 50-hour endurance test at not 
less than rated speed and load. 


| Air Mail Service to Link 


Canada and United States 


[Continued from Page 1] 


| quired to receive and deliver mails at 
; such post offices on the route, unless 


other provision is made by the Depart- 
ment. Contractors must make own ar- 


| rangements for landing fields, radio sta- 


tions and such other aids to navigation 
as may be necessary for the proper per- 
formance of the service. 

The Department further explained 
orally that mail compartments in all 
places must be made fireproof to the 
satisfaction of the Postmaster General. 

If the development of aircraft has 
been such as to render equipment used 
on the route obsolete after a period of 
five years, the Postmaster General may 
call upon the contractor to provide suit- 
able equipment. 

Discussing its call for bids on the 
proposed route, the Department’s state- 
ment read: 


_ Interests Cannot Be Transferred. 
Assignments of contracts or of inter- 


! ests in contracts are forbidden by law, 


and consequently cannot be allowed. 
Neither can bids nor interest in bids be 
transferred or assigned to other parties. 
Bidders will therefore take notice that 
they will be expected to provide the serv- 
ice awarded to them through the whole 
contract term. 

Contractors under this advertisement 
may be permitted to sublet service to 
acceptable persons, by permission of the 
Postmaster General, at not less than the 
contract rate of pay. 

When a bid is signed by an incorpo- 
rated company, it should be accompanied 
by evidence of the authority of the per- 
son signing the bid so to sign on behalf 
of the company. Such evidence may be 
a certified copy of the proceedings pur- 
suant to which the person was elected 
or appointed an officer or agent of the 
company and that part of the by-laws 
showing his authority as such officer or 
agent to sign the bid; or a certified copy 
of a resolution of the board of directors 
or stockholders conferring such author- 
ity upon him. 





Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
June 6 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 18403. San Angelo Cotton Oil Com- 
pany et al, v. Arizona Eastern Rail- 
road Company, et. al. Decided May 22, 
1928. 

Rates on cottonseed, in carloads, from 
Safford, Ariz., to San Angelo, Tex., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint set 
No. 16233. Jacksonville Traffic Burea 

v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Com- 

pany, et. al. Decided May 24, 1928. 

Class rates and certain commodity 
rates from points north of the Ohio 
River and west of the Mississippi River 
and on traffic transported through the 
Gulf ports and the Virginia cities to 
Jacksonville, Fla., found to have been un- 
duly prejudicial to Jacksonville and in 
violation of the fourth section of the in- 
terstate commerce act, during periods 
named, but not unreasonable. Repara- 
tion denied. Present rates found not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial, or in 
violation of the fourth section. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Rates Formerly Prejudicial 
To Jacksonville Rectified 


[Continued from Page 1] 
from central and western territories from 
March 1, 1924, to November 9, 1924, in- 
clusive. 

As no damage has been proved to have 
resulted from the undue prejudice found 
to exist or from the violations of sec- 
tion 4, reparation is denied. 

We further find that the present class 
rates and the rates on automobiles, in 
carloads, from the territories above de- 
scribed to Jacksonville are not unrea’, 
sonable, unduly prejudicial or in violation 
of section 4. 

We further find that the rates on 
cyanamid, in carloads, from Niagara 
Falls, Ont., to Jacksonville and the rates 
on iron and steel articles, in carloads, 
from Buffalo, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and points taking the same rates, to 
Jacksonville, have not been shown to be 
unreasonable, 

The complaint will be dismissed. 


Revised Plans for Bridge 
At Natchez Are Approved 


Revised plans for a bridge over the 
Mississippi River at Natchez, Miss., have 
been approved by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Colonel C. B. Robbins, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of War June 1, which follows 
in full text: 

The site now proposed involves no 
change in the navigation clearances of 
the proposed channel openings which are 
believed to be better situated for naviga- 
tion purposes than the openings shown 
on the plans previously approved. 


For less than 
two stamps 


Have you ever 
thought of the price 


of The United States 
Daily in that way? 


If you buy one 
copy it costs you 5e. 
But if you buy it for 
a year or for two 
years, the copies cost 
you (depending 
upon the length of 


the term) less than 
4c to 214c each. 


That is a low price 
to pay for complete 
daily information as 
to the activities of 
the United States, so 
arranged that you 
instantly locate what 
will interest you. 


Do you know 
some one who would 
qualify as a reader, 
some one who would 
be grateful to you for 
telling him about 
The United States 
Daily? If so, express 
to him our willing- 
ness to send sample 
copies for his inspec- 
tion. 
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Amount Is Reduced 


Below Budget Figure 


xpenditures Authorized Ex- 
ceed Four and One-Half 
Billion Dollars. 


4 [Continued from Page 1] 
ransmitted in December, 1927, for the 
scal year 1929, $4,258,793,765.53. 
Supplemental estimates submitted dur- 
ng the session for consideration in con- 
ection with the regular annual bills for 
he fiscal year 1929, $22,071,319.38. 

Total estimates for regular annual 
bills and under permanent appropria- 
ions, $4,280,865,084.91. 

Total appropriations in regular annual 
bills and under permanent appropria- 
ions, $4,280, 290,329.81. 


Reduction Effectec 
n Annual Bills 


Reduction effected by Congress in the 
estimates for regular annual bills, $574,- 
755.10. 

Supplemental estimates submitted dur- 
ng the session for consideration in con- 
ection with deficiency and other bills, 
primarily for the fiscal year 1928 and 


99 


prior fiscal years, $356,511,729.23. 


Total appropriations made in deficiency | 
| 


and other acts, $347,019,705.28. — ; 
Reduction made by Congress in estl- 
ates for deficiency bills, $9,492,028.95. 
Total reduction made by Congress in 


estimates for reguar annual and defici- | 


lency bills, $10,066,779.05. . , 
Deduct appropriations made in special 


lacts for payment of claims and _ other 


srecial items for which claims and other | 


not transmitted by the President (ap- 
proximated), $735,000.00. ; 

Net amount by which total appropria- 
tions are less than total estimates, $9,- 
331,779.05. 5 

In arriving at the net reduction of 
Budget estimates only three significant 
increases have been made in the totals 
of any of the appropriation bills. The 
argicultural bill is $1,008,954 in excess 
of Budget recommendations, due pri- 
marily to the addition of $1,000,000 to 
the appropriation for forest roads and 
trails, bringing the amount from $6,500,- 
000 to $7,500,000, to correspond to the 
authorization provided by law. ee 

The War Department appropriation 
bill is $6,655,208.50 in excess of the Bud- 
get, due in the main to the increase of 
the appropriation for rivers and harbors 
to provide for improvement of the Mis- 
souri River. The naval appropriation bill 
is $880,905 in excess of Budget recom- 
mendations, mainly on account of an in- 
crease from 83,250 to 84,000 in the en- 
listed strength. All other bills are at 
substantially Budget figures or sufficient- 
ly under to offset the major increases 
made in these three instances. 

The net reduction of $9,331,000 in to- 
tal Budget estimates has not been ar- 
rgyved at by any arbitrary method. The 
net is reached by a large number of small 
increases and decreases widely distri- 
buted over the entire service. The Bud- 
get estimates have not been accepted just 
as submitted. Each paragraph has been 
carefully scrutinized by the committee 
and full explanation and justification for 
the amount required from those defend- 
ing the requests. 


The preparation of a budget for a | 


government with as diverse interests and 
ramifications as those of the United 
States is a complicated and difficult task. 
There must be denials and disappoint- 
ments. After seven years of experience 
it can safely be said that we have made 
steady progress. 

The total of all appropriations made 
at this session may be summarized as 
follows: 

Total in regular annual acts, $2,906,- 
585,736.28; total in deficiency acts, $346,- 
954,705.28; total in miscellanoeous acts, 


$800,000: total of permanent and indefi- | 


nite appropriations, 
total, $4,628,045,035.09. 
Summary Presented 
Of All Appropriations 


This latter sum, classified according to 
ee years, shows the following results: 


$1,373,704,593.53 ; 


iscal year 1929, $4,322,148,922.06; fiscal | 


year 1928, $283,409,395.22; 
1927 and prior yaers, 
total, $4,628,045,035.09. 

For the information of those who de- 
sire to visualize by large groups the 
principal objects of appropriation made 
at this session for the fiscal year 1929 
and prior years, I shall insert the follow- 
ing tabulation: 

Interest on the public debt, $670,000,- 
000; sinking fund and other public-debt 
retirement funds, $541,623,393.53; Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, including insurance, com- 
pensation, and hospitalization, adjusted 
compensation, and hospital construction, 
$586,461,094.71; Postal Service, $776,- 
974,541.45; Navy, $392,617,307.22; mili- 
tary activties, War Department (Army), 
$334, 703,357.75; pensions, all ware prior 
to World War, $256,000,000; pensions of 
civil employes (toward Government’s ac- 


fiscal year 
$22,486,717.81; 


crued liabilities), $19,950,000; Federal ; 


aid for construction of roads, roads in 
forest reserves, and for gratuity to 


States of Vermont, New Hampshire, and ! 


Kentukcy for damge or destruction of 
ypads by floods, $85,577,2994; refund of 
“Internal-revenue taxes, $173,000,000; 
Shipping Board and 
Corporation, $13,688,750; rivers and har- 
bors, flood control, acquisition of Cape 
Cod Canal property, operation of Panama 
and other canals, $118,829,510; enforce- 
ment of prohibition, including sums for 
the Bureau of Prohibition, Coast Guard, 
customs service, and estimated amounts 
under the Department .of Justice, $36,- 
000,000; settlement of war claims (alien 
property, etce.), $50,000,000; construc- 
tion of public buildings within and with- 
out the District of Columbia and for ac- 
quisition of property for sites for pub- 
lic buildings, $54,315,083.56; all other 
activities, including the Executive Office, 
the judiciary, the executive departments, 
the independent establishments, payment 
of judgments, etc. $518,304,702.87; total, 
$4,628,045,035.09. 


Sum of $135,000,000 
Remained from Last Session 


The amount appropriated at, this 
session of Congress in all bills, regular 
annual and deficiency, for the fiscal year 
1929 and for prior years, and including 
the permanent and indefinite appropria- 
tions, is $4,628,045,035.09. There is in- 
\uded in this amount, however, the ap- 

ropriations from the second deficiency 


Merchant Fleet | 


Congress 


bill for the fiscal year 1927, which be- 
came stranded at the second session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, due to a fili- 
buster in the Senate. The estimates for 
that bill, and the public buildings appro- 
priation bill which failed with it aggre- 
gated  $135,000,000. Approximately 
$120,000,000 of this amount have of ne- 
cessity had to be added to the appro- 
priations of the present session in order 
to meet the laws covered by the appro- 
priations in the bill which failed. If this 
sum of $120,000,000 be deducted from the 


there remains $4,508,045,035.09 in appro- 
priations chargeable to the Seventieth 
Congress, 


sion of the Sixty-ninth Congress, ex- 


appropriations, total $4,149,502,526.65. 
appropriations made at the present ses- 
sion, but more accurately chargeable to 


of $4,269,502,526.65. 

The total appropriations for the txo 
sessions, therefore, on a comparable 
basis, show an increase from $4,269,502,- 
526.65 to $4,508,045,035.09, or in the sum 
of $238,542,508.44, 

This increase covers practically every 
range of Federal activity. It is nearly 
| 10 years since the war closed. 1 
lation has increased by nearly 10,000,000 


greatly augmented, 


United States has become the outstand- 
ing world power. Our activities and in- 


national expenditures must necessarily 
grow. The country has been and is pros- 
perous and as industry and individuals 
prosper the revenue of the Government 
| will keep pace with the normal increase 
in expenditures. 
| and readjustment period passed, with a 


eral provision for debt curtailment, and 
with confidence in the conduct of the af- 


no anxiety felt or heed 
alarmists. Government expenditures are 
being carefully and cautiously watched, 
both by the executive and legislative 
branches through the operation of the 
budget. Denial and repression must al- 
ways be practiced and unworthy projects 
rejected, but all progress in Government 
affairs to keep pace with the rapidly 
| advancing interests of the United States 
can not be judged solely by the mere 
size of the total of appropriations or 
expenditures. If the nation lives within 
its income, reduces its debt, and still has 
| &@ margin left with which to reduce the 
tax kurden, it can hardly be accused or 
convicted of extravagance merely be- 
cause there is an increase in totals. 





Increase Due to Items 
Necessary for Expansion 


While there are a large number of ; 


comparatively small increases running 
through the great majority of Federal 
activities the total increase of the ses- 
sion is due in the main to a number of 
items of considerable size resulting from 
the enactment of new laws at this session 
designed to expand our national interests 
and further protect and promote the 
prosperity of our people. 

Though the war ended nearly 10 years 
ago there is included in the appropria- 


000 for the carrying into effect of the 
settlement of war claims act of 1928 to 
provide for the disposition of alien prop- 


out of the war. The act authorized ap- 
propriations of not to exceed $100,000,- 
000 for this purpose. The $50,000,000 
appropriation will be devoted partly to 
the payment of compensation under 
| awards made by the arbiter for German 
: Ships, patents, and radio stations seized 
by the United States during the war and 
partly to the credit of a special fund 
from which will first be paid the claims 
arising out of the war and adjudicated in 
favor of American citizens. 

Under the provisions of the public 
buildings act of May 25, 1926, as 
amended, appropriations are made for 
work on public buildings throughout the 
| United States totaling in all acts for 
this session $39,035,083.56, and in the 
District of Columbia for Federal office 
buildings to replace temporary war-time 
construction and rented quarters, $5,600,- 
000, an aggregate of $44,635,083.56. Of 
this latter amount approximately $20,- 
000,000 is accounted for by funds for 
building construction which came over 
to the present session due to the delay 
in the program occasioned by the failure 





of the appropriations in the Senate fili- | 


buster of last session. The amount for 
buildings outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia provides for work on 233 projects 
under an aggregate limit of cost of ap- 
proximately $125,000,000. The sum of 
$9,680,000 is also carried for the ac- 
quisition of property in Washington City 
| to provide additional sites for public 
buildings and to carry out the scheme of 
development for the National City. 


Impetus Given 
To Aviation Activity 


An impetus to aviation, both military 
and civil, is given by the appropriations 
of the present session. The increase for 
the War Department is $4,233,968, for 
the Navy Department $11,856,000, for 
the Depariment of Commerce $1,642,- 
850, for the Post Office Department 
$4,000,000, making a total increase of 
$21,732,818. The increase for the Pos- 
tal Service includes $2,050,000 for the 
extension of air-mail routes outside the 
limits of continental United States for 
the carrying of mail by air to foreign 
countries. It is anticipated that with 
this sum the lines to Cuba and the West 
Indies will be expanded and service 
facilitated and routes will be operated 
to Mexico, other Central American 
countries, and possibly to the west coast 
of South America. The importance of 
this phase of air development can not 
be overemphasized and Congress has 
recognized the opportunity thus pre- 
sented. 

An item of $74,500,000 appears in 
the appropriations of this session for 
the first time and is in effect a “book- 
keeping” appropriation so far as the 
total is concerned. This sum_repre- 
sents premium payments on Govern- 
ment life insurance credited to the Gov- 
ernment life insurance fund for pay- 
ment of losses, dividends, refunds, and 
other benefits under the insurance pol- 





appropriations of the present session, | 


The appropriations for the second ses- | 


clusive of the bills which failed and in- | 
cluding the revised figures on permanent | 


Our popu- | 
persons and our national wealth has been | 


As the result of the | 
war and our secure financial position the | 


i terests have multiplied and with it our | 


a 


nerease in Total of Appropriations 
Shown in Analysis 


+ 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


the past session, there is reached a total | 
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Farm Credits 


Appropriations 


Advance Is Ascribed 
To Wider Activities 


Interests of Government Multi- 
plied, Says Representa- 
tive Weod. 


ceipt and an appropriation and,is an 
offset but is included in the totals 


chargeable appropriations may 
listed in giving a true picture of the 
total. 

The Postal Service shows an increase 
of approximately $21,000,000. 


just referred to, there is, in addition to 
the normal increase in expenses of op- 


, | erating the Postal Service, an unusual 
Adding to this sum the $120,000,000 of ; 


item of $7,500,000 to enable the Post 
Office Department to carry out the pro- 
vision of the merchant marine act 
1928 in so far as they relate to the 


| carrying of mail to foreign countries. 





balanced budget each year including lib- 


fairs of the Government, there need -be: | 
paid to the | 


tions of this session an item of $50,000,- | 





erty and the payment of claims arising | 


| present s 





| 
| 
| 


| worm 


That act provides for increased rates 
for the carrying of mail on ships flying 


the American flag as an aid in the de- } 


velopment of the 


American . merchant 


marine and the sum appropriated is in | 


furtherance of the policy adopted at 


| the present session of Congress. 


Housing Program 
For Military Posts 

Pursuant to the policy of construction 
at military posts to 
structures and provide adequate housing 
for officers and men, a total has 


pair and general 
The amount thus granted is an increase 
in the total of this ; 


299,975 
An appropriation of $19,950,000 


made to apply toward the Government’s 
accrued liability in the fund for the re- 


tirement of Federal civil employes for | 


disability and age. While the amount 
in the fund thus far, contributed solely 
by the employes, is sufficient to pay cur- 
rent annuities, Congress has recognized 
that the Government liability must be 
met and should be met currently rather 
than defer it to the time when the pay- 
ment of the Federal share would prove 
a serious charge against the revenues. 
The retirement act was first passed in 
1920 and up to the present no payment 
has been made into the fund by 


tired or to assume the liability created 
at the time of the passage of the origi- 
nal act by the retirement of those by 
whom no contribution whatever had been 
made. ‘ 
The appropriation for the Navy De- 
partment shows a large increase. While 
some additional amounts are provided 
for current operating expenses, including 
provision for 750 additional enlisted men, 
there is an increase, exclusive of the 
increase for aviation heretofore referred 


| to, of $24,300,000 for carrying on the 
| program of construction of light cruisers | 


authorized in the 1924 act. 
The additional sum of $15,000,00 


is 


allowed under the provisions of the flood | 


control act to be expended in conjunction 
with the previous appropriation of $10,- 
000,00 under the provisions of the new 
law toward the enlarged plan for curb- 


ing the flood waters of the Mississippi | 


River and its tributaries. 
Other Major Items 
Of Increase Listed 


In addition to the feregoing increase, 
other major items of increase at the 
sion are as follows: 

Eradication and control, quarantine, 
and establishment of cotton-free zones, 
to curb the spread of the pink boll- 
of cotton in Texas and other 
Southwestern States, $5,000,000. 

Acquisition of the bonds of the Cape 
Cod Canal Co. under the contract for 
purchase of the canal by the United 
States, $6,280, 000. 

Relief of the States of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Kentucky on account of 
the damage to or destruction of roads 
and bridges by the floods of 1927, $5,- 
197,294. 

Increase for 


rivers and harbors, in- 
cluding the 


improvement of Missouri 


| River, $5,886,310. 


Toward the construction of the Memo- 
rial Highway from Washington to Mount 
Vernon as a part of the commemoration 
of the two hundredth anniversay of the 
birth of George Washington, $2,500,000. , 

Construction and readjustment of stor- 
age facilities for ammunition for the 
Army and Navy to correct conditions 
adjacent to populous centers and to pro- 


| vide proper storage for supplies not now 


adequately housed, $3,108,159. 
Extension of the Foreign Service build- 
ing program to provide adequate quar- 


ters for representatives of the United | 


States abroad, $2,000,000. 

One decrease under normal appropria- 
tions deserves particular mention. 
amount for interest on the public debt 
is estimated to be decreased from $720,- 
000,000 for the current year to $670,- 
000,000 for the next year, or by the sum 
of $50,000,000. This is brought about by 
a decrease in the amount of the out- 
standing principal of the debt and by 
the refunding operations resulting in a 
lower rate of interest for the new securi- 
ties than that paid on the issues retired 


by the refunding. The amount saved in | 


interest might be very well added to the 
total relief granted by the tax bill, for 
it is a permanent lifting of a burden- 
some obligation. 

The Congress at this session has 
passed an unusual number of laws au- 
thorizing appropriations, which will be 
felt for many years to come. While ini- 
tial appropriations under many of these 
acts have been made at the present ses- 


sion, there will follow in the ensuing j 
years appropriations in larger amounts | 


to carry the acts into full effect. The 
total of the various measures spread over 
a period of years in the. future, running 
as high as 10 years for the flood control 
act, is in excess of $1,000,000,000. A par- 
tial list showing the major expenditure 
authorizing legislation will be found in 
Table C appended to this statement. 
The Republican Party has kept faith 
in its promises for retrenchment in Gov- 
ernment expenditures and financial re- 
form. Its record is complete and un- 
answerable. From the assembly of the 
Republican Congress in May, 1919, to 


icies and appropriated by law for such | the present date, every effort has been 
! purposes. It at once represents a re-! made to manage public affairs according | ful citizen, 


of j 
| the Budget in order that all properly 
be | 


Exclu- | 
sive of the increase for postal air mail, | 


replace war-time | 


been ; 
appropriated at this session of $15,819,- | 
975 over and above items of purely re- 

improvement nature. | 


sion’s appropria- | 
a | tions over those of last session of $10,- ! 
With the retrenchment | 


is 


the | 
| United States toward a liquidation of 
its share to care for those currently re- | 


The | 


Mercantile Credit 
Shrinks as Farmers | 


Borrow More Cash | 


Increase in Use of Bank 
Loans Revealed by Finan- 
cial Survey of Cotton 
Belt. 





[Continued from Page 1] 
greatest amount was $550, used in South 
Carolina. 


These amounts represent averages for | 


all farms. Only 71 per cent use short- 


term credit in the form of cash loans or 


' merchant credit, or both. 

Tenants are more generally the users | 
than are owners, having had | 
loans in 86 per cent of the cases as com- | 
; pared with 68 per cent for owners. The 


of credit 


size of the average tenant loan is about 
25 per cent smailer than the loan to the 
owner. 


| The amounts of short-term funds bor- 
| rowed by southern farmers appear to be | 


of | 


increasing. Studies in 1921 and 1922 


| covering over 1,600 farms in Tennessee, 


! North Carolina, and Georgia, showed an 
averege amount of all merchant and cash 
credit per farm of $215. 


| Agriculture, Department 


In 1926 statements of over 1,000 farm- | 


crs in the same States gave a correspond- 
| ing total of $284, exclusive of about one- 
third that amount carried over from the 
| previous year. 

Borrowing to Buy Fertilizer. 
xpenditure for fertilizer usually ap- 
s as the princij 
g in the Southeast. This item con- 
stituted 48 per cent of the total credit 
in 1923 and 53 per cent in 1926. 
In the sections studied local 
supplied 66 per cent of the cash credit 
in 1926 and zgricultural credit corpora- 


tions about 17 per cent. The increased 


pal purpose in bor- | Second, 


banks | 


amounts cf credit which are now required | 


and the swing t 
merchants and fer 
increased the demands 
| banks and other 
The wide aiff 


urd a cash policy by 
upon the local 
eredit institutions. 

rence between time and 


lizer companies have | 


cash prices on fertilizer since 1925 has | 


caused a marked increase in the number 
of applications for cash loans. 
for such loans have in many cases 
brought the demand beyond the capacity 
of local banks to supply and has led 
some banks to adopt a policy of not ex- 
tending fertilizer credit. 

This class of loans is undesirable for 
many banks because it requires the with- 
drawal of large amounts of funds early 


in the spring with no offsetting receipts 


until fall. , . 
Despite this increased use of credit, the 
total cost of borrowing nas probably 
| not risen materially, if any, because of 
a lower average of credit costs result- 
ing from the substitution of cash loans 
for merchant credit. 
in the States 
29 per cent cash credit and 71 per cent 


merchant credit, whereas the 1926 in- } 


quiry in these States showed 62 per cent 
cash credit and only 38 per cent from 
merchants. 


Resulting economy from this change in | 


source of credit is evident from the 1926 
studies in South Carolina and Georgia 
which showed that the weighted average 
credit cost for cash loans in those States 
was 9 per cent a year, while the average 
cost for merchant credit was 28 per cent 
a year. A considerable part of the high 
charge for merchant credit is due to the 


25 per cent above cash prices. 
Should farmers of these States succeed 


permit the extension of credit at lower 
costs per dollar than the present average 
rate of 13 per cent, they would increase 
proportionately the average amount of 
funds that could be obtained for the same 
total outlay. ; 

Whether the farmer is in a better posi- 
| tion because of these changes depends 
upon the use of the proceeds of ioans 
secured. He has gained from a lower 
! pate and from improved credit standing 
wherever closer conformance to commer- 
cial practices has permitted cash bor- 
rowing. He has lost wherever the 
crease of credit has been used for farm- 
ing operations or other purposes which 
have not returned the amount of the 
| advance and so has remained as a debt. 

Operating Capital Small. 

The southeastern part of the United 
States is noteworthy because of the rela- 
tively small amount of operating capi- 





; tal in the form of livestock, machinery, | port to the Department of Commerce. 


and other equipment used to supplement 
! the labor of the farm operator. A wise 

application of credit for such purposes is 
! to be encouraged as an aid to increased 

nreduction and increased income. 

The greatest care is needed in select- 
ing the objects for which debt is to be 
incurred. The average year’s operations 
should return the entire principal of the 
loan plus interest and other charges. 

Unless the farmer can make his use 


The 1923 studies j 
mentioned above showed | 


| purchase of fertilizer at time prices often | 


in establishing credit conditions which | 


in- | 


Requests | 





| profit of 4,800,00 lats, a million ad 
| 
| 


YEARLY 


TODAY'S 
PAQE 


911) q 


INDEX 
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Finance 


Estimates and Appropriations 


Comparison Made by the House Committee | 


On Appropriations of 


] 


Regular acts, fiscal year 1929 
OF iris 
District of Columbia 


| Independent offices 


Interior Department 
Legislative Establishment 
Navy Department 


Departments of State, 
merce and Labor: 
State 
Justice 
Commerce 
Labor 


Justice, Com- 


Total 
Treasury and Post Office I 


Treasury 
Post Office 


Jepartments: 


Total 


War Department: 
Military : 
Nonmilitary e< 8 


Total, War Department 


2,907,160,491.38 


Total, regular annual acts 
Deficiency acts 
First, 1928 
1928 
Total, deficiency acts 
Total, regular 
ciency acts 


annual and defi- 


Miscellaneous relief, 
acts (estimated) 


claims, and other 


Total, regular annual, 
and miscellaneous 


deficiency, 


Permanent andindefinite appropriations 


Grand total 


ill. +includes $550,000 transferred 
‘olumbia estimates and exclusive of 


Document No. 149, Water Boundary, United S 


tates 


tion of foregoing appropriation by 


5,035.09. 


Operating Income of Telephone Companies 


judget 
estimates, 
Seventieth 
Congress, 
first 
$138,125 
*37,69 


361,264, 


301,510, 


768,050,042.00 


1,069 


309,7 


2,080, 


$4,637,376,814.14 9$4,628,045,035.09 
*Exclusive of $42,500 for Freedman's Hospital transferred to 
from first deficiency 


2 000 


fiscal vears: 
and prior years, including judgments 


Amounts Asked and 


Increase (+) 
or 
decrease (—) 
Appropriations, appropriations 
Seventieth compared 
Congres with Budget 
first estimates 
51,008,954.00 
478.00 


309.00 


s, 
session 
839.88 
686.00 
3,802.00 
1,839.00 
72,146.86 


session 


68, 
39, 
509,800.00 
$25,253.60 


907.00 1- $80,905.00 


000,00 
» 400.00 


30,500.00 


7,500.00 


400.00 


©96.392 


218.00 a 
764,950,042 


18 200.00 


000.00 


560,260.00 1,061,342,060 


81, 


258.00 


391,862,013.00 


200.936 


14¢ 


947.5 
017,757. 


346,954,705.5 


446.60 


—~—10,066 


3,253,540,441.56 


£800,000 735,000.00 


3,254,340 441.56 - 


9,331,779.05 


1,373 


,704,593.53 ,104,5 


$9,321,779.05 


and $42,500 from 
transferred to first deficiency bill. 
and M § Estimated. 
1929, $4, = 


and audited 


of 
tHouse 
{Classifica- 


District 


elaims, 


For March Increased Over Last Year 


Ratio of Expenses to Revenues Declined While Number 
Of Stations in Service Was Larger. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
made public on June 5 a summary of the | 


March earnings reports of 88 telephone ; 


Number of company 

at end of month : 
REVENUES. 

Subscribers’ station revenues 

Public pay station revenues 

Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 

Message tolls : 

Miscellaneous toll line revenues 

Sundry miscellaneous revenues 

Licensee revenue—Cr. 

Licensee revenue—Dr. 

Telephone operating revenues 

EXPENSES. 

Depreciation of plant and equi] 

All other maintenance 

Traffic expenses 

Commercial expenses . 

General and miscellaneous expenses 

Telephone operating expenses 

Net telephone operating revenues 

Other operating revenues 

Other operating expenses 


stations in service 


ment 


| Uncollectible operating revenues 


Operating income before deducting 
Tax signable to operations . 
Operating income ...... ; 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent .. 


tiuxes 


Profits Increased 
By Bank of Latvia 


The annual statement of the Bank of 
Latvia for the year 1927 shows a net 


than the preceding year even though 
interest rates were lower in 1927 than 
in 1026, according to the Commercial 


| Attache at Riga, C. J. Mayer, in a re- 


of credit improve his position over the | 


| alternative course, he will do better to 
restrict his borrowing even though he 
might be able to secure credit at a low 
| cost. This caution in the use of addi- 
tional funds is the more necessary in 


! est rate on the amount invested. 


business principles. How well these ef- 
forts have succeeded is reflected in the 
following resume: 

A reduction in 


total appropriations 


since the third session of the Sixty-fifth | 


Congress (Democratic) of $2,644,000,000. 

A reduction in annual expenditures un- 
der those for the fiscal year 1920 (Demo- 
cratic) of $2,483,000,000. 

A decrease in the public debt from its 
| peak of $8,845,000,000. 

A decrease in the annual interest on 
the puklic debt since 1920 of $354,000,- 
000. 

A decrease of the annual tax burden 
since 1921 of $1,826,000,000. 

A total of Treasury surpluses in eight 
fiscal years of $2,892,629,000. 


of appropriations submitted by the Ex- 
ecutive of more than $4,250,000,000. 





in excess of $1,500,000,000. 

The settlement of debts due from for- 
eign countries on account of loans ad- 
vanced during the World War, providing 
; for repayments of principal and interest 

amounting. to approximately $22,000,- 

000,000. 

This the traditional ca- 


record, and 


pacity of the Republican Party to pro- | 


| 

| efficient and sane management of 
the affairs of the Government, should 

| commend themselves to every thought- 


A decrease by Congress in estimates | 


The repeal of appropriations totaling | 


view of the fact that the net return from | 
farms is not equal to the current inter- | 


| Stocks of Silver Show 


to efficient, economical and constructive | 





| taled 96,100,000 taels, - -s 


The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Of the net profit of 4,800,000 lats 
the branch office in the provinces | 
earned 1,405,000 lats, the balance be- | 
ing earned by the head office in Riga. } 
The above profit resulted after writing | 
off 3,245,000 lats of doubtful claims 
of which amount 1,436,000 lats was in- 
curred by the letter of credit opera- | 
tions. Losses in 1926 amounted to 5,- 
500,000 lats. 

The net profits of the Bank were dis- 
tributed as provided for in the Stat- 
utes as follows: 1,200,000 to the capital 
of the Bank, 500,000 to the Reserve 
Fund and 2,900,000 to the account of 
the State Treasury. 


Decrease in Shanghai 


Silver stocks in Shanghai June 8 to- 
a cable des- 
patch to the Department of Commerce 
from its Shanghai office. Following is 
the full text: j 
Of this amount 62,000,000 taels were 
held in native banks. The figures for 
the previous week were 99,300,000 taels 
and 63,800,000 taels respectively. Sycce 
and bars were valued at 37,700,000 taels, 
which represents an increase of 700,000 
taels since May 27. The actual number 
of dollar coins was 81,400,000 being 
3,600,000 less than on May 27. 


! Rediscount Rate Raised 
By Bank in Kansas City | 


An increase in the rediscount rate by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, effective June 7, was announced 
June 6 by the Federal Reserve Board, 
The new rate is 4% per cent, an in- 
crease of one-half of 1 per cent. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of the announce- 
ment, 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City has established a _ rediscount 
rate of 4% per cent on all classes of 


15,022,265 »275,327 


$52,405,499 
3,811,204 


23,564.585 
2,826,607 
2,018,535 
1,440,481 
1,401,904 


$5,340,650 


21,664, 


| rupees since May 15. 





paper of all muturities, effective June 
7, 1928, 


companies which have annual operating 


revenues in excess of $250,000. The sum- 


4 mary in full text follows: 


Inc. or *Dec. 


Ratio | 


1928 1927 Amount Pct, 


746,938 
468,333 
3,602,828 
590,891 
79,018 


b2,937,166 
208,376 * 
S4, 
2,485, 
$16,128 
222,602 
*1,241,580 
* 7,099 
0,110 


675,643 


mes * 


,990,540 


12,170,413 
770,459 
347,949 
3,846,607 
3,467,179 


948,987 
218,711 
494,976 
710,809 
809,013 
182,496 
2,167,614 


<2 be 00 


28 997,855 


oT 
318 


63.65 *1.68 


Silver Imports Into India 


Decrease Sharply for Week | 


Silver imports tnto India for the week 


ending May 26 totaled 128,000 ounces, 


says a cable despatch to the Department | 


of Commerce from its Bombay Office. 


The imports originated from Port Said. | 


During the preceding week the imports 
totaled 2,986,000 ounces, according to the 


; announcement which follows in full text: 
Currency in reserve on May 22 totaled | 


945,000,000 rupees in silver coins as 
compared with 944,700,000 rupees on 
May 15. Bullion in reserve was 61.900.- 
000 rupees, being an increase of 100,000 


estimated on June 1 at 3,400 bars, which 


represents a decrease of 800 bars since | 
[The offtake is poor, market | 


May 24, 
quiet and prices weak. 


.200.00 | 


Interior appropriation | 


$283,409,- | 


Silver stocks were | 


} U. S. Treasury 
| Statement 


June 4, 
Made Public June 6, 1928. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts....... 

| Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax..... 
Miscellaneous Inter- 

nal revenue...... 
Miscellaneous receijts.. 


$2,673,212.18 


eve 1,364,811.18 
2,651,150.17 
1,448,723.24 
8,137,896.77 
24,650.00 
54,264,719.03 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous dey... 


Total seewe 


Expenditures, 
General expenditures.., 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in speci"! ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service c >rtifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


62,427,265.80 


$11,015,699.65 
415,566.65 
857,819.68 
30,641.55 


175,493.62 
105,319.22 


95,954.89 
199,932.92 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 


12,545,440.94 
public 


| Other dekt 
penditures 


Balance today.... 


Total 


62,427,265.80 
| Foreign Exchange 

New 
serve Bank of 


to the Secretary 
lowinr 


York, June 
New 


of 


6.—The 
York, 
the 


Federal 
today 
Treasury 


Re- 
certified 
the fol- 


In pursuance of the provision of Section 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we heve ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the .[ew York me et at noon today for 
| cable transfers pay le in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 


599 
522 


Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 

3elgium (belga) 

3ulgaria (lev : 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
[ 2nmark (krone) baa knaeeeoee 
Englanc (pound sterling) . 
| Finland (markka) 
| France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (crachma) .......ccccces 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (Guilder) 
Norway (krone) ........cscceee. 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krone) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (ilong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (ren) er. 
Singapore (S. S.) dollar 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso) (gold) ... 
| Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Gar silver 


14.0680 
13.9542 
-7179 
2.9624 
26.8309 
488.2258 


at. ) 
2664 
4). 7 
25.7938 
11.2091 
4.2917 
6175 
16.6915 
25.8304 





12.0200 
12.1942 
102.2752 
98.1600 


A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 

1. Makes it unnecessary for a foreign 


ma acturer to investigate the 
standing of an American importer. 


nables an importer to buy from 
n hants who demand cash 


. Es 
Pe 
3. Ha'ps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 
Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


Te? BOUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 

Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 
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HON. ROY A. YOUNG 
GOVERNOR OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


as guest speaker on the 
HALSEY-STUART PROGRAM 
will talk on 
“Low the business man and 


the general public are protected by 
the Federal Reserve System” 


ewe 


Also a pleasing musical program 


9 P.M. 
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ee 


Chemicals 


Explanation of Chemi stry of Solid Alcohol 


Is Unnecessary to 


> ——_— 
| either by the soap product or by the 


Method of Producing 
Article Was Specified 


Knowledge of Theory Under- 
lying Process Is Not Re- 
quired of Patentee. 


U, S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
ET AL. Vv. THE THEROZ COMPANY. 
Equity No. 2607. 
APPEALS FOR THE FOURTH CIRCUIT.) 
Schaub patents 1262267 and 1262268 

for processes of making artificial fuel, 

popularly known as solid alcohol, wherein 

a fuel is produced which has a nitrocellu- 


lose framework containing in its pores | 
ess 


and pockets nothing but alcohol, were 
held to be valid and infringed. 

Where specifications and claims were 
sufficiently definite to guide those skilled 
in the art to enable them to produce the 
patented article, and where patentee has 
given to the world a new product by de- 
vising a process which had never before 
been used, it was stated that the process 
claims were valid though patentee did 
not understand the chemical theory or 
natural laws underlying the processes. 

Frederic P. Wartield, Lawrence Bristol 
and Charles E, Hughes 
ton and G. Willard Rich 
Appellants, and Livingston Gifford (Gif- 
ford & Scull and Newton A, Burgess on 
brief) for Appellee and Cross-Appellant. 

Cross-Appeals from District Court for 
District of Maryland, at Baltimore. 

Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott, 


Circuit Judges. The opinion of the Court, | 


by Judge Parker, follows in full text: 
The Theroz Company, as assignee of 


letters patent Nos. 1262267 and 1262268, | 


issued to Jacob Schaub. and 1313878, is- 
sued to Henry M. Brigham, brought this 
suit against the U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cal Company, Inc., and the Sterno Cor- 
poration, for infringement of these pat- 
ents. The defendants pleaded anticipa- 
tion and lack of invention and denied 
infringement. The District Court held 
the two Schaub patents valid and in- 
fringed and referred the case to a Mas- 
ter for an accounting. 
patent was held void on the ground that 
it was anticipated by the Schaub patents. 
All parties have appealed. 


Declares Brigham Process 

Was Properly Held to Be V oid 
The patents in suit cover an aritficial 

fuel, the principal constituents of which 

are alcohol and nitrocellulose, and also 

the process by which it is made. This 


fuel is one of the products popularly | eitpeemiiaiens titi 


known as solid aleohol and is produced 


by dissolving nitrocellulose in commer- | 


‘ial methyl alcohol, which contains ace- | ; 
mee Meteg? alco | was new in the Haddon patent was the 


tone, thickening the resulting colloid by 
the addition of commercial ethyl alcohol 
which contains water, and then coagu- 


lating or jellifying it by the injection | Sent 
ae ; atents 
of tiny streamlets, of water or of com- | Paten 


mercial ethyl alcohol containing water. 

The difference between the two Schaub 
patents is that No. 1262267 prescribes 
the use of ethyl alcohol as a thickener 
and as a_ coagulant, whereas in No. 


no ehty! whatever is used. 
The Brigham patent, which was ob- 


tained sometime after the Schaub pat- | 


ents by the attorney who represented 


5 ‘escribes 2 US ‘drated | : 
mim, Preecribes the use of dehydrated | patent on natural laws or on the chemi- 


ethyl alcohol and acetone as a solvent 


of the nitrocellulose and of water or a | 
mixture of water and commercial ethyl | 


alcohol as a coagulant. Manifestly the 
only difference between this method and 
that of the Schaub patents consist in the 
use of dehydrated ethyl alcohol and ace- 
tone instead of commercial methyl alcohol 
as a solvent; but as this was merely 
the substitution of known equivalents 
well-recognized as such in the art, there 
was no novelty in the Brigham patent 
and the iearned District Judge properly 


held it void for that reason. Crouch v. | 
799; Smith vy. | 
| ployes of the Du Pont Company embody- 


Roemer 105 U. S. 797. 
Nichols 88 U.S. 112, 119. The cross ap- 


peal deals only with the validity of this | 


patent and need not be further con- 


sidered. 


The first question for our considera- | 


tion on the appeal proper is the validity 
of the Schaub patents, which 
ants assail as being void for lack of 
Novelty and invention generally and 
specifically because of anticipation. 
This involves, of course, a considera- 
tion of the prior art, the knowledge, 
achievements and progress of which are 
accurately and painstakingly set forth 
in the opinion of the District Judge, 
14 Fed. (2d) 629, and need not be 
repeated here. It is sufficient to say that 
the prior art in the solid alcohol in- 
dustry disclosed two classes of 
ucts: (1) a spongy soap 
aleohol in its pores; and (2) a mixture 
of alcohol, ether and . nitrocellulose 
in alcohol and ether and solidifying the 
colloid thus formed by evaporaing 
part of the ether. Belonging to the first 
class of products was the “Sterno” 
“canned heat” manufactured and sold 
by the defendant Sterno Corporation 


during the years 1914 to 1920 and until | 
that corroration began to infringe the | 


patents of complainant. 

This soap product, however, was sub- 
ject to a number of objections. The 
soap would melt during combustion and 
the alcohol would spread, producing 
extended flames which were offensive 
and dangerous. After combustion there 
would be an objectionable residue. And 


if the product were kept for any con- | 
P ; | was rendered Schaub by these Du Pont | 


desiccation 
of 


siderable length of time, 
would take place resulting in loss 
weight and 
these objections the ether evapora- 
tion process was tried but was never 
successful. It invoved a _ considerable 
fire hazard and was entirely too ex- 
pensive because of the loss of 
solidification of the remainder of the 
mixture. 


Schaub Invention 
Held Not to Be Anticipated 


The product itself was objéction- 
able, as it gave off the 
burning and contained enough ether 
with the alcohol to make it not entirely 
free from danger. As stated, this ether 
evaporation process was never success- 
ful; and, although defendants pur- 
chased the Poulton patent covering the 
process, they never attempted to make 
use of it but continued to manufacture 
the unsatisfactory soap product until 


the adoption of the infringing process | 


involved in this suit. _ 
It is manifest, we think, that the in- 
ventions of Schaub were not anticipated 


| when 


(Circuit COURT OF | 
| products. 


| ether is also an essential ingredient 


(Hersey Eggin- | 
on brief) for | 


The Brigham | 


| the Schaub patents. 


| vention 
| rely. 


defend- | 


prod- | 
containing | 


a} 
practical 
or: 


combustibility. To obviate | 


ether 
which was evaporated to bring about | 


| U. S. v. 
| U.S. 32, 41; Anderson v. Gilliland 242 U. 


| tion v. 


ether while | 





product of the ether evaporation proc- 
ess. His product differes from the soap | 
product in that instead of the fusible | 
and noncombustible soap it has aj} 
framework of nitrocellulose which 


is 
combustible and leaves no residue. It 


| differs from the product of the ether- 


evaporation process in that it contains 
no ether and gives off no odor of ether 
burning. The process of manu- 
facture, which is also covered by the 
patents, differs radically from the proc- 
esses used in manufacturing the other 
The difference between it and 
the process used in producing the soap 
product 1s so obvious as not to require 


| comment. 


The ether-evaporation process is also 
radically different. Although in this proc- 
methyl alcohol containing acetone 
is used as a solvent of the nitrocellulose, 
of 
the mixture; and coagulation is se- 
cured, not by the addition of water or 
of commercial ethyl alcohol containing 
water, but by evaporation of the ether, | 
which, as stated above, is a dangerous, | 
expensive and commercially impractical 
method. Schaub’s product and the proc- 
by which it produced, there- 
fore, is not merely an improvement 
over prior products and methods but 
both the product and the process are 
radically different from and greatly 
superior to anything theretofore known 
in the industry. 

Defendants rely also upon the pro- 
cess of the Haddon British patent of | 
1907 as an anticipation of the inven- 
tions covered by the Schaub patents; |! 
but this contention is manifestly un- 
sound. Although the process of the Had- 
don patent involved dissolving nitrocellu- | 
lose in methyl alcohol and coagulating | 
the colloid thus formed by the use of 
water or ethyl alcohol containing water, 
it was used not to produce a fuel in 
which the alcohol would be retained in 
the pores of a nitrocellulose structure 
but to produce a strand of artificial silk 
from which all alcohol would be elimi- 
nated. The problem with which it dealt 
was the direct antithesis of that in the 
solid aleohol industry. What was de- 
sired there was to obtain a filament or 
thread of nitrocellulose from which all 
liquid which had been used in its disso- | 
alcohol containing water. These were 
problem was to coagulate the nitrocellu- 
vetain as much liquid as possible. 
Finds English Patent 
Did Not Influence Process 

It was not a new discovery in either! 
invention that nitrocellulose could be dis- | 
solved in commercial methy] alcohol con- 
taining acetone. Nor was is new that! 
dissolved could be! 
coagulated by the use of water or of 
ethyl alcohol containing water. What 


ess is 


silk-like thread produced from nitrocellu- | 


| lose and the process by which it was | 


produced. What is new in the Schaub ! 
is the artificial fuel havihg a 
nitrocellulose framework which contains | 
in its pores and pockets nothing but alco- 
hol (plus only the minute quantity of 


| water contained in commercial alcohol), 
| and the process by which this artificial 


1262268 water is used as a coagulant and | fuel is produced. 


The only similarity in 
the processes is that they depend upon , 
the same natural laws and the same qual- 
ities of the ingredients used; but, of 
course, this does not render one an antici- ! 
pation of the other. No one is given a | 


cal properties of matter. The products 
of the patents are entirely different. The 
processes are entirely different. And 
complete knowledge of all the disclosures 
of the Haddon patent would not have 
suggested the product or the process of 

Passing from the contentions as to 
anticipation, we come to the broader 
contentions of lack of novelty and _ in- 

upon which defendants chiefly 
Here defendants make two con- 
tentions: (1) that Schaub obtained a pat- 
ent on information given him by em- 





ing knowledge familiar to the industry; 
and (2) that the patents embrace merely | 
the operation of well understood natural ! 
laws and matters which were of commoy 
knowledge in the art. 

The first of these contentions was 
examined very minutely by the learned 
District Judge, who arrived at the con- 


| clusion that the Schaub patents were not 


based upon information furnished by the 
Du Pont employes. but u~-» experiments j; 
conducted by Schaub and discoveries 
made in the course of these experiments. 
See 14 Fed. (2d) at 635 and 634. We 
have considered the evidence carefully ; 
and we find ourselves in accord with his | 
conclusion regarding the matter. Aside 
from the testimony of Schaub as to his 
experiments and discoveries and_ the 
corroborating evidence offered to sustain 
him, it appears that the Du Pont Com- } 
pany itself was at the time engaged in 
an attempt to produce a commercially 
solid alcohol and was experi- ! 
menting on a method for producing same 
which it subsequently abandoned as a fail- 
ure. This would seem to effectually nega- 
tive the theory that a successful method 
for accomplishing the desired result was | 
a matter of common knowledge to its 
employes. 


Understanding of Theory 
Declared Not to Be Essential 
There was considerable conflict in the | 
testimony or in the inferences to be | 
drawn therefrom as to what assistance | 


employes, who were sent to assist him 
in experiments which he was making | 
with a nitrocellulose solution purchased 
from the Du Pont Company; but the | 


| trial judge saw and heard the witnesses, 


and his findings on the evidence ought | 
not be disturbed unless we are satisfied 
that he misapprehended the evidence or 
went against the clear weight thereof. 
U. S. Shoe Machinery Co., 247 


S. 350; Wolf Mineral Process Corpora- 
\ Minerals Separation North 
Amercian Corporation (C. C. A. 4th) 18 
Fed. (2d) 485; International Organiza- | 
tion United Mine Workers of America | 
v. Red Jacket Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Co. (C. C. A. 4th), 18 Fed. (2d) 839. 
Defendants make much in their brief 
of Schaub’s ignorance with respect to 
the fact that it is the acetone contained 
in commercial methyl alcohol which is 


| the solvent of nitrocellulose and that it is 


the water contained in commercial ethyl | 
alcohol which is a coagulant. But we 
are not impressed with the argument. 


| Schaub was experimenting with alcohol ! 


of the commercial grades; and, if through | 
such experiments he discovered a way | 


| by the 
| duly lengthen this opinion. 


| ideas involved. (Citing cases). 
| indeed, make such disclosure and descrip- | 


| in the art can understand it. 


' be given 
| world be taught how to use it. 


| His patents, 
the right to monopolize the mere dis- | 


' appear 


' obvious, 


Validity of Patent 


= — Ped oo 
| Infringement Charge 


Sustained on Appeal 


| Product of Defendant Found 


To Be Similar to That of 
Plaintiff, 


to attain the result which he was seek- | 


ing, and correctly described it in his 


the chemical theory or the natural laws 
underlying the process. A partial enu- 
meration of the great inventions 
discoveries which have involved the. use 
of forces and elements not understood 
inventors themselves would un- 
And if it be 
true that Schaub stumbled upon an im- 
portant invention without understand- 
ing the reasons for what he had accom- 
plished, it will not have been the first 
time that truth has been withheld from 


| the wise and learned and revealed to the | 


humble seeker. What was said by Mr. 
Justice McKenna, speaking for the Su- 
preme Court in Diamond Rubber Co. vy. 


| Consol Tire Co., 220 U. S. 428, 435-6; is 


a sufficient answer 
defendants. Said he: 
“A patentee may be badly empirical, 
seeing nothing beyond his experiments 
and the result; yet if he has added a new 


to this position of 


and valuable article to the world’s utili- | 


ties he is entitled to the rank and pro- 
tection of an inventor. And how can it 
take from his merit that he may not 
know all of the forces which he has 
brought into operation? 


able to state the scientific principles 
underlying his invention, and it is im- 
material whether he can stand a success- 
ful examination as to the speculative 
He must, 


tion of his invention that it may be put 
into practice. In this he must be clear. 


He must not put forth a puzzle for in- | 


vention or experiment to solve but the 
description is sufficient if those 
This satis- 


condition of its protection that the world 
something new and that the 
It is no 
concern of the world whether the princi- 


ple upon which the new construction acts | 
| be obvious or obscure, so that it inheres 


in the new construction.” 


We come, then, to the contention that | 


the Schaub patents are void for lack of 


invention because they embrace merely | 


matters which were of common knowl- 
edge in the art and which involve merely 
application of well understood 
laws. This contention is based’ upon the 
fact that it was well known that nitrocel- 
Julose could be dissolved in commercial 


methyl alcohol containing acetone and | 


that water or ethyl alcohol containing 
water was a coagulant of the nitrocellu- 
lose contained in such a solution. 


Means of Coagulation 
Found to Be Accomplishment 
But the answer to this contention is 


that it was not known that by injecting 


water, or ethyl alcohol containing water, 


; in a number of minute streamlets into 


the colloid formed of nitrocellulose dis- 
solved in alcohol, the colloid could be 
coagulated in such a way that the alco- 
hol would be contained in the pores and 
pockets of a nitrocellulose framework or 
structure. This was what Schaub ac- 
complished and herein lies his invention. 
of course, do not give him 


solving of nitrocellulose by the use of 


acetone or of methyl alcohol containing | 
him a | 
of " 


do 


is 


acetone. Neither they give 
monopoly — on the process 
colloid thus formed by water or ethyl 
alcohol containing water. These were 
the things which were known in the 
prior art. What they do give him 
a monopoly on is the process 
making a solid alcohol fuel 
by the process which he invented, that 


is to say, by taking a colloid in which ; 


nitrocellulose had been dissolved by the 


; use of methyl alcohol containing acetone 
| and coagulating 
| Streamlets of water or of ethyl alcohol 


it by injecting tiny 
containing water in such a way that 
they will permeate every portion of the 
colloid and produce a porous nitrocellu- 
lose framework in which the alcohol will 
be contained. 

It 


1S 


said the injection of the water 


in the manner prescribed by the Schaub | 


patents or as is done by defendants is 


an obvious and simple matter and does | the mere aggregate of separate contri 
| aggrege separ Pi ri- 


not entitle Schaub to a patent. It 
obvious and simple now 
Schaub has taught the world how to do 
it, but the question is was it simple or 
obvious before it was done? Thousands 
of dollars had been spent and countless 
experiments had been performed in fruit- 


may 


less endeavors to accomplish the result | 
| which Schaub accomplished; and if the | 


method which he adopted was simple and 
it seems that the defendants 
would have adopted it instead of continu- 
ing to manufacture the admittedly infe- 


! rior soap product and instead of buying a 


patent involving the use of the danger- 
ous and expensive ether evaporation 
process. The answer, of course, is that 


the process of the Schaub patents was | 
| not obvious; and, to quote again from 


the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Diamond Rubber Co. y. 
dated Tire Co., 220 U. S. 428, 434-5: 
“Its simplicity should not blind us as 
to its character. Many things, and the 


patent law abounds in illustrations, seem | 


obvious after they have been done, and, 


‘in the light of the accomplished result,’ | 


it is often a matter of wonder how they 
so long ‘eluded the search of the dis- 
coverer and set at defiance the specula- 
tions of inventive genius.’ Pearl v. Ocean 
Mills, 11 Off. Gaz. 2. 
the event is always easy, and problems 
once solved present no difficulties, in- 
deed, may be represented as never hav- 
ing had any, and expert witnesses may 
be brought forwarfd to show that the new 
thing which seemed to have eluded the 
search of the world was always ready at 


hand and easy to be seen by a merely | 


skillful attention.” 


Invention Involves 
More Than Spraying Process 
The process of Schaub involves more 
than the adoption of an ordinary spray- 
ing process for mixing water with the 
colloid. There was nothing novel, of 
course, in spraying water. It was novel, 
however, to spray _or inject water or 
ethyl alcohol containing water in tiny 


f 


; methyl alcohol was old. 
of nitrocellulose so dissolved by water 


| cesses, was, of course, old. 


and | 


| tiny 


It is certainly | 
not necessary that he understand or be | 


skilled | 


natural | 


of 


that | operating action 





Consoli- | 
| stantially advanced the 





Knowledge after | 
| slavishly 


| Invention 
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Inventions 


--__ 


streamlets intg a colloid composed of 
nitrocellulose dissolved in methyl alcohol 
in the peculiar manner necessary to pro- 
duce a coagulation which would give a 
nitrocellulose framework in the pores 
and pockets of which the alcohol would 
be contained. In other words, the dis- 
solving of nitrocellulose by the use of 
The coagulation 


or ethyl alcohol containing water was 
old. The use of a spray in other pro- 
But the use 
of the three together in a process for 
producing a fuel in which alcohol would 
be contained in the pores and pockets 


of the coagulated nitrocellulose frame- | 
work was new, and the product resulting | 


from the use of the process was also 
new. 

The problem which Schaub had _ to 
which would retain all the liquids as 


well as solids used in its production, and 


which would be completely consumed in | 


combustion. Nitrocellulose was the ob- 
vious solid and alcohol was the obvious 
liquid to use in such a fuel if they could 
be combined; but up to that time it had 
not been discovered how to combine them 
in a_ solid except by the 
ether evaporation process. 

ceeded in evolving a process in which the 
use of ether was eliminated and all of 


the solids and liquids used were retained | 


in the final product, which was com- 
pletely combustible. 
tinct operations. First, the nitrocel- 
lulose which, was to serve as a frame- 
work of the product was to 
dissolved in methyl alcohol, which was 


| one of the liquids desired. The result- 


ing colloid was to be thickened by the 
addition of ethyl alcohol, another of 
the liquids desired. The colloid was then 
to be coagulated by the injection of 
streamlets of water or ethyl 
alcohol containing water. 


The importance of this last step in } 


the process is apparent when it is re- 
membered that the effect of the coag- 
ulant is to solidify almost immediately 
that part of the colloid with which it 
first comes in contact and thus 
round itself with a solid wall and there- 
by limit its effect. To overcome this 
tendency it was necessary that the 
coagulant be carried into every 
of the colloid simultaneously and this 
was accomplished by the use of the 
tiny tubes or pipes injecting the coag- 
ulant in a flowing column of the col- 
loid. To say that Schaub has accom- 


: ‘ f |} plished nothing is absurd. He has given 
fies the law, which only requires as a | 


the world a new product by devising a 
process which had never been employed 
prior to the time that he employed it. 
To see that, in the discovery of this 
new fuel and the process by which it 
may be produced, he has invented 
something new and _ useful, requires 


His process was not |! 
| simple, but involved a number of dis- 


be | 


mes : | solve was to produce an artificial fuel | 
application for a patent, it makes no | 
difference whether or not he understood | 


impractical | 
Schaub suc- | 











sur- | 


part | 


only that we apply the “acid test of |! 


common sense” suggested in the brief 
of defendants. 


New Combination 
Constitutes Invention 
The principles of law applicable are 
elementary and are well stated, with 
citation of the supporting authorities, 
in 20 R. C. L. pp. 1125-6 as follows: 
“A combination is a composition of 
elements, some of which may be old and 


| others new, or all old or all new. It is, 


howev,r, the combination that is the 
invention, and is as much a unit in con- 
templation of law as a single or non- 
composite instrument. The authorities 
establish the following propositions re- 
specting the patentability of devices or 
processes of this character: 1st. That 
a combination is patentable if it pro- 


| 


| 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


J[NSURANCE: Property: Loss or Damage By Riot or Riot Attending Strike, 
—Where seven men armed with revolvers and chemicals entered premises 


of insured, in furtherance of a strike, terrorizing emp 
with chemicals, clothing and piece goods used in the 


loyes and saturating 
business of insured, with- 


out tumult or disturbance, held: Insured is entitled to recovery against insurer 


on policy insuring against all direct loss or damage cau 
tending a strike.—Insurance Co. of North America Vv. 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit).—Yearly 


5, (Volume III). 


sed by riot, or riot at- 
Rosenberg, etc. (Cir- 
Index Page 912, Col. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Validity: Discovery: Processes: Knowledge of Chemical Theory 
of Natural Laws.—Even though patentee discovered the processes without 
knowing chemical theory or natural Jaws underlying them, it was sufficient if 
he furnished specifications and claims definite enough to guide those. skilled in 
the art to enable them to produce the patented article.—U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc.. et al. v. The Theroz Co. (Circuit Court of Avveals for the Fourth 
Circuit, 1928).—Yearly Index Page 912, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


DATENTS: Validity: Infringement: Discovery.—Processes of making arti- 

ficial fuel popularly known as solid alcohol, wherein a fuel is produced which 
has a nitro-cellulose framework containing in its pores and pockets nothing but 
alcohol. held: Patents 1262267 and 1262268 valid and infringed.—U. S. Indus- 


trial Chemical Co., Inc.. et ai. v. The Theroz Co. 


(Cireuit Court of Anneais 


for the Fourth Circuit, 1928).—Yearly Index Page 912, Col. 1 (Volume IIT). 





RADE MARKS: Similarity: “NuStyle” and “NuGrape.”—Applicant held 
entitled to registration of his mark “NuStyle” for soft drinks as against 


the prior mark “NuGrape,” 


owned by opposer, on ground that there was not 


such similarity as to cause confusion in minds of purchasing puble, and that 
opposer’s mark suggests that the beverage includes grape juice as an_ ingredient, 
whereas this is not true of applicant’s mark.—The NuGrape Company of 
America y. East Side Bottling Works.—(Assistant Commissioner of Patents).— 
Yearly Index Page 912, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


Award for Damages to Stock Is Sustained - 


As Covered by Clause Against Strike Riots | 


Holder of Insurance Policy Held to Have Intended Protec- 
tion Against Such Occurrence. 4 


INSUSANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMER- 
ICA, PLAINTIFF IN Error, V. EDWARD 
ROSENBERG AND REUBEN ROSENBERG, 
COMPOSING THE Firm or E. & R. 
ROSENBERG. Circuit CouRT OF AP- 
PEALS OF THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The defendants in error held a policy 
contracted for with plaintiffs in error for 
insurance against all direct loss or dam- 
age caused by (1) riot, (2) riot attend- 
ing a strike, (3) insurrection, (4) civil 
commotion, (5) explosion, to the contents 
of their loft in the City of New York. 

Seven men armed with revolvers and 
chemicals entered the loft in furtherance 
of a strike, terrorizing employes then 
in the premises. They saturated with 
chemicals, overcoats, suits and_ piece 
goods used in the business of the in- 
sured, doing damage, the extent of which 
was stipulated by the parties. 


|,Occurrence Is Riot 


duces new and useful results, though | 


all its constituents were well known 
and in common use before it was made, 
provided the results are a product of 
the combination, and not a mere ag- 
gregate of several results each the 
product of one of the combined ele- 
ments. 2d. If it produces a different 
force, effect, or result in the combined 
forces or processes from that given by 
their separate parts, and a new result 
is given by their union. 3d. If it either 
forms a new machine of distinct char- 
acter or formation, or produces a re- 
sult which is not the mere aggregate 
of separate contributions, but is due to 
the joint and co-operating action of all 
the elements. 4th. When .the several 
elements of which it is composed pro- 


duce by their joint action either a new | 


and useful result, or an old result in a 
cheaper or otherwise more advan- 
tageous way.” 

The patentability of Schaub’s inven- 
tion is supported by every criterion 
here laid down. First, it produces a new 
and useful result, and this result is a 
product of the combination, and not 
the mere aggregate of several results. 
Second, it produces a different result 
in the combined forces or processes 
from that given by their separate parts, 


and a new result is given by their union. | 


Third, it produces a result which is not 


butions but is due to the joint and co- 
of all the elements. 
And fourth, the several elements of 
which the potential product is 
posed produce by their joint action a 
new and useful result. 

We have considered defendants’ con- 
tentions as to the insufficiency of the 


— of the Schuab patents to protect | 
| the 


process of complainants; 
think that these contentions are with- 
out merit. The specifications and the 
terms sed in the claims are sufficiently 
definite to guide those skilled in the 
art and to enable them to produce the 
patented article, and this is all that is 
required. Eames v. Andrews, 122 U., 
S. 40, 55; Minerals Separation Co. v. 
Hyde, 242 U. S. 261, 271; Eibel Process 
Co. v. Paper Co., 261 U.S, 45, 65. Schaub 
made a useful discovery which sub- 
art and _ his 
patents «are to be 
Eibel Process Co. v. 
Winans ~. Denmead 15 Howard 341. 


Coming then to the question of in- | 
fringement, we think there can be no | 
| doubt that both as to product and pro- 


cess the Schaub patents are infringed 
by the product and process of defend- 
ants. Indeed the fact that defendants 
have followed Schaub’s process so 
is further proof, if further 
proof were needed, of the element of 
contained therein, 


Following of Process 


Said to Show Infringement 


Schaub dissolves nitrocellulose in com- 
mercial methyl alcohol containing ace- 
tone and adds ethyl alcohol. Defendants 


| dissolve the nitrocellulose in dehydrated 


ethyl alcohol to which methyl alcohol 
containing acetone or acetone itself is 
added. 
is the solvent of nitrocellulose, defend- 
ants are merely using known equivalents 
even in the matter of the dissolution of 
the nitrocellulose. See Fuller v. Yentzer, 
94 U. S. 288, 297. As a coagulant, 
Schaub injects water or ethyl alcohol 


com- | 


liberally construed. ; 
Paper Co. supra; | 


As it is well known that acetone | 


Attending Strike 


The court held that this occurrence 


constituted a riot or a riot attending a j 


strike. It rulled that the court below 
properly held there was no issue of fact 
for the jury, and that the direction of a 
verdict for the defendant in error was 
fully warranted. : 

The case was heard before Circuit 
Judges Manton, L. Hand and A. N. Hand. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Southern District of New York. Ac- 
tion by plaintiffs to recover damages for 
breach of an insurance policy. Decree 
for plaintiffs; defendant appeals. Af- 
firmed. 

Cardozo & Nathan appeared as _ at- 
torneys for plaintiff in error; Edgar J. 
Nathan and William 0. Robertson, of 
counsel; Kaminsky & Barnes, attorneys 


for defendants in error; David B. Kamin- | 


sky, of counsel. 
Circuit Judge Manton  rendred 
opinion, the full text of which follows: 
The defendants in error held a policy 
of insurance contracted for with the 
plaintiff in error for $50,000 insurance 
“against all direct loss or damage caused 


containing water. Defendants, having 
already added dehydrated ethyl alcohol, 
i. e., ethyl aleohol without water, inject 
only the water. Schaub, in order to bring 
the coagulant into contact with every 
part of the colloid, so that it will thor- 
oughly and quickly permeate it, injects 
the coagulant through tiny pipes pro- 
jected into a flowing column of the col- 
loid, so that every part of the column 


| of the building. 
the j 


by any of the following: (1) riot, (2) 
(4) civil commotion, (5) explosion * * *” 
to the contents of their loft in 
Borough of Manhattan, City of 
York. 

They showed that on the 16th of July, 
1925, seven men, armed with revolvers 


New 


in the premises, and saturated the over- 
coats, suits and piece goods used in their 
business with chemicals, doing damage 
to the extent which is now stipulated 
to be the sum of $53,416.75. 

The goods were later sold and the sum 
of $19,593.67 realized, leaving a loss of 
33,823.08. Five-sixths of which is sued 
for in this action. The defendants in 


error had insurance in another company ; 


which covered the other one-sixth ot the 
loss. = 

The defendants in error were engaged 
in manufacturing clothing in Philadel- 
phia, where they also occupied a loft. 
A strike in the garment industry began 
in April, 1924, and continued down to 
and past the date of : 
The defendants in error were involved 
in this strike. . 

Representatives of the union sought 
to persuade them to sign up with the 
union saying if they didn’t, the union 
would put them out of business. On 
June 23, 1925, the defendants in error 
procured an injunction in Philadelphia 
restraining the strikers from interfering 
with their employes. 


Five Strikers Enter 


And Intimidate Workers 

The loft occupied by the defendants in 
error in New York City was divided into 
an office, show room, shipping room and 
stock room and was on the third floor 
This occurrence took 
place about 12:30 in the daytime. 

At the time, three employes were en- 


| gaged in hanging the stock when five 


| do without endangering my 


may be reached by the tiny streamlets | 


of the coagulant flowing in the same 
direction with the column. 

Defendants do not use the tiny pipes 
but squirt the coagulant under pressure 
in tiny streamlets into small cans of the 
colloid. This process in nature and re- 
sult is substantially the same as that 
used by Schaub. The fact that after at- 
tempting to buy the Schaub patent from 


' complainant and failing to do so, de- 
but we | 


fendants, in adopting the infringing 
method, could think of no way of mixing 
water with the colloid so as to produce 
the desired result except a method which 
is substantially the same as that used 
by Schaub, is proof not only of infringe- 
ment but also that the mixing of water 
with the colloid so as to produce the 
kind of coagulation desired, was not 
such a simple matter as defendants would 
have it appear. 

Defendants insist that they are not 
guilty of infringement because they say 
that the nitrocellulose which they use is 
dissolved by the ethyl alcohol and that 
methyl alcohol is used merely as a de- 
naturant because of governmental re- 
quirement. Without deciding whether 
they would or would not be guilty of 
infringement if it should appear that 
the nitrocellulose used by them was in 
fact dissolved by the ethyl alcohol alone 
and that the methyl aleohol was added 
merely as a denaturant, we agree with 
the judge below that they have not 
shown this. It appears, on the contrary, 
that they have added acetone to their 
dissolving solution in quantities above 
the amount required by the Government 
for denaturing purposes, and the analysis 
of their product clearly shows the use 
of methyl alcohol and acetone in propor- 
tions too great to be explained on the 
theory of their use as denaturants alone. 

A number of minor -ontentions were 
made by defendants, all of which we 
have carefully examined but find to be 
without merit. There was no error, and 
the decree of the District Court is af- 
firmed. 

Affirmed. 

April, 1928, 
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| 


men entered in rowdy fashion, one man 
holding a revolver, calling to the em- 


the | question at issue is whether the appli 


| cant’s trade mark (Nustyle) and the o 


| 
| 





peared 


| cereal, 


NuGrape and Nustyt 
Not Conflicting < 
Marks on Soft Drin 


Appearance, Sound at 
Meaning Different, Is Ru 
ing of Assistant Patent . 
Commissioner. 


THR NuGrAPE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
East Swe Botttinc Works, Oppo 
TION No. 7821. COMMISSIONER 
PATENTS. \ 
Registration of the mark «nasty 

for soft drinks was allowed over t} 

mark “NuGrape,” on ground that t 

words do not bear such a close reseq 

blance as to cause confusion and t 

the opposer’s mark suggests that t 

beverage includes grape juice as an 

gredient and that this is not true of a 

plicant’s mark. 

Messrs. Hirsch, Browne & Browne 
for The NuGrape Company 
America. Messrs. Riley & Owens f 
East Side Bottling Works. Appeal fr 
Acting Examiner of Interferences. 

Points of Difference. 

The opinion of the Assistant Comm 
sioner of Patents, M. J. Moore, follo 
in full text: 

The opposer, The NuGrape Compai 
of, America, appeals from the decision 
the acting examiner of interferences d 
missing its notice of opposition and a 
judging that the applicant, East Si 
Bottling Works, is entitled to register ‘i 
trade mark, consisting of the word “N 
style,” for carbonated, nonalcoholic. no 
maltless beverages of vario 
flavors, sold as soft drinks. 

The specific grounds for appeal a 


stated as follows: 


| the : : in failing } 
; consider the said marks in their entinet 


Cy Error on the part of the Actir 
Examiner of Interferences in dissentin} 
marks involved, and i 


(2) Error on the part of the Actir} 
Examiner of Interferences in dissectiri 
that the marks involved are not dece} 
tively similar within the meaning of tl 
contusion-in-trade clause of the Act ¢ 


| February 20, 1905. 


riot attending a strike, (3) insurrection, | 





this occurrence. | 


Appearance, Sound Meaning. 
It appears to be agreed that the so 


poser’s trade mark (NuGrape) are ide 
tical, or 


so nearly reserble each othd 


3 crs | as to be likely to cause confusion ’'¢ 
and chemicals, entered the loft occupied | : ' 
by them, terrorized their employes then | 


mistake in the mind of the public or ¢ 
deceive purchasers, when concurrent] 


; appropriated to merchandise of the san} 


descriptive properties. 
In order to determine’ whether tw 
marks consisting of words are identica 


! or so nearly resemble each other as. t 


cause confusion or mistake in trade, the 
are usually compared as to appearanc 
sound and meaning. a 4 

Each of the marks in issve consists « 
a compound word. The applicant’s mar} 
is composed of the wore “new” (mi:] 


' spelled) and the word “style;” and ti 


opposer’s mark is composed of the wor 
“new” ,, (misspelled) and the wor 
grape. 
Difference in Appearance. 4 

A comparison of the two marks as t 
appearance, shows that the first of th 
primitives (Nu) of the two compound 
are identical, but that the last (Styl) 
and Grape) bear no resemblance to eac] 
other. It must be held, therefore, tha 
the two marks are not identical in ap 
pearance; also that they do not bear suc 
close resemblance to each other as to .b 
likely to cause confusion in trade. 

When the two marks are compared: a 


| to sound, they are found to be distine 
|; tive as to the last of the primitives -o 


| the two compounds. 


| 
| 
| 


ployes, “If you just keep quiet and keep | 


your mouths shut we won't harm you.” 

A man in charge of the shipping de- 
partment .was covered by one of the 
armed invaders and this employe testi- 
fied, “there was nothing I could possibly 
life.” Two 
of the invaders poured aicd on the gar- 
ments while three others kept watch. 
After their work of destruction, which 
lasted eight or ten minutes, they de- 
parted. 


A woman employe said she heard the | 


noise of people running up the stairs, 
the door slammed open and seven men 
rushed in. One rushed toward her and 
another toward an employe in the show 
room. One pushed her into a chair and 
said, “Now you sit there if you know 
what is good for you; don’t you dare 
talk or answer that phone while my men 
are here.” 


This spokesman had one hand in his | 


pocket and the witness saw a gun stock- 
ing out. She said that the seven men 
stood about for from 10 to 15 minutes, 
They rushed in through a door marked 
“No admittance” and after finishing their 
work, one said, “Now don’t you go near 
that phone for 10 minutes after we are 
gone or you will be full of lead before 
you know it.” 

No attempt was made by any employe 
to use the telephone and no one at- 
tempted to summon help or to make an 
outcry. They were intimidated and made 
no resistance, being obliged to submit 
to the orders of these armed ruffians, 

The sole question we have to determine 
is whether this occurrence constituted a 
riot or a riot attending a strike. The 
amount of the loss has ben agreed upon, 
The facts as to the occurrence are not in 
dispute. 

The New York Penal 
2090, defines a riot to be: 

“Whenever three or more persons, 
having assembled for any purpose, dis- 
turb the public peace, by using force or 
violence to any other person, or to prop- 
erty, or threaten or attempt to commit 
such disturbance, or to do any unlawful 
act by the use of force or violence, ac- 
companied with the power of immediate 
execution of such threat or attempt, they 
are guilty of riot.” 

Blackstone says that: 

“A riot is where three or more per- 
sons actually do an unlawful act of vio- 
lence either with or without common 
cause or quarrel as if they beat a man 
* * * oy do any other unlawful act with 
force and violence, or even do a lawful 
act as removing the nuisance in a violent 
and tumultuous manner,” 

The judicial dictionaries of Stvoud and 


Law, section 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The word “Style§ 
certainly has not the same sound as th 
word “Grape.” ‘ 

Compared as to meaning, both mark- 
when appropriated to beverages sugges. 


| the idea that the beverages are new 


The opposer’s mark, however, also sug} 


| gests that the beverage includes grap) 


juice as an ingredient. No such though 
is suggested by the applica-t’s mark. 
No Cause of Confusion. i 

Considered in their entirety it is bel 
lieved that the two marks do not s# 
nearly resemble each other as to causs 
confusion or mistake in the mind of th 
public. The record does not show thal 
any confusion or mistake has occurred 

Furthermore, the applicant in its an 
swer to the notice of opposition che! 
many trade marks for beverages and 
food products, which were registerec 
prior to the opposer’s alleged date o} 
adoption of its trade mark, said prio¥ 
registered trade marks consisting o 
compound words with Nu forming thd 
first syllable. 

Of these the following may be listed 
Nutonic, No. 101577; NuLife, No. 105386 | 
Nulo, No. 115442; Nu-Ko, No. 114119 
Nu-Fad, No. 123586; Nufoam, No. 124,- 
354; Numint, No. 125869. : 

In view of the prior registered tradé 
marks, the opposer is not entitled to suck 
a broad interpretation of its trade mar 
rights as to exclude the applicant’sy 
trade mark from registration. ] 

The decision of the acting examiner 
of interferences is believed to be with 
out material error) and it is accordingl 
affirmed. 

May 19, 1928. ‘ 





Burrill refer to a riot as an unlawful} 


} act committed with force or violence by, 


three or more. It is to be noted tha 
the writers distinguish between a riot’ fc 
accomplish a lawful purpose and a rio’ 
to accomplish an unlawful purpose. 


Wilfull Destruction. 
Of Property Intended 


When the accomplishment of a lawful 
purpose, such as the removal of 
nuisance, amounts to a riot, tumult and 
violence are necessary elements. But 
where the gathering or assemblying is ta 
accomplish an_ unlawful purpose, the 
writers say, there is no necessity fo 
tumult to cause the gathering to be. aij 
riot. It requires the federation of three” 
or more to consumate an unlawful pur-f, 
pose, and an act with violence. a) 

What occurred when these armed men] 
entered the loft and made declarations 
to terrorize the employes of the plain- 
tiffs in error came well within these 
definitions of what is a riot. They were 
engaged in the commission of an un- 
lawful act. : 

They intended to willfully destroy! 
property which had been covered by this! 
insurance and had every appearance of 
an jntention to commit assault upon the 

[Continued on Page 9,Column ‘4 
i 
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Public Utilities 
Denial Made That Survey of Textbooks 


Letters Introduced 
. From State Bureaus 


nformation Director Is Ques- 
tioned by Trade Commission 
On Extent of Program. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of J. S. S. Rich- 
tidson, director of information of 
the Joint Committee of the National 
Utilities Association and the Na- 

. tional Electric Light Association, 
i, upon his recall to the stand, May 
! 4, before the Federal Trade Com- 

mission in its investigation of public 

utilities, was begun in the issue of 

June 6, and concludes as follows, 

together with excerpts of transcript 

of other testimony on May 4 and 

May 9: 

.Q. Evidently he is from Illinois. He 
Makes the statement in which the Illi- 
mois Committee takes unto itself a fair 
proportion of the credits for keeping 
down the number of bills in the State 
Legislature militating .against utilities 
interests? A. Yes, sir. 

..Q. Page 17, Mr. Oxley speaking, “Mr. 
harles L. Baker and Mr. Little, Mr. 
Raker of the Edison Illuminating Com- 
many, and Mr. Little, Vice  presi- 
nt of the New England  Tele- 
hone & Telegraph Company, both re- 


marked a year after the committee had | 


been organized that regardless of the fact 
that they had gotton approximately 1,000 
columns of newspaper space, probably 
meariy half of which was editorial, the 


greatest value that they had received, | 


that they had gotten out of the commit- 


tee, was the getting together of the ex- | 


excutives,” and so on. A. Correct. 

&. A man named Sinclair tells some- 
thing about the activities of a man out 
in Iowa who goes around in the State 
and goes into the various newspaper of- 
fices. A. Yes, sir. 

’ Q. What happened to him? 

A. He went into one place out there 
recently where the editor and head of one 
of the utilities had just had a fight on 
Main Street, and the editor had hit the 
yntility man on the nose, so he got them 
together at dinner. 

" Q. Mr. Sinclair advises the meeting 
in this language: “When you get a man 
at the head of your committee, get one 
who is well acquainted with newspaper 
work, one who understands writing, one 
Who understands how to approach men, 
and one who also understands that an 
editor likes to have some money for paid 
advertising.” 

o Document 1269 shows the disburse- 


m2,°1924? A. Yes, sir. 
"Q. Document 1270 is headed “Wash- 


ington Committee on Public Utility In- | 
formation, report of the Chairman of the | 


Committee on Cooperation with Educa- 
tional Institutions.” A. Yes,' sir. 

r: Q. Pointing out that the chairman, of 
the Committee went to Portland in Febru- 
‘ary and spent a number of days at the 


establishment of J. K. Gill Company, ex- | 


amined textbooks on the subject of 
efonomic, civic and municipal govern- 
ment. The repot of the survey is at- 
tached. He brags about 100 per cent 
Winning of debates “Where We Supply 
Infcrmation.” Here is the text-book sur- 
vey book by book. All right. 1270 is of- 
féred for the record. 


Q. Document 1271 is from the Texas | 


Public Service Information Bureau, and 
that is a survey of textbooks and ex- 
cerpts of the objectionable matter? A. 
Yes, sir. 


Utilities in Texas 
Urged to Advertise 


Q. Document 1272 is a pamphlet is- 
sued by the Texas Committee? 
SR COM A 


_Q. It urges every public utility to ad- |! 


\vertise in the local papers. Right? 
fae 38, Sit. 

iwrQ. Document 1273 from the Public 
Utility Committee of Georgia, Mr. J. L. 
Murphy. I quote from it: “I don’t 
think our committee should serve the 
interests of their own individual com- 


panies better than by starting now the } 


———— — one 


Insurance Claim Upheld 
“|For Damage During Sirike 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
persons of the employes if they resisted 
or attempted to protect the property. 
They were terrifying, threatening and 
riotous. Commonwealth v. Hunnels, 10 
Mass. 518; Marshall v. City of Buffalo, 
50 A. D. 149, 176 N. Y. 545. 

‘It is argued, however, that the lan- 
guage of the insurance policy, given its 
ordinary meaning (Western Woolen Mill 
Co. v. Northern Assurance Co., 139 Fed. 
637; Kean v. National Surety Co., 241 
IN. Y. 252), does not permit this occur- 
'rence to be classed as a riot because 
there is no tumult or disturbance. It is 
said that the menacing attitude and 
threatened assault by these persons, who 
were bent upon malicious mischief and 
sabotage, may not be deemed creating 


a disturbance or tumult threatening the } 


public peace. 

There was a common purpose dis- 
played by more than three people who 
were bent upon the use of force, if 
necessary, against any person who would 
Oppose the execution of their purpose. 
tw@There must be a fair and reasonable 
interpretation of the risks the parties 
‘interided to cover by this contract of 
insurance; and to hold that what oc- 
curred was not a riot within the ac- 
ceptation of that term, and as defined 
by law writers and decisions, would be 
to twist words and render plain mean- 
‘ihgs nugatory. 

The riot also was carried on in fur- 
‘therance of the motives and machina- 
tions of the strikers. It was a riot at- 
‘ténding a strike. 

Undoubtedly the parties who con- 
tracted intended to insure against just 
‘what occurred here. This policy of in- 
‘stirance should be liberally construed so 
that the insured will be indemnified 
against loss, which the parties intended 
‘86 to insure against. Grace v. Central 
Ins. Co., 109 U. S. 282; Heiskell v. Fur- 
iss, Withy & Co., 4 Fed. (2d) 977; 
Pireman’s Fund Ins. Co. v. Globe Navi- 
gation Co., 236 Fed. 618. 

“" Within these definitions and rules of 
law referred to, the court below properly 


‘held that there was no issue of fact for | 


the jury and the direction of a verdict 
for the defendant in error was fully 
warranted. Judgment affirmed. 

April, 1928, 
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work of building in other communities 
a strone public aversion to public in- 
terference in any way in the develop- 
ment and operation of power companies.” 

A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Document 1279. All these matters | 
of Ohio, I am turning back. Document | 
1280 goes into the Ohio file. Document 
1281 is from a man who signs himself | 
Bill what— \ 

A. Stranford. 

Q. He used to be a director at Port- 
land? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you read beginning with the 
phrase, “Our State Committee.” 

A. “Our State committee is no longer 
an information bureau. The politicians 
grabbed it’ and have been using it for 
campaign purposes exclusively in fight- 
ing the State ownership bill to be voted 
on next week. I don’t know if the Bu- 
reau is to die after election is over, or 
what.” 

. That is enough. 
1281. 

The witness. The bureau died and was 
resurrected later. 

Q. Document 1285 comes from the 
Missouri Committee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That makes the suggestion that | 
the Chautauqua offers a wide field for ; 
publicity by public utilities. Do you 
know whether the Chautauqua was in- 
terested in that, and whether the sug- | 
gestion there made was acted on? 

A. It was not acted on by us, either 
the Pennsylvania or the Jersey commit- | 
tees; I can tell you that. I don’t think | 
any of these people ever got on the | 
Chautauqua Circuit. 

Q. Document 1285 I am not offering. | 
Document 1286 will go into the other 
file. Document 1287 relates to a sur- 
vey of textbooks made by the Ohio | 
Committee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And tells how that 


I offer document 





worked out | 


| there? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. It states that in nearly every in- 


; stance where such textbooks were used 


they were removed and placed on library 
shelves for the use of reference mat- | 
ters only? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was done by the local man- 
or utility men going direct to 
the superintendents or principals? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. “In other cases we brought the | 
matter to the attention of members of 
the school boards.” This survey and work | 
in relation to geting rid of objectionable 
textbooks has been nation-wide, has it 
not? 


Says Textbooks Survey 
Was Not Nation-Wide 


A. I don’t think so, Judge. I believe 
that not more than six or eight States 


; , -7 | have done it. 
ments by the New York Company April | have ¢ 


Q. It seems to me we have heard 
from more than six or eight States to- | 
day? A. Maybe we have, but the last 
information I have is six or eight. 

Q. Document 1288 is a_ statement | 
from the Iowa Committee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. We will put 1288 in the Iowa | 
file Document No. 1289 is the annual 
report of Mr. Carmichael of the Iowa 
Committee. That will go in the Iowa 
file. Document No. 1290 is a report 
from Louisiana. That can go into the | 
record nere. Document 1291 is the re- 
port of the annual meeting of the | 
Louisiana and Mississippi Committee. | 
The passages are marked. Document 
1292 is a report of the Public Utility 
Information Bureau to the Michigan 
Gas Association by Fisher, Director. We 
offer that for the record. 

Q. Document 1293 is the annual re- 
port of the Michigan Committee; 1294 
is a statement by Bradley, from the 
Alabama Information Bureau. Docu- 
ments 1295, 6, 7, 8, and 9, inclusive, are 
all publicity releases, mimeographed and 
sent out from the Public Relations De- | 
partment of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company? A. Yes, sir. 

And evidently under the direction | 
of Mr. A. W. Flor? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Electric Bond and Share Com- | 
pany maintains a Public Relations De- | 
partment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that department added from 
time to time to this volume of litera- 
ture and printed matter which was sent 
about the country in connection with this | 
campaign for publicity? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Document 1301 is a suivey of the | 
American Gas Association News Service | 
gotten out by that Association? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Dated July 2, 1925? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I quote from it: “The keystone | 
of our publicity of course is the State 
informatio2 committee movement, which ! 
now has its headquarters in 26 States | 
and through these offices covers practi- 
cally the entire country.” There is other | 
information given here, and I offer ex- | 
hibit No. 1301 for the record. 

Q. Will you agree that the books I 
am about to read from are proceedings | 
from the various conventions of the | 
Pennsylvania Electric Association? A. 
Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Wooden: I read from the Presi- 
dent’s address given at the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Convention, J. H. Shearer: | 
“Only recently we have witnessed Presi- | 
dent Haley Fiske of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company sending a forci- 
ble statement to each of their 21,000,000 
policyholders, with 30,000,000 policies, | 
wherein he calls their attention to the | 
neccessity of protecting their own assets 
attacks from political dema- | 
gogues. The Casuality information Clear- 
ing House at Chicago, representing more 
than a score of the leading casualty in- 
surance companies of the country re- 
cently issued a statement to policyhold- | 
ers along the same line as that by Mr. ; 
Fiske. I would like to quote you two 
paragraphs from this Chicago statement. 
It first reads, ‘Every policyholder is a | 
property owner, for every insurance | 
policy is property, or represents prop- | 
erty.’ The second is this: ‘As a matter 
of fact, the insurance investment in in- 
dustry represents a collective ownership | 
in industry by the policyholders who | 
either have an actual title or claim to the 
invested reserves, or have a very sub- 
stantial equity in that, and it is these in- | 
dustries which must be saved from social- | 
ization. If the intelligent policyholder | 
desires to protect his investment in in- 
surance, he has the power to do so, if | 
he has the will and the vision.’ ” 

That appears on page 31. | 

From the 25th annual proceedings of | 
the Pennsylvania Electric Association, 
page 32, President J. N. Gadley speak- 
ing on the subjecz of customer owner- 
ship: 

_ “Each new customer owner means new 
interest in our affairs. An unreason- | 
able demand, an unfair attack on his 
company or the enterprise on the whole 
becomes a personal affront on the holder 
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| and is constantly increasing. 
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| matter of this book? 


| as “The Benevolent Kilowatt 


! Brother 


| book 


THE UNITED STATES 


Advertisements 


tilities Was Nation-Wide 


Agreement Examined 
For Book Publication 


Joint Commitiee Said to Have 
Arranged Initial Purchase 


Of 5,000 Copies. 


The number of such 
Pennsyivania is now large 
The situa- 
interest among great numbers 
of small investors and their concern for 
the maintenance of the integrity of their 
investment is one of the best safeguards | 
against destructive policies.” 

From page 41 of the same proceedings, 
Mr. M. H. Aylesworth speaking: 


holders in 


of 


On Super-Power Systems 


“Three greater so-called superpower 
systems or pools already exist, one with 
the exception of a very snort gap, which 
however is bridged by low tension trans- 
mission constitutes an interconnection 
of high-tension lines reaching from Mon- 
tana westward into Washington, through 
Oregon and Californta into Mexico, a dis- 
tance of 1,800 miles; in the Middle West 
a number of States aiready have been 


| tied together and shortly additional tie 


ins will be completed, forming a system 
reaching from Wisconsin and Michigan 
through Illinois, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and part of Missouri. The third 
is known as greater southeastern tie in 
reaching from Alabama through Geor- | 
gia, Tennessee, South Carolina and North | 
Carolina, with the prospect of ultimately | 
reaching westward into Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas.” 

Page 409 of the same proceedings, re- 
port of the Women’s Public Information ! 
Committee to the Pennsylvania Electrice 
Light Association, contains the fol- 
lowing: 

“The 
the 


program now is to emphasize | 
he need for full and complete informa- 
tion on the four headliners which are 
commanding the attention of the electric 
industry today; superpower, _ holding 
companies, government owncrship 
customer ownership.” 
_ Beginning on page 42 of the proceed- | 
ings, for 1927, of the Pennsylvania Elec- | 
tric Association, is a lengthy speech by 
Mr. Clapp, Managing Director of the N. 
in which he teats among other | 
the subject of Muscle Shoals, 
Dam, and urges that all 
of the country are interested 
questions, and with the 
sion of the Commissioner, I would like 
to make extracts or a digest of that | 
and put it into the record, instead of 
the entire speech. 
Commissioner McCulloch. 
be satisfactory. We will adjourn until 
next Wednesday, May 9, at 10:00 
o’clock. 


sec- 
in 


That 


| Agreement Examined 


For Publication of Book 


George F. Oxley, director of informa- 
of the N. E. L. A., resumed the 
stand, on May 9, and having been pre- 
viously duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct examination, by Mr. Healy: I 


| have here, Mr. Oxley, the original agree- } 
and 


ment between Ernest Greenwood 


i ing 3,000 more. 


| handle 


| Says He Understood 
| No Such Obligation 


| than 5,000? 


and ! 


| your association, but you were in touch 


permis- } 


| lic 





Harper & Brother, relative to the pub- | 
tal I have a} 
photostat copy of it, which is marked | 


lication of a certain book. 


Exhibit No, 1169. I wonder if you will 
the original? 

A. I never saw 
and to do that I 
pare it. 


the orizinal 
would have 


before, 
to 


it appears does it not on this original 


that Mr. Ernest Greenwocd, having en- | 
tered this contract on the 27th of July, | 


1927, assigned it to the Joint Committee 
National Utility Associations? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. An undated assignment? <A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. I wish you would look at the con- 
cluding paragraph of the contract. Look 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you find that it is agreed there, 


between the author and the publisher, | 


that an essential condition of the pub- 


; lication of this work will be that the se- 


ng of an author, or an order, of not 


than 5,000 copies of this work? 


A. J see that here. 


Q. These books are to be delivered and | 


paid for at the usual trade discount, and 
shall be delivered by “he publisher to the 
haser, on the date of publication? 
A. I see that. 


Q. Now tell us when it was that you | 


Mr. Greenwood first discussed the 


is it was along in September or the 
early part of October. 
Q. Now, the book is referred to here 
re 9» 
is the book, the name of which 
was afterwards changed to “Aladdin,” 
is it not? A. That is right. 
Q. You went with Mr. Greenwood at 


Q. It 


some time, and talked with someone rep- | 


resenting the publishers? A. Yes, sir, I 


| talked with Mr. Teed. 


Q. How long was it that you talked 
with Mr. Teed after you first discussed 
this with Mr. Greenwood? 

A. At least six weeks, possibly two | 
months afterwards; probably nearer six | 
weeks afterwards. 

Q. Do you know when this assignment 
was made by Mr. Greenwood to the Joint 
Committee? A. I do not; I know noth- 
ing about that. 

Q. Well, you knew when you went 
with Mr. Greenwoqd to see Harper and 
that Mr. Greenwood had been | 
employed by somebody to do some writ- ! 
ing relative to utility subjects, didn’t 
you? 

A. I did not. 
a survey of 


I knew that he had made 
editorial comment in the | 
newspapers, for the Joint Committee 
sometime during the summer or late 


com- | 


t : ; result of 
Q. Very well; I will work from the | 
| copy, and you can look at the original. 


| had recommended 
| ment of Mr. Wyer at that price, and for 


| of ‘the 
| pamphlet? A. 


A. Yes, | 


| 25,000 
| tion. 





spting of 1927. 

Q. How did it happen that you were 
so willing to take part in Mr. Green- | 
wood’s_ activities toward getting his | 
published? That is your state- | 
ment, before you and he went to see | 
Mr. Teed. 

A. Absolutely; that is my understand- 
ing of it. I think that proves it. 

Q. It proves when the contract was 
made. We will agrec on that. <A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. Why were you interested; why were 


} you particular to help him, and why did 


you go with him to see Mr. Teed? 

A. I believe I stated in my previous 
testimony the reason I went down to see 
Mr. Teed, was to see if I could get a] 


| placed your orders. 


trade discount, and what the price of 
the book would be, also to see if Harper 
& Brother would put out what we calla 
dodger, «: a pamphlet explaining what 
the book was to be, so that I could send 
that to the executives of our member 
companies in order that they might see 
the outline of what the book would con- 
tain and determine whether or not if they 
wished to place orders for copies of the 
book. Harper & Brother, through Mr. 
Teed, agreed to give me a trade dis- 
count—I believe it was 30 per cent. Yes, 
30 per cent, and also agreed to publish 
the dodger or handbill, a copy of which 
is in the record, explaining what the 
book contained, giving an outline of the 
book as it would be written. 

Q. You sent out that jacket or what- 
ever it may be called? A. I did. 

Q. You sent out various letters to the 
people interested in your utilities? A. I 
did, and got a large number of orders. 

Q. Now, how many books were sold 
to you or your committee, or through 
your committee? 

A. I cannot give you the exact rec- ! 
ords. I think somewhere around 5,200, 
up to date, and I am planning on order- 


Q. Were they bought by your associa- | 


| tion, or were they just simply ordered 
; through you and paid for through mem- 


ber companies? 

A. They were handled the way we 
all these things. We pay for 
them and then bill our companies, and 
collect from our companies, so it is a} 
wash proposition. 


Q. Do you know whether your asso- 
ciation, or the Joint Committee at the 
time that this contract was assigned by 
Mr. Greenwood, undertook the obliga- | 
tion that he was under to place an order | 
for not less than 5,000 of these books? 

A. I know I undertook no such obliga- 
tion. I did take 5,000 copies as the first 
number of what we purchased. 

Q. And you do know that the agree- 
ment was, that it was an essential con- | 


' dition of the publication of the book, that 


there should be an order for not less 


don’t know. I never saw the 
I never talked that over with 
Mr. Teed. There is 


AE 
contract. 
Mr. Greenwood or 


| no such information as that, or nobody 


in our association would have informa- | 
tion of it. 
Q. Well, of course the assignment was | 


made to the Joint Committee, and not to 


with Mr. Greenwood? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And went with him perhaps more 
than once to see Mr. Teed? <A. I went 
three or four times. 


Commissioner McCulloch: I don’t un- 


| derstand, My. Oxley, why this assign- 


ment was made by Mr. Greenwood to the 
Joint Committee. ; 
The Witness: I know nothing of it. 
Commissioner McCulloch: Has 
been explained? 
Mr. Healy: No, it will be, I think. I 


that 


at wanted to undertake to try to find out. 
will | 
{ 


The witness: I only know by hear- | 
say, and I would not want to say that. | 

Br. Mr. Healy: There was put into ! 
the records here at our last hearing 
an extract from a meeting of the pub- ; 
relations section, held in Septem- | 
ber, 1924, September 22, 1924, in 
which it was stated that Mr. Sloan, 
Chairman Sloan had made a tentative 
arrangement with one Wyer, who was 


‘to make a survey of the Ontario situa- 


tion under the supervision of Mr. | 
Onken, and stating further that Mr. 
Wyer had agreed to accept $3,000 ex- | 
penses for his work. Do you know 
whether Mr. Wyer did the work? 

A. I remember the argeement, I | 


: cae ae : ' know he did the work. 
| identify the photostat as being a copy of | 


Q. Did he get paid? 

A. Whether he was paid will have to ; 
be proven by the record. 

Q. What was the book he printe as a | 
that work? 

A. It was one of the pamphlets intro- 
duced inthe record. 

Q. What subject did it 

A. I think it dealt with it—well, it 


dealt with the hydroelectric commission |} 
of Ontario. Whether it was that report | 
of the Gregory Commission which was ! 
| suppressed 


by the hydro people or 
whether it dealt with a study of the | 
Ontario position, Niagara Falls and its 
pawer possibilities, which I think it was, | 


ee K | { cannot tell you offhand. 
at the paragraph which is marked 13? | 


Q. Now, Mr. Oxley, you know that 
that vote was passed at your meeting? 
A. Yes, ‘six. 

Q. And that your executive committee 
to it the employ- 


that particular purpose in the fall of 
1924? A. And the work was done. | 

Q. You knew the work was done and 
the pamphlet was published and the | 
pamphlet was printed with the imprint 
Smithsonian Institution on the 
That wasn’t the one. 

Q. What was the Smithsonian pam- | 
phlet printed in January, 1925? A. You 


os © | mean the title of it? 
A. My impression ; 


Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Really, I handle so many of these 
I can’t tell you offhand. 

Q. Do you recall there was a pam- 
phlet printed that was written by Mr. | 
Wyer and that had the name of the | 
Smithsonian Institution on the cover? | 


Purchased Copies 


From Smithsonian Institution 


A. Yes, sir, I think I purchased some 
from the Smithsonian Institu- 


Q. Do you know who paid for print- | 
ing these pamphlets? A. We paid the ! 
Smithsonian Institution. | 

Q. You didn’t pay them for printing 
the pamphlets? A. They printed the 
pamphlet. 

Q. Do you know that they did? 

A. They had been printed because 


' their letter is in our file, and I believe | 


you have them in your possession, show- | 
ing the correspondence between the di- | 
rector of that institution, the curator who 
was Dr. Walcott, I think, at that time 
and they were printed by a Baltimore | 
printing louse whose name I have for- 
gotten, and we had to place our orders 


| through the Smithsonian ilnstitution. 


Q. 'that is all very well as to how you 
But how did you 
actually know who paid for this print- | 
ing in the first place? A. I do not know. ! 

Q. All you know is that you put your 
order in through the Smithsonian Insti- | 
tution and then paid the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for the number you got? A. | 
Right. . 

Q. Have I got the date approximately 
right, October, 1925? A. It was around 
there, yes. sir. 

Q. Did it deal with the Ontario situa- 
tion? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did it fill in along with Mr. | 
Wyer’s work that he was doing, or while 
he was under the pay of the National 
Electric, Light Association ? | 

A. I think it did, if my memory |} 


| pressed. 


| such thing as that? 


' you heard about it. 


deal with? | 


serves me right he had gotten out the 
pamphlet for it, but I would have to 
check up on these pamphlets. 

Q. Now you have brought in here in 
a casual sense, the statement that the 
Gregory report was suppressed? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your authority for that 
statement ? 

A. The authority for that statement 
was the fact that it was at that time 


impossible to get at a copy of it be- | 


cause it had been tried by utility men in 
Canada, and they could not get it. 
Wyer had an opportunity to get either 
a carbon copy and have portions of it 
photostated. How he did it, I don’t 
know, but he could not get 
the official archives. 

Q.. I want to know what was your au- 
thority, what is your authority on this, 
whereby you say on your oath as you 
have that that Gregory report was sup- 
Do you mean to swear to any 
A. I mean that is 
my information. 

As far as your actual knowledge 
goes you know nothing about it? 
I have no actual knowledge of a 


| lot of things you are talking about, Mr. 


Healy. 


Q. Now when you get to those things, | 


please say so. I don’t want you to tell 


us anything you don’t know, Mr. Oxley. | 


I will take you on the subject of what 
y The thing you stated 
just now, did you get that from Mr. 


Wyer, regarding the suppressed report? | 


A. 
Q. 


Yes, sir. 


the files and archives of the Canadian 
Government at this moment? 

A. 
know. I never saw it. 

Mr. Healy: I think if it becomes nec- 
essary I can produce very 
copy of the report. 


Agreement Made 
Ta Advance $5,000 


Stephen B. Davis, director of the Joint 
Committee, was thereupon recalled as a 
witness for the Commission and testi- 
fied as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. 
What was your first discussion, 
Davis, with Mr. Greenwood about 
publication of “Aladdin, U. S. A?” 

A. The first discussion was some time 
last summer, in which he told me of his 
idea in preparing such a book; 
me what information I had as to whether 
there was such a book in existence. I 
inquired somewhat and was unable to 
find whether there was such a book and 
so I advised him. He may, prior to this 
first conversation, have talked to Harper 


| & Brothers, but I do not remeber, but at 

about that time he had another con- | 
he said he | 
had taken up with Harper & Brothers | 


or 


versation with me in which 


‘the matter of the publication of such a 


| book and I made arrangements for its | 
ia 
What were the arrangements be- | 


publication. 
Q. 
tween you and him by virtue of which he 
was paid certain sums of money by the 
Joint Committee? 
A. The arrangement was that I agreed 
we would advance up to $5,000 during 


the period that he was preparing the ! 


book. 

Q. And you did that? A. 
that. 

Q. When did he assign this contract 
to the Joint Committee? 

A. The date I cannot give 
the assignment not dated? 


We did 


you, 


Mr. ; 


it through |! 


| with the 
|} ciation 
financing Greenwood in connection with ! 


i i Do you know the Gregory Com- 
| mittee did make a report and it is in ! 


To my own knowledge I don’t | 
i | A. Well, there seems to be at least the 


shortly a | 
i that 


| between your committee and the 





Healy: | 
Judge | 
the 


asking | g ° ; - 
| Committee Tesiifies 


; occupation before 


Is | 


N ewspapers 


Q. It is not dated. 

A. That was prepared by Mr. Grim- 
shaw but it was at a considerably later 
period. 

Q. Why was it made? 

A. In order that we could 
the sum of the advancement which we 
had made, namely, $5,000. 

Q. Did you by anything you said or 
did, except possibly by this assignment 
agree to assume the obligation of se- 


curing orders for 5,000 copies of this | 
book? A. We have never assumed it in 


any way. 

Q. Of course, as Judge 
pointed out, it was possible that you 
may have, by accepting the assign- 
ment? A. I hope we have not. 

Q. But not by any expressed agree- 
ment? A. No, sir. 

Q./1 do not know whether you have 


ever talked with anybody representing | 


Harper & Brothers on this subject or 
not? A, I never did. 
Q. Did you tell 
National 
the 


anybody connected 
Electric Light Asso- 
that Joint Committee 
the pubiicetion of this book? 

A. Well, certainly I would not want 
to say that I did not, and 
a distinct recollection of having done 
so. I see Mr. Clapp for instance, almost 


every day and it is natural that we may 


have discussed it. I have no distinct 
recollection one way of the other. 

Q. It would not be unnatural that 
following such a discussion, that Mr. 
Oxley shoud interest himself in it, and 
undertake to get orders for the book? 
A. I would not think that that was 
unnatural. 

Q. Probably that is what happened? 


relationship at least 
There is no question 
t the agreements 
spoken of gwith Mr. 
] 


in time 

about the 
that we 
Greenwood 
and there is no question about the fact 
that Mr. Oxley interested himself 
the sale of 


fact 


the book. 

Q. There is a commmunity of interest 

A 3S0- 

ciation in connection with publicity 

work and in connection with 
A. That is correct. We 

similar lines. 
QO. That is 
(Witness 


work along 
all; thanks. 
excused. ) 


Director of Ohio 


Fred J. Bollmyer w 
and testified as follows: 
Direct e 
live where? 

Q. You 
Committee for 
tion. A. Yes. 

Q. What is your position on that com- 
mittee? <A. Director. 

Q. How long have you been director? 

Since August 1, 1925. 

Q. What were you before that? A. 
Associate director. 

Q. How long were you associate? A. 
Since about January 1, 1924. 

Q. Is that the beginning of your con- 
nection with this committee? A. Yes. 


Q. 


A. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Public Utility Informa- 


that time? 
in the publicity busi- 


A. I had been 


; ness and prior to that in the newspaper 


business. 
Q. Who was director when you were 
associate? A. Benjamin E. Lane. 


Q. Where are the headquarters of this } 


collect | 
from Harper & Brothers royalties up to | 


McCulloch | 





was | 


I have not | 


1 at all? 


there | called? A. 


have | 
exist 


in | 
| tributed, Judge, 


utilities? | 


s thereupon called | 
as a witness on behalf of the Commission | 
| 


mination by Mr. Healy: You 


are connected with the Ohio | 


, members 


| they get 
I think they get 


What had been your profession or | 


committee? A. In the Elmer Building, 
Cleveland. 

Q. Where is its money derived from? 
A. From various utilities companies in- 
cluding electric light and power compa- 
nies, telephone and elcctric railway com- 
panies. 

Q. Who makes the assessment against 
them? A. The treasurer at this time, 
or the assistant treasurer. 

Q. What is the basis? 
answer that. 

Q. And about how much money do they 
handle in the year, your committee? 

A. I cannot answer it because I have 
nothine to do with the financing of the 
committee. 

Q. But 


TI cannot 


A. 


you are the director? A. 


| Yes, sir. 


Q. How much money is 
by your committee? 

A. I know at the time I became direc- 
tor that they spvent something like $17,- 
000 a year. which was spent, possibly 
more. At this time I am not sure; I do 


spent in a year 


| not know. 


Q. Who is the assistant? A. Walter 
Tavlor. 

Q. Is hea writer? A. 
newspaner man, ves. 

Q. What does he do? 

A. Well, he assists me in various ways. 
He prepares copy for the news 
bulletins. He answer inauiries and ho'ns 
me in any other way be can in office 
work. 

Q. Do you do the same kind of work 
yourself? A. 

Q. Do you distribute any boiler plate 
A. No. sir. 

Q. Do you distribute any p 
A. We distribute school pamphlets, yes, 

Q. Do vou distribute any other pam- 
phlets besides some school pamphlets, 


We have, 


He is a former 


some 


Ry 
1e 


amovhlets ? 


so- 
yes. 

Material Received 

From Joint Committee 

@. Where do y ret them? 

A. The only ilets we have dis- 
> namphiets that we 
have’ compiled ourse} 

Q. Haven’t you had any of the pam 
lets that and prepare 
under the a s of the Naticnal Elec- 
trie Lirht Association 

A. We ds of them. yes. 
T remember one pamphlet was on Suner- 
Power or in connex< with Inter-con- 
nection. or something like that. I think 
we had a few of those 

Q. Do you send 
time notice of what 
Yes, 

Q. Whv do vou do that? 

A. Well, it is an interc? 
formation. We cooperate with 
that extent. 

Q. Do vou do the same thing with 
the Joint Committee? 

A. The Joint Committee, I think, 
of the Joint Committee are on 
our mailing list. I do not know whether 
our pamphlets: or not. 
our new bulletin. 

Joint Committee’s 


ves. 


ent out 


1 
have hed come 


Lion 


e. 
them from 


you 


them 


4 
to 


any 


of 


Q. You the 


get 


| releases. A. Yes 


Their Mate 
Q. You e 
other bureaus in 
your list, too? A. Yes, si 
Q. Do you correspond wi 
time to time? A. Yes, sir 
Q. You meet them in 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You keep 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Q. rial? <A. Yes. 

the directors of the 
the other States on 
h them from 
convention? 
the contacts w 


up ith 


rsonally by the executive heads of 
large businesses all across the country. 


@ An impartial survey in one large city, 
made by an outstanding advertising 
agency, showed that 80% of the execu- 
tive subscribers read the paper person- 
ally—71.4% consider this paper impor- 
tant or invaluable. 


@ Thousands of letters in our files from 
executives in all parts of the country 
indicate that these percentages are 
equalled or bettered in other cities. 


@ When you consider that more than 
30,000 important men in business and fi- 
nance are receiving The United States 
Daily, you will understand why display 
advertising in its pages has proved 
economical and effective in selling 
worthwhile products and services. 
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Creosote 


Tax Suit Involving Statute of Limitations 
Is Restored to Calendar for Ruling 


Levy Declared Made 
Within Legal Time 


Deficiency Charged Against 


American Creosote Co. for 
1918 and 1919. 


Co., INc., FEp- 
FERAL CREOSOTING Co., INC., INDIANA 
CREOSOTING Co., INC., SHREVEPORT 
CRrEOSOTING Co., INC., COLONIAL CREO- 
SOTING Co., INC., AND GEORGIA CREO- 
SOTING Co., INC., V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. Docket No. 
17777. Boarp OF TAX APPEALS. 

This’ appeal involved jurisdictional 
questions of the Board of Tax Appeals 
and in respect of those questions the 
3oard ruled the appeal was properly be- 
fore it and restored the case to the 
general calendar for hearing on its 
merits. 

J. D. Peeler, Ward Loveless and F, 0. 
Graves, for the Taxpayers; John D. 
Foley, for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Smith: This proceeding involves only 
the determination of preliminary issues 
relating to the jurisdiction of the Board 
and to the bar of the statute of limita- 
tions against the assessment and collec- 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING 


tion of deficiencies due from the peti- | 
There is no dispute concerning | 


tioners. 
the facts pertinent to these issues. 


Consolidated Returns 
Filed for 1918 


During the years 1918 and 1919, the 


filiated. with the Federal Creosoting Co., 


Inc., the Indiana Creosoting Co., Inc., the | 


Shreveport Creosoting Co., Inc., the Co- 
lonial Creosoting Co., Inc., and the Geor- 
gia Creosoting Co., Inc. After the filing 
of tentative returns in March, 1919, cov- 


ering operations for the calendar year | 


1918, the above-named companies filed, 


on June 14, 1919, a consolidated return | 
} BUREAU 


on Form 1120 in the name of “Ameri- 
can Creosoting Co. and affiliated corpo- 
rations,” indicating a total tax of $65,- 
830.70. With this consolidated return 
each subsidiary company filed a return 
on Form 1122, as provided by the regu- 
lations of the department showing the 


portion of the total tax due from the | 


entire group owned by each. This allo- 


cation was in accordance with the net | 
incomes of the several corporations. The | 


taxes shown to be due were paid at the 
regular installment dates by checks of 
the American Creosoting Co., Inc., which 
in turn charged against the various af- 
filiated corporations the amounts of tax 
owed by them. 

On March 13, 1920, the above-named 
corporations filed a consolidated return 
for the calendar year 1919 on Form 1120 
in the name of “American Creosoting 
Co., and affiliated corporations,” indi- 
cating a total tax of $57,522.31. With 
this return and as a part thereof were 
filed a schedule entitled “Schedule of 
names and addresses of affiliated cor- 


porations and amounts of tax allocated | 
to each” and a schedule entitled “Sched- | 


ule M: reconciliation of net profit as 
shown by books of taxable net income. On 
said schedules the taxable net income and 
tax of each company on the basis of the 
consolidated return was clearly set forth. 
Furthermore, each subsidiary corpora- 
tion filed a return on Form 1122, as pro- 
vided by regulations of the Commis- 
sioner, and approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, showing the amount of 
the tax aportioned to it on the basis of 
its taxable net income. These taxes were 
assessed by the Commissioner in the 
name of “American Creosoting Co., Inc., 
and subsidiary corporations.” They were 
paid at the regular installment due dates 


by checks of the American Creosoting | 


Co., Inc., which in turn was reimbursed 
by the various affiliated companies on the 


amounts of tax shown on the various | 


schedules to be due from them. 
Amended Return 


Made for 1919 
On July 14, 1921, 
solidated return was filed for the cal- 
endar year 1919, disclosing an additional 
tax of $51,502.21, which was paid on 
September 26, 1921, by check from the 


turn received reimbursement for the 
amounts due from each of the affiliated 
companies on the basis of their re- 
spective net incomes. 

The taxable net incomes and amounts 


of taxes paid by each of the affiliated | 


companies under the original and 
amended returns for 1919 are shown by 
the following table: 
Original Return. 
Net Income Tax Paid 
American 
Federal 
Indiana 
Shreveport 
Colonial 
Georgia 


128,850.78 
48,663.89 
$57,522.3 
Amended Return. 
Net Income 
.-3 52,516.87 
sacsce 2ep.058.94 
4,895.75 


$3,193.21 


127,553.40 
48,647.60 


Tax Paid 
$ 9,670.47 
41,462.02 
904.90 
24,530.52 
23,494.79 
8,961.82 


American 
Federal 
Indiana 
Shreveport 
Colonial 
Georgia 

OS eee $591,865.15 

On the basis shown above, the Ameri- 
can Creosoting Co., Inc., has paid $9,- 
670.47 income and profits taxes for the 
taxable year 1919. 

In March, 1924, the 
made assessments against the American 
Creosoting Co., Inc., as follows: 1918, 
additional tax, $7,578.06; 1919, addi- 
tional tax, $46,651.59. 


Additional Tax 
Not Yet Paid 


Notices and demand for payment of 
these additional taxes were received by 
the American Creosoting Co., Inc., on 
April 25, 1924. No payment has ever 
been made on these additional assess- 
ments and no claims in abatement or 
bonds have ever been filed with the col- 
lector or with the Treasury Department 
with respect thereto. The additional 
taxes covered by the March, 1924, as- 
sessments represents part of the defi- 
ciencies involved in these proceedings. 

On April 23, 1926, the Commissioner 
mailed a deficiency notice reading in part 
as follows: 

“Sirs: An examination of your income 
and profits tax returns and those of your 
affiliated companies discloses a_ defi- 
ciency in tax for the year 1919 of $34,-. 


Discount Allocate 


American Creosoting Co., Inc., was af- | 


an amensled con- | 


; expenses. 


$109,024.52 | 


> 


| 672,58, and overassessments for the 
| yome 1917 and 1918 aggregating $12,- 
759.25 as shown in the attached state- 
ment and accompanying schedules.’ 


The statement referred to shows for | 


the year 1918, a net overassessment, in- 
cluding the original assessment of $65,- 
830.70 and the additional assessment of 
$7,378.06 made in March, 1924, of $4,- 
| 973.68, and for the year 1919, an addi- 
tional assessment of $34,672.58 over and 
above the $57,522.31 assessed upon the 
original return, the $51,502.21 assessed 
upon the amended return, and the addi- 
tional $46,651.59 assessed in March, 1924, 


On the basis of the assessment made. 

in 1924 and the deficiency notice 

April 23, 1926, the Comimissioner as- 

serted the deficiencies against the Amer- 

ican Creosoting Co., Inc., for the years 
| 1918 and 1919. 

No additional assessments for 1918 

| or 1919 have have been made by the 

| Commissioner against any of the other 


| corporations which joined in the filing 


of the consolidated returns nor have any 


| deficiency notices been mailed to any of 
| said corporations covering taxes for 1918 


or 1919. ; 

On January 26, 1925, a waiver or con- 
sent was signed by the “American Creo- 
soting Co., Inc., and subsidiary corpora- 
tions” extending the time for assessment 
of any additional taxes due for the years 
1917, 1918, and 1919 to December 31, 
1925. 

On November 21, 1925, the American 





On Maturing Bonds 


Method of Computing Tax 
Is Devised by Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 3852. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has developed a formula 


| for computation of the proper proportion 
of premium discount which may be al- | 


located to corporate bonds sold or ma- 

turing in series. 
Following is the full 

memorandum: 


of the 


text 


The opinio of this office is requested as 
| to the proper method to be used in com- 


puting amortization of premium or dis- 
count, and expense, in case of bonds ma- 
turing serially. 

The treatment of bond discount is cov- 
ered generally .in Article 545, Regula- 


tions 69, and the corresponding articles | 


of prior regulations. The regulations are 
silent as to bond issue expenses, and as 


| to the method to be used in amortizing 


premium or discount where the bonds 
mature serially. 


Office Decision. 


Office Decision 936, supra, covers both | 


questions in the following language: 
“Where bonds mature serially, a 
proper proportion of the total discount 
and expenses should be allocated to each 
series and each series then treated as a 
separate unit. The deduction applicable 


to each series should be prorated equally | 

over the life of the bonds constituting the | 
| series, provided, however, that if the cor- 

poration retired any of the bonds before | 


maturity, the deduction for that year 
should be increased by an amount equiva- 
lent to the amount which would ordi- 
narily be deducted during the succeeding 
years on account of those particular 


' bonds if they had not been prematurely 


retired.” 

I. T. 1412, supra, gives specific instruc- 
tions for amortizing expenses incurred in 
connection with the floating of a bond 
issue where the bonds mature serially in 


equal installments over a period of 10 | 


years. This ruling follows Office Deci- 
sion 936, supra, and states: 
Application of Rule. 
“Applying the foregoing rule in the 
instant case, in view of the fact that 
there were 10 distinct series of bonds 


floated for the aggregate expense of 20x | 
Y 2 } dollars, one-tenth of 20x dollars, or 2x 
American Creosoting Co., Inc., which in | 


dollars, is the proportionate expense of 
each series. This amount of 2x dollars 


| expense of flotation of each series should 


be prorated over the life of each series; 


| that is, in the case of the one-year bonds 


the entire amount should be deducted in 
the first year; in the case of the two- 


| year bonds, one-half should be deducted 
in the first year and one-half deducted in | 
, the second year, and so on with the 3, 


4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10-year bonds.” 
Since the time element is not a factor 


| in the expense incidental to a bond issue, 
| the 


above rulings correctly state the 
method to be followed in amortizing such 
A different situation exists as 
to premium or discount on bonds matur- 
ing serially, for the reason that premium 
or discount is considered to be an interest 


adjustment and consequently time is a! 


factor. Any method of amortization of 
bond premium or discount which does not 
take into consideration the element of 


, time with reference to different series is 


unsound. 
I, T. 1412, supra, has no application to 


| the amortization of premium or discount | 


on bonds maturing serially, and some 
confusion has resulted through failure to 
limit it to bond issue expenses. Also, 
some differences of opinion have arisen 
as to what constitutes “a proper propor- 


| tion of the total discount” (or premium) 
eS | to be allocated to each series within the 
Commissioner 


meaning of Office Decision 936. 
Formula Given. 
It is the opinion of this office that 
where bonds mature serially, the “proper 


| proportion” referred to in Office Decision 


936 of the total discount or premium to 
be allocated to each series of bonds 
should be determined as follows: 

The amount of each series of bonds 
should be multiplied by the number of 


| years it has to run, the product repre- 


senting an amount equivalent to the se- 
ries as though outstanding for one year. 

To any series of bonds should be al- 
located that proportion of the total dis- 
count (or premium) which the product 
for such series bears to the sum of the 
products for all the series. 

The portion of the discount (or 
premium) thus applicable to any series 
of bonds should then be prorated equally 
over the life of the bonds constituting 
such series. 

The expenses incident to the issue of 
serially maturing bonds should be ap- 


portioned in accordance with the method | 


prescribed in I, T. 1412, 


GEN- |} 
| an appeal with the Board from the de- 


| 


of | 


' misisoner 


| counsel 
Company, Inc., filed a motion for leave: 


| amended 


| spective taxable net 


| Name 


; American .. 
| Federal .... 


‘Georgia ... 


Affiliated Concerns 
Eliminated in Case 


Decision Made to Hear Action 
Under Act of 1918 on 
Its Merits. 


Creosoting Co., Inc., signed and filed 
with the Commissioner a waiver of the 
“time prescribed by law for making any 
assessment” of taxes under any return 
for the years 1918 and 1919, with the 
following notation: 


“This waiver of the time for making 


any assessment as aforesaid shall remain 
in effect until December 31, 1926, and 


| shall then expire except that if a no- 
| tice of deficiency in tax be sent to the 


taxpayer by registered mail before said 
date and (1) no appeal is filed there- 


| from with the United States Board of 


Tax Appeals, then said date shall be ‘ex- | 


tended sixty days, or (2) if an appeal is 


filed with said Board then said date shall | 
be extended by the number of days be- 


tween the date of mailing of said notice 
of deficiency and the date of the final 
decision of the Board.” 

On December 31, 1926, a waiver or con- 


sent was filed by the “Shreveport Creo- | 


’ 


soting Co.,” extending the time for the 


return made by or on behalf of said 


| taxpayer for the years 1909 to 1919, 


inclusive,” to December 31, 1926. 

No payments have ever been made on 
the additional assessments made against 
the American Creosoting Co., Inc., and 
no claims in abatement or bonds have 
ever been filed by the American Creo- 
soting Co., Inc., or by any of the sub- 
sidiary corporations. No distraint or 
proceeding in court has ever been begun 
for the collection of any part of such 


) taxes. 


Appeal Filed 


By Corporations 


On June 21, 1926, the petitioners filed 
ficiency notice of April 23, 1926. The 
petition reads in part as follows: 

“Amrican Creosoting Company, 
Creosoting Company, Indiana 


Federal 


Colonial Creosoting Company, Georgia 
Creosoting Company, Petitioners, v. Com- 
of Internal Revenue, Respond- 
ent. 

“The above-named petitioners hereby 
petition for a redetermination of the defi- 
ciency set forth by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in his notice of defi- 
ciency (I. T.: C. R.: G-f: A. E. W.-60-D) 
dated April 23, 1926, and as a basis of their 


| proceeding alleges as follows: 


“1. The petitioners are affiliated corpo- 
rations, with principal offices at 401 West 
Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 

“2. The notice of deficiency (a copy of 
which is attached and marked Exhibit A) 
was mailed to the petitioners on April 
23, 1926. 

“3. The taxes in controversy are income 
and profits taxes for the calendar years 
1918 and 1919, and for $2.404.38 and $81,- 
324.17, respectively. 

“4. The determination of tax set forth 
in the said notice of deficiency is based 
upon the following errors: 

“Issue No. 1. The deficiency letter pro- 


| peses additional taxes on the consolidated 
| return to the 


American Creosoting 
pany which are allocable only to the va- 
rious subsidiary companies and are barred 
as to both asessment and collection to such 
companies by the statutory period of limi- 
tations.’ 

On August 5, 1927, the American Cre- 
osoting Company, Ine., tendered an 
amended petition, and on August 6, 1927, 
for the American Creosoting 


to amend the petition filed on June 21, 
1926, in accordance with the amended pe- 


| tition tendered August 5, 1927. This mo- 


tion was granted August 8, 1927. The 
petition bears the caption 
“American Creosoting Company, Ince., 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Respondent.” 

Neither the American Creosoting Co., 
Inc., nor any of the other affiliated cor- 
porations have made any agreement 


missioner of any agreement that the in- 


| come and profits taxes for 1918 and 1919 
apportioned | 


should be assessed to or 
among the affiliated corporations on any 


| other basis than the portion of the net 
| taxable 


income of each. On the con- 
trary, the corporations have consistently 
apportioned the taxes paid for 1918 and 
1919 strictly upon the basis of their re- 
incomes and the 
Commissioner was given due notice of 
said method of apportionment on sched- 
ules filed with the consolidated returns 
and by the returns filed on Form 1122. 


Incomes Given 


| As Tax Bases 


The taxable net income, taxes paid 
and taxes allocable to each corporation 


; on the basis of the Commissioner’s de- 


termination of the consolidated net in- 
come and total taxes for 1918 and 1919 
are shown by the following tables: 

1918 

Taxable 
of Co. Net Income 
American ..... $65,340.18 
Federal 83,758.14 
Indiana 4,274.52 
Shreveport 84,125.08 
Colonial 79,355.86 
Georgia 26,905.65 


Allocable 
Tax 


16,628.89 


16,697.12 
15,748.66 
5,342.81 


$68,235.08 
Difference 
$305.66 Dr. 
3,377.06 Cr. 
194.39 Dr. 
1,417.82 Dr. 
2,029.54 Dr. 
1,834.03 


Total 
Name of Co. 


. $343,759.43 

Tax Paid 
$12,665.83 
20,005.95 
651.72 
15,279.30 
13,719.12 
3,508.78 


Indiana .... 
Shreveport 
Colonial ... 


Total .... $65,830.70 $2,404.38 Dr. 
1919 
Net Income 
Taxable 
«++ -$165,708.43 
234,814.39 
5,777.56 
. 137,099.66 
133,365.3 


61,845.35 


Tax 

Allocable 
$42,714.24 
60,511.85 
1,484.72 
35,347.75 
34,357.94 
15,932.19 


American 
Federal 
Indiana 
Shreveport 
Colonial 
Georgia 


$190,348.69 
Difference 
$33,043.77 
19,049.83 
579.82 
10,817.23 
10,863.15 
6,970.37 


Totaln os. $109,024.52 $81,324.17 
The American Creosoting Co., Inc., 


738,610.70 
Tax Paid 
$9,670.47 
41,462.02 
904.90 
24,530.52 
23,494.79 
8,961.82 


Name of Co. 
American 
Federal .. 
Indiana 
Shreveport ... 
Colonial sa 
Georgia ...... 


eeee 


Creosoting ! 
Company, Shreveport Creosoting Company, | 


Com- | 


| assessment of any taxes “due under any j; 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| among themselves nor notified the Com- | 


| the affiliated corporations other than the 


| (the United States Daily, yearly Index 


846.11 | 


; 1926, does not purport to find defi¢ien- 


| of the affiliated group of deficiencies in 


Deficiencies 


— 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


FXEMPTIONS: Domestic Building and Loan Associations, Defined: 1917, 
1918 and 1921 Acts.—In order to be entitled to exemption from taxation, 
a domestic building and loan association must have operated upon a mutual 
basis which fact must be evident from a survey of its complete records, and 
the fact that a corporation describes and advertises itself as a building and 
loan association or that it operates under State laws as such is not deter- 
minable of its true character for Federal taxation purposes.—Home Building 


and Savings Company v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax 


Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 914, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


Goss INCOME: Defined: Sale and Retirements of Corporate Bonds: Ex- 


penses: 


Amortization: Art. 545, Reg. 69: 1926 and Prior Acts.—Where 


corporate bonds mature serially, the proper proportion of amortization of 
premium or discount to be allocated to each series of bonds should be deter- 


mined as follows: 


The amount of each series should be multiplied by the num- 


ber of years it has to run, the product representing an amount equivalent to 
the series as though outstanding for one year, only; to any series of bonds 
should be allocated that proportion of the total discount, or premium, which 
the product for such series bears to the sum of the products for all of the 
series, and the portion of the discount or premium thus applicable to any se- 
ries of bonds should then be prvrated equally over the life of the bonds consti- 


tuting such series—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Index Page 914, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


(G. C. M. 3832).—Yearly 


URISDICTION: Board of Tax Appeals: Taxpayer, Defined: Affiliated Cor- 
porations: 1918, 1924 and 1926 Acts—A corporation affiliated with an- 
other corporation under Section 240, 1918 Act, does not lose its status as a 
taxpayer and an assessment against such corporation, in the absence of an 
agreement that the taxes due from other affiliated corporations may be col- 
lected from it, will not authorize the collection from it of taxes due from such 
other corporations, and a notice to it of a deficiency in taxes due from other 
affiliated corporations joining with it in filing a consolidated return will not au- 
thorize the filing with the Board of petitions for redetermination of deficiencies 
by other affiliated corporations.—American Creosoting Co., Inc., et al. v. Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue. 
914, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied wpon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue, 


has underpaid its income and profits tax | 
for the year 1918 in the amount of | 
$5305.66. As there is outstanding the as- | 
sessment of $7,378.06 made against it i 
in March, 1924, it has been overassessed 
for the year 1918 to the extent of $7,- | 
072.40. | 

For the year 1919, the American Creo- | 
soting Co., Inc., has underpaid the in- | 
come and profits taxes allocable to it | 
in the amount of $33,043.77. As there | 
is outstanding an unpaid assessment 
against it in the amount of $46,651.56 
made in March, 1924, it has been as- 
sessed $13,607.82 in excess of the taxes | 
properly allocable to it. 

On October 11, 1927, 
American Creosoting Co., 


counsel for the | 
Ine., filed a 


‘ motion that the case be set for trial at 


the earliest possible date on issues in 
bar of assessment and collection of the | 
claimed deficiencies. In granting the | 
motion on October 12, 1927, the hearing 
was set for December 6, 1927, and was | 
limited to a consideration of the statute 
of limitations question. 

From a consideration of the foregoing | 
findings of fact, it is to be noted that the | 
Commissioner has determined deficien- 
cies against the American Creosoting 
Co., Inc., only. The notice of deficiency 
sent by the Commissioner on April 23, 


cies in tax due from other members of 
the affiliated group, although it was ap- 
parent to the members of the affiliated 
group that the deficiency found was a 
deficiency of the entire group and the 
members filed their petitions accordingly. 
The evidence is conclusive that the peti- | 
tioners never made any agreement either 
among themselves or with the Commis- 
sioner that taxes due from the affiliated 
group should be assessed in any other 
manner than that indicated by section 
240 (e) of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
namely, upon the basis of the net income 
properly assignable to each. 

Counsel for the respondent argues that 
the deficiency notice sent on April 23, 
1926, was notice to all of*the members 


tax due from them. But a careful ex- 
amination of the deficiency notice shows 
that the Commissioner has not made any 
determination of deficiency against any 
other corporation than the American 
Creosoting Co., Inc, The filing of ap- 
peals by the other members of the af- 
fillated group or the joining by such 
members in an appeal filed by the Amer- 
ican Creosoting Co., Inc., for the rede- 
termination of deficiencies against it will 
not give the Board jurisdiction to con- 
sider their appeals. The plain facts are 
that the respondent has made no deter- 
mination of deficiencies in tax against 


American Creosoting Co., Ine. In view 
of this fact an order will be entered dis- 
missing the proceeding in-so far as it 
relates to the Federal Creosoting Co., 
Inc., the Indiana Creosoting Co., Inc., the 
Shreveport Creosoting Co., Inc., the Co- 
lonial Creosoting Co., Inc., and the Geor- 
gia Creosoting Co., Inc., since they are 
not proper parties appellant. M. S. C. 
Holding Corporation, et al., 7 B. T. A. 
216; Cincinnati Mining Co., 8 B. T. A. 79; 


Page 2080,-Vol. II.) Caughey-Jossman 
Co., 8 B. T. A. 201. (The United States 
Daily, yearly Index Page 2138, Vol. II.) 


$12,971.49 | Consents Declared 


To Cover Case 


Reverting to the statute of limitations 
issue, we find it unnecessary to dwell 
at length thereon. The American Creo- 


; soting -Co., Inc., admits that in so far 


| to disturb such 


as it is concerned the question comes ; 


squarely within the rule laid down by 
the Board in Art Metal Works, 9 B. T. A. 
491, wherein we held that under the 
provisions of section 278(d) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924, the respondent has six 
years from the date of assessment for 
the collection of any taxes properly as- 
sessed within the five-year period pro- 
vided for in section 250(d) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921, where such five-year 
period expired subsequent to June 2, 
1924, the date of the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1924. See also Sun- 
shine Cloak & Suit Co., 10 B. T. A. Not- 
withstanding petitioners’ argument 
favor of so doing we are not disposed 


in | 





rule. The deficiencies 
due from the American Creosoting Co., 
Inc., for 1918 and 1919 are either cov- 
ered by assessments or by consents ex- 


' tending the period of time within which 


assessment may be made beyond the date 
on which the deficiency notice was sent 
to the American Creosoting Col., Inc. 

In accordance with the foregoing, the 
appeal of the American Creosoting Co., 
Inc., Docket No. 17,777, will be restored 
to the calendar for hearing on the merits. 
An order will be issued accordingly. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Green and Milliken dissent. 

May 31, 1928, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


June 6, 1928. 


Delatour Beverage Corporation, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenuc. Docket 
No. 10892. 


Where an opening inventory was 
taken at cost and in the closing in- 
ventory certain articles were inven- 
toried at market which was higher 
than cost and the inventory other- 
wise was taken at cost, the closing 
inventory should be reduced by the 
difference between market and cost 

- of the items inventoried at market. 

The Nolde & Horst Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 9867. 

March 1, 1913, value of certain 
patents determined. L. S. Ayers, 1 
B. T. A. 1135 and Russel Wheel & 
Foundry Co., 3 B. T. A. 1168 fol- 
lowed. 

Trust Company of Georgia, Executor of 
the Estate of Ellen B. Buck, Deceased, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 12988. 

The March 1, 1913, value of real 
estate determined. 

Knoxville Brick Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 8844. 

Rate at which depreciation should 
be computed on assets considered as 
a group, determined. 

Frank H. Clark, Executor of the Estate 

of M. K. McMullin, Deceased, v. Com- 

missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 

No. 8015. 

Interest accrued to the date of the 
decedents’s death on securities owned 
by him, a pension for a period pre- 
ceding his death, salary for a period 
his death, and dividends declared 
prior to his death, but payable after 
all of which were received by his 
estate after his death, where both 
the decedent and the estate were on 
the cash receipts and distbursements 
basis, are not taxable income to the 
estate, where the amount finally re- 
ceived did not exceed the fair market 
value of the right to receive the va- 
rious items at the date of the de- 
cedent’s death. 

Richard Croker, Jr. v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 6096. 

Where real property is purchased 
in 1906 for the purpose of resale at 
a profit the petitioner is entitled to 
deduct a los sustained by him in 1920 
resulting from the sale thereof. 

The petitioner is entitled to deduct 
lawyers’ fees paid in 1920 and 1921 
for the conduct of litigation against 
his father growing out of their busi- 
ness relationship. 

H. H. Moyer v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 8748. 

Held, that the petitioner did not 
sustain a deductible loss in 1920 
with respect to the stock in a cor- 
poration. 

Spring Brook Ice Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 12862. 

The amount of the opening in- 
ventory for 1920 determined. 


| Arthur Jordan v. Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue. Docket No. 4657. 
Where an attorney rendered serv- 
ices in connection with the petition- 
er’s personal affairs and also in con- 
nection with certain business affairs, 
and he is not able to allocate his fee 
between the two classes of services, 
and where no ground for allocation is 
shown, the Commissioner’s action in 
denying the entire amount as a de- 
duction from income is approved. 


Special Counsel Authorized 
To Expedite Foreign Claims 


[Continued from Page,1] 

men” according to Mr. Bouve, have been 
engaged under special contract for the 
simple reason that it was in some in- 
stances impossible to obtain for the of- 
ficial personnel of the agency men who 
have had sufficient experience in interna- 
tional law to take up some of these very 
important questions involved. 

“Those men cannot be obtained in the 
sense of obtaining salaried officials. So 
they must be taken from outside fields. 
They are not employees at all. They are 
counsel whose professional services are 
rendered by them under a special ar- 
rangement and in a capacity other than 


| that of officers of the Government,” _ 


AutHornizep Statements Onty Ane Presenten HEREIN, Berna 
WitHout COMMENT BY 


PUBLISHED 


> 


THe Unrrep State&s DAILy 


Loan Associations 


Mutuality of Association Must Be Shown 
By Complete Records for Tax Exemptio 


Board of Appeals Holds That Mere Description of Itself 
Corporation Is Not Sufficient. 


HoME BUILDING AND SAVINGS COMPANY, 
| vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE. DocKeT No. 11898. BOARD OF 
| Tax APPEALS. 
| The question here presented was 
| whether the taxpayer was a building and 
loan association of domestic character 
| and as such entitled to exemption from 
! taxation. A review of the facts by the 
| Board failed to bring the company with- 
| in the definition of the statute and the 
| assessment by the Commissioner of a de- 
| ficiency in taxes was affirmed. 
| L. L. Hamby for the taxpayer; J. 
| Arthur Adams for the Commissioner. 
| Following is the full text of the opinion: 
| 
| 


Judge Siefkin: The sole question to 
be decided is whether the petitioner, dur- 
ing the years in controversy, was a do- 
mestic building and loan association, 
exempt from taxation under the Revenue 
Acts of 1917, 1918 and 1921. 

| During the year 1918, the petitioner 
made loans on mortgage security in the 


amount of $371,028.98, of which $198,- | 


| 158.98, or approximately 53.41 per cent, 
was to members or stockholders, and 
$172,870, or approximately 46.59 per cent, 
| was to nonmembers or nonstockholders. 
During the year it also made loans to 
members on stock or pass-book security 
| in the amount of $22,935. At December 
31, 1918, there were outstanding loans in 
the amount of $1,404,253.14, but it is not 


shown what proportion of this represents | 


| loans made to members. 

During the year 1919 the petitioner 
made loans on mortgage security in the 
total amount of $640,272.92, o 
| $354,590, or approximately 55.36 per cent, 


represented loans made to members or | 


stockholders and $285,782.92, or approxi- 
mately 44.64 per cent, represented loans 
to nonmembers or nonstockholders. Dur- 
ing the year it also made loans to mem- 
bers on stock, certificate, or pass-book 
security in the amount of $21,353. 
December 31, 1919, there were outstand- 
ing loans in the amount of $1,743,831.55, 
but it is not shown what proportion of 
this amount represents loans made to 
members. 

During the year 1920 the petitioner 
made loans on mortgage security in the 


which | 


On | 





amount of $490,293.47, of which amount | 


$348,932, or approximately 71.16 per cent, 
| represented loans made to members or 
| stockholders and $141,361.47, or approxi- 
mately 28.84 per cent, represented loans 
made to nonmembers or nonstockholders. 
Petitioner also made loans to members 
on stock, or pass-book security in the 
amount of $32,630.84. On December 31, 
1920, there were outstanding loans in the 
amount of $1,827,141.77, of which amount 
| $414,682.64, or approximately 22.69 per 
| cent, represented loans made to members 
or stockholders and $1,412,459.13, or ap- 
| proximately 77.31 per cent, represented 
loans made to nonmembers or nonstock- 
holders. 


| Loans Made During 1921, 
1922, and 1923 Computed 


During the year 1921 the petitioner 
made loans on mortgage security in the 
amount of $130,765.71, of which amount. 

| $92,260, or approximately 70.55 per cent, 
represented loans to members or stock- 


holders and $38,505.71, or approximately | 


29.45 per cent, represented loans made to 
|} nonmembers or nonstockholders. Peti- 
| tioner also made loans to members on 

stock or pass-book security in the amount 

of $17,824. The outstanding loans as of 

December 31, 1921, were in the amount 


| character. 


which is confined to making loans 
members; and cooperative banks withe 
capital stock, organized and operated f 
mutual purposes and without profit.” 


In Johnstown Building and Loan 
sociation, 6 B. T. A. 463, we stated: 


* ke * 


“It thus appears that all the autho 
ties agree that the distinguishing fe 
tures characteristic of building and lo 
associations is the substantial mutuyplij 
of benefit or its reverse existing betwe] 
all members of each association, and thj 
Congress in all of the Acts of 1909 
1921, has granted an exemption from i 
come and profits taxation only to tho 
associations organized for mutual bene 
or mutual purposes; that all of t 
authorities above cited agree that sor 
measure of departure like the borrowi! 
of funds from nonmembers, or the ma 
ing of loans to nonmembers, when do 
merely as an incident to the general p 


| pose of the organization, does not defe 


the exemption.” 


In The Broadview Savings & Loan C 
promulgated February 14, 1928, we sai 

“But the mutuality peculiar to buildir 
and loan associations is not confined alo 
to the participation of the members 
sharing profits and losses. Such mutud 
ity pertains also to the members of 
ordinary commercial partnership or ass 
ciation, and to the stockholders of ¢ 
ordinary corporation engaged in a bus 
ness enterprise for profit, the income 
which is subject to tax. The mutuali 


| essential to a building and loan associ 


tion must include not only a mutuality 
rights with respect to the control of tl 
association, and a mutality with respe 
to the assets of the association, but i 
primary design must be that of instr 
mentality of mutual helpfulness amor] 
its members in saving and borrowing-fd 
home owning.” Lilley Building & Dy: 
Company v. Miller, 280 Fed. 143. 
* * * 


“The fact that a corporation calls if 
self a building and loan association, ¢ 
that it operates as such under the laws ¢ 
a State, is not determinative of its tru 
If the mutuality requisite 4 
a building and loan association is lackin 
it is not entitled to exemption from Fec 
eral income tax.” 


Exemption Denied For 


| Years 1918, 1919 and 1920 


| 
| 


| 
{ 





of $1,797,247.94, of which $404,707.93, or | 


approximately 22.52 per cent, repre- 
' sented loans made to members or stock- 
holders, and $1,392,540.01, or approxi- 
mately 77.48 per cent, represented loans 
made to nonmembers or nonstockholders. 
The stipulation entered into between 
the parties shows that during the year 
1922 the petitioner made loans on mort- 
| gage security in the amount of $386,- 
| 506.21, of which $384,067.20 represented 
| loans to members and $3,439,01 repre- 
sented loans to nonmembers. There is 
clearly an error in this statement, and 
assuming that the loan to nonmem- 
bers amounted to $2,439.01, we find 
that approximately 99.37 per cent of 
the loans was to members or stock- 
holders, and about 63/100 of 1 per 
cent were to nonmembers or nonstock- 
holders. The petitioner also made loans 
to members on stock or passbook security 
in the amount of $22,248.40. The total 
loans outstanding on December 31, 1922, 
amounted to $1,873,833.96, of which $712,- 
646.59, or approximately 37.92 per cent 
represented loans made to members or 
stockholders and $1,161,187.37, or ap- 
proximately 62.08 per cent, represented 
| loans to nonmembers or nonstockholders. 
Approximately 69 per cent of the income 
of the petitioner during the vear was de- 
rived from loans to nonmembers or non- 
stockholders. 


During the year 1923 all the loans 
made by petitioner were to members or 
stockholders. The amount of $21,880.33 
was loaned to members on stock or pass- 
book security. The total loans outstand- 
ing as of December 31, 1923, amounted to 
$2,196,486.32, of which $1,323,995,53, or 
approximately 60.28 per cent, represented 

| loans to members or stockholders, and 
$872,490.79, or approximately 39.72 per 
cent, represented loans to nonmembers or 
nonstockholders. During the year ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the income of 
the petitioner was derived from loans to 
nonmembers or nonstockholders. 


Provisions Cited 


| From Revenue Act of 1921 


submitted to show 
whether these receipts were from mem- 
bers or nonmembers of the petitioner. 
Th Revenue Act of 1916, which was in 
effect until February 24, 1919, the date 


No evidence was 


of passage of the Revenue Act of 1918, | 


“Sec. 11 (a) That there shall be taxed | 


under this title any income received by 
any— 
* 


* * 


“Fourth. Domestic building and loan 
associations and cooperative banks with- 
out capital stock organized and operated 
for mutual purposes and without profit.” 
The Revenue Act of 1918 contains lan- 
guage almost identical with the above. 

The Revenue Act of 1921 provides: 

“Sec. 231. That the following organi- 
zations shall be exempt from taxation 
under this title— 

* 


provided: 
| 


* * 


| tm) Domestic building and loan asso- 
| ciations substantially all the business of 





As pointed out in the cited cases, i 
order to be entitled to exemption fro 
taxation the association must have ope 
ated upon a mutual basis. Just how fa 
an association might go in making loar 
to and receiving deposits from nonmen 
bers without losing its exemption it 
difficult to determine. 

We are of the opinion that during thj 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920, the petitione) 
lacked the mutuality which is a requisit] 


| of a building and loan association an 


exemption is denied for those years. 

With regard to the years 1921, 1921 
and 1923, which are governed by th 
Revenue Act of 1921, we must determin 
whether the transactions of the petitione 
for those years comes within the mear| 
ing of Section 231 (4) of that Act, wRic 
requires that “substantially all of th) 
business * * * is confined to makin. 
loans to members * * * ” to be exempt. § 

During 1921 about 70.55 per cent of 
the loans made by the petitioner wey 
to members or stockholders, and abou 
29.45 per cent were to’ nonmembers o 
nonstockholders. The source of the de 
posits and the borrowed money is n 
shown. We are of the opinion that dui 
ing the year 1921 substantially all of th 
business of the petitioner was not cor 
fined to making loans to members an 
that the petitioner lacked the mutualit’ 
required for exemption from taxation. 

During the year 1922 only about 63/10¢ 
of 1 per cent of the loans made by th’ 
petitioner were to nonmembers and dur’ 
ing 1923 no loans were made to non 
members. As pointed out hereinbefore’ 
thé petitioner during the year 1922 re 
ceived deposits in the amount of $570, 
582.77, borrowed money in the amount o| 
$16,000, and received deposits from othe’ 
building and loan assications in the 
amount of $10,000, and during the yea’ 
1923 received deposits in the amount o/ 
$624,112.83, borrowed money in _ the 
amount of $70,000, and received deposit: 
from other building and loan associa’ 
tions in the amount of $10,000. 


Denies Exemption 
For Following Three Years 


In The Broadview Savings and Loar 
Company, supra, in denying exemption t 
the petitioner -we stated: 


a 


“The respondent denied the petitioner’: 
claim for exemption, and determined the 
deficiency involved herein. The burden is 
therefore, upon the petitioner to sho 
that it comes within the classification o 
the exemption provided in the statute 
As stated by the court in Hubbard-Rags 


| dale Co. v. Dean, 15 Fed. (2d) 410: 


“The plaintiff claims the benefit of an 
exemption to the general method and ex-] 
tent of taxing corporations. The burdem 
is upon the plaintiff to show that it 
clearly comes within the terms of suc 
exception. 


“In order to discharge the burden 
which it had assumed, the petitioner! 
must establish (1) that, during the cal 
endar year 1922, it was a domestic build 
ing and loan association within th 
meaning of the statute, and (2) that dbir 
ing said year substantially all of its busi 
ness was confined to making lodns to 
members.” r 


As stated in the Lilley Building and 
Loan Company, supra, mutuality of in 
terest between the stockholders on the 
one hand, and the depositors and borrow 
ers on the other was lacking. Accord 
ingly, the determination of the respond 
ent is approved.” 

From the constitution and by-laws of 
the petitioner we conclude that the peti 
tioner was authorized to receive deposits) 
from nonmembers, but no evidence was 
submitted to show whether the deposits) 
in either of the years 1922 or 1923, ory} 
the money borrowed in those years werel! 
received from members or from non ) 
members. We must, therefore, hold that 
the petitioner has not she wn that it pos- 
sessed, during those years, the mutuality 
which is an essential attriNute of a 
building and loan association, or that 
substantially all its business was cone 
fined to making loans to members. ! 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered for the ree! 
spondent. 

June 1, 1928, 


‘> 
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THE Uwniren States Dat.y 


Denial Made That Utilities’ Survey 
Of School Books Was Nation-Wide 


Program Covered Only Few States, Information Direc- 
tor Tells Trade Commission. 


[Continued from Page 9.) 


the directors of the other bureaus? A, 


Yes, sir. 

Q. I wonder if you happen to know 
how many of those bureaus there are? 
A. I think there are 28. s 

Q. Do you know who helped organize 
the one in your State? 

A. I do not know, because I was not 
there at the time. The committee had 
been organized four years before I be- 
came connected with it. ; 

Q. Has it come to your attention that 
sgur committee was patterned after the 
jNinois Committee? A. I think it was. 
* Q.. You think, throughout the coun- 
try, the State bureaus have been organ- 
izing? A, Yes, sir. 

/ Q. So that the country is pretty well 
covered with them now? ~ 

A. I think the 28 committees operate 


in 28 States. cil 
Q. Have you some other associations 


in your State with which you cooperate? | 


A. Yes, we have recently cooperated 


with the Ohio Federation of Women’s | 


Clubs, in Home Equipment Campaign. 


to that campaign? A. In a publicity 
way, we have made contributions. | 

Q. What was the contribution ” 

A. 





i a voluminous report or a brief one? 


your survey? A. Yes, I think I did. 
Q. To whom did you make it? 
Mr. Ling. 
Q. He was then the director? 
that time, director. 


Q. Do you remember whether it was 
A. 


A. 


A. At 


As I recall it, it was a brief one. 

Q. What was done as a result of that 
survey, what effort was made to get rid 
of text books in which objectionable mat- 
ter was found? 

A. As I recall, Judge, there was no 
effort to get rid of text. books in which 
objectionable matter was found, noth- 
ing at all was done at that time re- 
garding it. Later on, I do not just re- 
member what time it was, but later on, 
after I became director, we did get out 


| a school text book. 


Q. What is the name of it? A. “Alad- 
dins of Industry.” 
Q. How many of them were distributed 


for a period of two years? 


: | say around 190,000. 
Q. Have you made some contribution | 


Q. Where were they sent. A. To high 
schools and, in a few instances, to some 


| colleges. 


I helped compile pamphlets for | 


them—one pamphlet particularly is enti- ; 


tled ‘““The Key to I 
which described the = of gas, 
tricity and water in the homes. 
Q. Who published it? A. We pub- 
lished it. aoe 
Q. Who paid for the printing - 


elec- 


and power and 


> the gas, electric light ) 
2 oe should say, in- 


the water interests, I 


Modern Homemaking,” | 


| can how 


A. It was paid out of the fund raised | 


stead of water interests the heating and 


plumbing interests. we 

Q. How much was paid? 

A. Tcannot recall the exact amount. 

. As near as you can. 
qprething like $11,000 or $12,000. 

Q. How many of these were pre- 
pared and distributed in your State? 
A. Of that booklet? 

Q. Yes. A. 62,000. 

Q. Was there any payment made to 
the women’s club or to the federation 
direct? A. No, sir. | oe 

Q. You simply paid for printing the 
‘pamphlets and turned it over 
or did you distribute it, too? 

A. We distributed, too, we 


A. I think } 
| or text books in the schools? 


. 

Q. How many were put into the high 
schools in the City of Cleveland? A. 
I cannot answer that without looking into 
the files. 

Q. Can you tell us as nearly as you 
many were distributed in the 
high schools of Cleveland? 

A. Weil, I should say there has 
been distributed in high schools between 
ten and fifteen thousand, maybe a few 
more. 


Q. What is the name of the Superin- | 


tendent of Schools in that city? A. R 
G. Jones. 

Q. Have you, or anybody from your 
committee ever discussed with him the 
matter of distributing these pamphlets 
A. Not 
with Mr.-: Jones, no. 

Q. Did you, or 


| committee, ever get permission from Mr. 


to them, | 


Jones to do that? A. Not Mr. 
permission. 

Q. Did you get the permission of some- 
one, 
tt AL Yes. 


Q. Whose permission? A. The permis- 


| sion of Charles L. Lake, Assistant Su- 


distrib- ' 


uted it through—may I explain this? | 


Q. Yes. 
A. The booklet 
marily as a help 


was published _ pri- 
in an essay contest 


that was being conducted by the Fed- | 
eration with the Home Equipment Cam- | 


;paign. We distributed the booklets to 
students and others who requested them 
in order to help them write their essays 
on the campaign. ; 

Q. What have you done about main- 

taining a speakers’ bureau in connec- 

tion with your committee? 


A. We have a speakers’ bureau, al- | 


though I am sorry to admit that it is 
not as strong as it should be. 
Q. Just how does it function? 
A. Each fall the Ohio Committee on 
Public Utility Information sends out a 
‘form letter to various civic clubs ad- 
vising them that we have speakers 
svailable for talks in case they would 
fe interested in talks on public utilities 
and upon receipt of requests for speak- 
‘ers we then attempted to get a speaker 
‘and meet the engagement. ; 
Q. Various companies operating util- 
‘ity companies in Ohio are urged by 
your committee to train their employes 
to speak? A. No, I would not say that. 
> Q. Aren’t they encouraged to find 
“among their employes those who are 
‘able to speak and give training for 
‘them. : 
A. We have never, as a committee, 
‘urged the companies to do that. We 
‘have never, in talking to different ex- 
ecutives, because we have more requests 
‘for speakers than we had speakers. 
- Q. Regardless of whether it is nat- 
ural or not, Mr. Bollmeyer, the fact is, 
isn’t it, in some way, your committee 
urged upon these companies that their 


‘employes who are able to talk should be | 


trained ;o talk, isn’t that true? A. Only 
' by some effort in personal contact. 
“" Q. Don’t you know that that has been 


done by the National Committee of the | 


‘National Electric Light Association in 
their meetings with the Women’s Com- 

“mittee? A. I think that is a fact. 

" Q. Aren’t the companies urged to 

“have their employes well informed on 
economic subjects so that they can talk 


A ilities? A. Yes, I think that | 
for the utilities? A. Yes, I | also as to contents. 


is a fact, too. 


Q. Now, where did these people speak | 


that are furnished by you? k 
A. They have addressed various 
luncheon clubs, civic organizations, busi- 
ness organizations, and I think in four 
or five instances some schools. 
Q. Have you prepared a 
‘speakers from January 1, 1922, to 
date, so far as you know them? A. Yes, 
air. 
Q. 
‘know whether any of them were paid 
.for services or not, do you? 
A. For 1922, and 1923, on the list, 
. you will find the name of G. C. Max- 
well. He at that time was an employe 
of the Ohio Committee and __ those 
amounts are for expenses only; begin- 
“ning in 1924, you will also find his name 
and those amounts represent expenses 
and fees. 
» Q. What was Mr. Maxwell’s 
_mess or profession? A. Attorney. 
Q. Where did he speak? A. Clubs. 
:, Q. Where does he practice? A. Co- 
vdumbus, Ohio. 


busi- 


mittee? ; 

A. He has not delivered an address 
for us, I do not think, for a couple of 
years. . 

Q. I see that in 1927 you do not have 
so many, you only had one, you had 
13 in 1926, but back of these, earlier 
‘than that you had a good many? A, 
Yes, those are paid speakers—that list. 


Survey of Text Books 
_In Schools Made 


, Q. Has it come about that there are 
available a number of speakers to whom 
» you do not have to make any payments 
on account of expenses or money? A. 
“Yes. 
' Q. Is it true that the speaking cam- 
paign in general is larger than it used 
to be? A. I think it is slightly larger, 
although it is still small. 
is) @. What. have you done in Ohio in 
the matter of text books, has there been 
any survey of books in use in schools 
made by you or anyone for you? A. 
Yes, there was a survey made? 
Q. When was that made? A. I think 
it was made in 1924, 
Q. Who made it? A. I did. 
* Q. Did you make a written report on 


Q. Does he still speak for your com- | 


; A. 
I see the amounts paid, I do not } 





list of | 





perintendent of Public Schools. 


Booklet Approved 
By School Official 


Q. Where did you talk with him? 

A. At his office in the Board of Educa- 
tion, city of Cleveland. 

Q. How did it happen that you went 
to his office? 

A. For a number of years we had re- 
quests from various schools for these 
pamphlets, or for pamphlets along this 
line, giving the history and account of 
the methods of operation of the utility 
industry. We had had some requests 
from some one connected with the trade 
schools there, especially in Cleveland, so 
we went to see Mr. Lake about it and 

sked him whether he thought such a 

ook would be of value to high school 
students. He said. he thought it would 
be of value. Whereupon we compiled from 
various sources a booklet and had it set 
up in printed form and submitted it to 
Mr. Lake. He looked it over and said it 
was very fine and absolutely he could 
say that there was on objection to it 
there and he would be glad to distribute 
them in Cleveland schools. 

Q. About when was that that 
this talk with him? 

A. That was a little over two years 
ago, the exact time I do not recall. 

Q. When was it that the books were 
distributed, the first time, in the high 
schools of Cleveland? A. Shortly after 
I had this talk with him. 

Q. When was the first edition printed? 


you had 


A. I think it was in the fall of 1925 or 
; 1926. | 


Q. Who paid for the printing? A. The 
Ohio Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation. 

Q. Approximately how much did it 
cost to print the first edition? A. Ap- 
proximately 5 cents apiece. 

Was anyone paid anything in any 
shape or form for any work done on that 


pamphlet, except the printing of it? A. : 


Yes, sir. 

Q. Who. 

A. Miss Clara Uwalt, who is con- 
nected with the Cleveland Normal 
School in Cleveland, Ohio, who was paid 
$50 for looking over the pamphlet espe- 
cially as to grammatical corections and 


Q. Was there anybody else paid any- 
htnig in connection with it except the 
printer? A.. No. 

Q. Now, after you found that there 
were some textbooks in Ohio—perhaps 


| I had better put it a little differently— 


In your surveys, did you find some text- 
books that contained matter that was 
objectionable from your point of view? 

Yes, 
Q. Did anybody, to your knowledge, 
take up the matter of those textbooks 
with any school board? A. I do not 
think so, not to my knowledge. 

Q. Or with any publisher of the 
books? A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Or with the author? A. Not to 
my knowledge. 

That is, no one, at your urging, 
or no one on behalf of the Committee, 
went to the School Board and undertook 
to get the books thrown out of the 
schools? A. Not that I recall. 

By the Commissioner: Why did you 
make the survey, if you did not take 


; steps to eliminate the objectionable fea- 


tures ? 

A. Well, for a number of years, 
Judge, the various directors of the vari- 
ous State committees had talked about 
this thing. I know we had. We had 
discussed it because of the numerous 
requests that we had had for publicity 
material. One of the directors would 
come in to an informal meeting, and one 
or two of them discuss the matter of 
having made a report—of having made 
a survey—that is a sort of a survey in 
Ohio. 

Q. Iwas wondering why you made a 
survey and found objectionable things 
here, why you just quit there; did you 
decide to give it up, or what happened. 

A. We did not decide to do anything. 
We then decided to get out this little 
pamphlet. 

_Q. That was done in partial correc- 
tion? A. In partial correction, yes. 

By Mr. Healy: Now, you said you 
do not get out any boiler plate? A. No. 

You get out this thing known as 
a mat? 

A. We have got some special stories, 
we do not think it is much. 

Q. About how many times has it been 
put out since you have been there as 
associate? A. Seven or eight times | 
should say. : 

Q. Who prepares them for you? 


A. I should 


any one from your j 


Jones’ ! 


connected with the schools to do |; 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921, 


M 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 


for them. 


Such a survey will be 


useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


State Agencies Cooperate in Administration 
Of Federal Statutes Levying Tax On Incomes 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


First Article—Tax Administration. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government ure shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
Public Health, 


under the ‘following topics: 
Foreign Relations, Education, 


servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical, Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather, 


erty is situated, 


Finance, Con- 


Public Lands and Reclamation, Publications 


and Records, Practices and Standards, Chemi- 


cal Research, Surveying and 


Forestry. The present group deals with Fed- 
eral Cooperation With the States. 


By Charles B. Allen, 


Deputy Commissioner in Charge of the Income 


Tax Unit. 


LTHOUGH 


of the laws. 


tion may not proceed. 


The principal direct contact of the Bureau with 
the several States is established by virtue of legisla- 
tion enacted in the more recent acts which permit the 
proper authorities of any State, upon the request of 
the Governor thereof, to have access to the returns of 
any corporation or association by complying with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The requirements imposed by the 


the Governor shall certify the reason why access is 
persons designated to 


desired and shall identify the 
have access to the return. 
7 * * 


Tt is frequently necessary to have direct contact with 
the judicial of the State Governments in cases of 
receivership or equity proceedings in which the re- 


the administration of the Federal 

laws providing for the taxation of incomes penc- 

trates into the entire industrial, economic, and 

financial fabric of the country, the opportunity 
for coordinated or related action between the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and the several States is confined 
to a rather limited number of administrative features 
The reason for this statement, 
may impress one as surprising, is the fact that the Bu- 
reau is charged with the responsibility of administer- 
ing statutory laws which for the most part specifically 
define the boundaries beyond which administrative ac- 


is not 


This 
Mapping, and 


the land. 


filing of such a notice. 
are relieved of the necessity of searching the records 
of the clerk of the Federal court in which the prop- 
in order to ascertain 
encumbrances have attached to the property involved. 


to state 
Revenue is an isolated agency, domiciled at the seat of 
Government, without contact with citizens throughout 
At the present time, by the recent adoption 
of two major policies, the Bureau is in contact with the 


Thus State officials and citizens 


whether any 


With the exception of Federal statutory pr«visions 
pertaining to the determination of a tax liabilit® which 
may be said to favor the States, or citizens having 
dealings with the States, the foregoing outline repre- 
sents the principal points of contact which the Bureau 
is in a position to make with State authorities in the 
administration of the income taxing statutes. 


e 8 = 


that the Bureau of Internal 


.people who pay the taxes to an extent not heretofore 


attained. 


The first of these is the policy of decentralization, 


by virtue of which the true liability of individual and 
corporate taxpayers which requires adjustment is de- 


which 


by taxpayers. 


Secretary are that 


termined at the home of the taxpayer by capable repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau. 
to the field officers the largest measure of duty and re- 
sponsibility consistent with the mair:tenance of uniform 
operation and control, a fundamental principle to be 
observed in tax administration. 
thus realized is resulting in a complete understanding 
between the Bureau and taxpayers. 
home of the citizen or over the conference desk of the 
Bureau representative questions which formerly pre- 
sented the maximum of difficulty are being adjusted 
with gratifying ease and mutual satisfaction. 


There has been delegated 


The personal contact 


In the office 


or 


* * * 


HE advantages to the taxpayer resulting from the 

inauguration of this policy are manifest and the 
confidence of the public in the field force of the Bureau 
is demonstrated by the fact that cver 60 per cent of 
the recommendations of the field agents are agreed to 
In excess of 99 per cent of individuals 
and corporations filing income-tax returns accept the 
audit of their returns by the Bureau as correct. 


Those taxpayers whose returns are acceptable as 
filed or whose returns require only minor corrections 


such as adjustments attributed to mathematical errors, 
are advised within a few weeks after the filing of their 


ceiver appointed by the court stands in the shoes of 


the taxpayer. 


In a similar manner the cases of executors and ad- 
ministrators of estates of decedents are granted the 
right of way in order that the proper function of the 
State courts may not be impeded cr the closing of an 


estate postponed as the result of 


Bureau to make a timely adjustment of the Federal 


tax involved. 
* * * 


Liaison is also maintained with the State courts or 
State officials having jurisdiction over the dissolution of 
a corporation in order that the tax liability of the cor- 
poration may be determined and collected prior to the 
dissolution of the association and the distribution of its 


assets. 


In the absence of a conflict between State and Fed- 
eral statutes and decisions, the Bureau accepts the 
State statutory provisions and court decisions as de- 
terminative of a question involving a Federal tax mat- 
Generally speaking, a property valuation, estab- 
lished by a decree of a State court, is accepted by the 
Bureau as controlling the matters involving Federal 
taxes. This is particularly true in receivership cases. 


ter. 


* * ~ 


NOTHER instance of the cooperation between the 
““ Federa! and State Governments is that a notice of 
a lien for Federal taxes which is a requisite for the 
validity of the lien against any mortgagee, purchase’, 
or judgment creditor, is required to be filed in the office 
of the State recorder or registrar of deeds for the 
county in which the property is situated, provided the 
State, by appropriate legislation, has authorized the 


Copyright, 


A. The newspapers—the Newspaper 
Enterprises Association, has prepared 
them. That is it has done the actual 
mechanical work on them. 


Mats Distributed 
To 700 Newspapers 


Q. Where wo you distribute them? 
A. To newspapers in Ohio. 

Q. About how newspapers are on 
that mailing list in Ohio? A. Some- 
thing like 700 or 750. 

Q. In addition to those mats which 
you say are occasionally used, do you 
send out some other matters to the 
newspapers? 

A. Yes, we have a regular news bul- 
letin—what we call the Ohio News Bul- 
letin, which we send out to newspapers 
and to others on our mailing list. 

Q. This News Bulletin is prepared in 
your office, is it? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the managers or representa- 
tives of the local companies expected to 
do what they can with local editors to 
get these special articles reported? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Hasn’t it come to your attention 
that they have been urged to do that? 

A. I do not think they have in Ohio; 
no. I do not think that we have ever 
urged them to do that, not that I re- 
eall. 

Q. Do you remember receiving any- 
thing from the National Committee urg- 
ing the local representatives to do that? 
A. I do not recall. 

Q. Hasn’t it come to your attention 
that they do do it? A. If they do, it 
is purely a local matter. 

Q. But if it is done, they do it as a 
purely local matter? 

A. You mean on receipt of our news 
bulletin, to get in touch with newspaper 
editors on it? 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on May 9, before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, will he con- 

tinued in the issue of June 8 


Preferred attention is given to cases of 
this character in order that the proceedings may not 
be delayed and that the court may be informed with 
the minimum of delay with respect to the Federal tax 
status of the person or association involved. 





the failure of the gl 


returns by personal letters, that their returns have 
been accepted as filed or that they have been accepted 
subject to the minor adjustment found necessary. 


9 


The other recent policy of the Bureau is the ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the acts which au- 
thorize the final closing of the case by a written agree- 
ment between the citizen and the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Bureau now invites all taxpayers whose total liability 
for any year equals or exceeds $5,000 and in whose re- 
turn an adjustment, either an increase or decrease in 
tax, has been found necessary, to execute this agree- 


The 


Thus a final and conclusive determination of the 


tax liability may be reached so that, except for fraud, 
malfeasance or misrepresentation of fact materially 


be disturbed. 


been assessed. 


affecting the tax involved, the determination may not 
The only requirement is that the tax- 
payer shall have paid all tax, penalty or interest legally 
due and shall have accepted any abatement, credit or 
refund based upon the final examination of his case. 

. eS sf 


THIS agreement may be executed by any taxpayer 

against whom any tax for the year involved has 
The fact that tax once assessed has 
been abated, credited, or refunded does not prevent 
entrance into the agreement of final determination. Thus 
the tax liability in question becomes a closed book. 
this manner all uncertainty with respect to income tax 
for that year may be avoided. 


In 


Such are the general policies which the Bureau has 


1928, by The United States Daily Publishing 


Army Orders 


Capt. Allen C. White, Veterinary C., de- 
tailed as member of veterinary promotion 
examination board to meet at Fort Sam 


| Houston, Texas. 


Warrant Officer Edward K. Powell, from 
Bolling Field, D. C., to Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Staff Sgt. Virginius W. Williams, Coast 
Art. School, detachment to be placed on 
the retired list at Fort Monroe, Va. 

Staff Sgt. James R. Kelly to be placed on 


| retired list at West Point, N. Y 


Tech. Sgt. Charles S. Smith, band, to be 
placed on the retired list at Schofield Bar- 
racks, Hawaii. 

Staff Sgt. John Kolb to be placed on re- 
tired list at West Point, N. Y. 

Maj. Lawrence Twilley Clark, orders of 
May 23 amended. 

Maj. Paul W. Baade, I., to be member of 
special promotion board for the Air Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Oscar Albert 
Almquist, E. C. Res., ordered to active duty 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Maj. Wayne Edson Stevens, Specialist 
Reserve, ordered to active duty at Wash., 
D. C. 

Capt. Thomas L. Spoon, Dental Corps, from 

Capt. Thomas L. Spon, Dental Corps, from 
Wash., D. C., to the Philippine Islands. 

First Sgt. John W. Barry, I., to be placed 
on the retired list at Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash. 

Set. 
upon 
Ariz. 

Master Sgt. James J. Quinn, I., to be 
‘aced on the retired list at Fort Wads- 
worth, N. Y. 

First Sgt. Alvin J. Cook, I., to be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Lieut. Col. Theodore Hermann Krutt- 
schnitt, Q. M. C. Res., ordered to active 
duty at San Francisco. 

Lieut. Col. Robert R. Ralston, FE. C., to 
report to Chief of Engineers in Wash., D. C. 

Col, William Aiken Starrett, Q. M. C, Res., 
order of May 12 amended. 

Chaplain William Aiken from W, 
C., to Madison Barricks, N. Y. 

Master Sgt. Harry Levin I., to be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Screvin, Ga. 


William H. 
the retired 


Bell., C., to be placed 
list at Fort Huachuca, 


h., D. 


| 


| 


| as distinguished from 


adopted in an effort to give the maximum of service 
by means of cooperation with the States and political 
subdivisions thereof, and through direct contact with 
citizens, to both the Government and to taxpayers. 


_ In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 8, J. M. Doran, Commissioner 
of Prohibition, will tell of cooperation 
prohibition enforcement. 


in 


Corporation 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-22036 (Reconsideration). (S) Advertis- 
ing—-Bids—-Automobiles — Particular Make 
and Model. In the purchase of automobiles, 
in ordinary cases, for the use of the United 
States, all makes and grades are for con- 
sideration in determining which will best 
meet the needs of the service, and bids 
should be requested on specifications drawn, 
not by designation of the particular make 
nor to cover the mechanical construction of 
a particular make, but showing only such 
details as to the construction and perform- 
unce requirements as can satisfactorily be 
shown to meet the needs of the service. 7 
Comp. Gen, 23. 

With respect to the purchase of auto- 
mobiles and the drawing of specifications to 
accompany the advertisement for bids 
thereof, the general rule is that the request 


for bids must fairly reflect the actual need, 


through specifications or otherwise, and the 


equipment to be had, at the lowest price, 


that will serve to do the job. is that au- 
thorized to be purchased at public expense. 
If the need be of an extraordinary nature 
the usual, so as to 


| require unusual equipment, the true nature 


of the need should be fully disclosed so that 
all who wish to bid may be informed, but 
the specifying of minor details having noth- 
ing material to do with the need may only 
he viewed as an attempt to limit competi- 
tion and circumvent the law. See decision 
of December 11, 1926, A-13489, 


| Alsberg, Carl Lucas. 


| U. 


| Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; t : 
| Battle Flt. as aide and flag lieut. on staff. 


| U.S. 
| Comdr., Aircraft Squds. Setg. Fit. 


eee, 


| tory, 


' Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. 


| duty; to resignation accepted Aug. 11. 


| July 


ment, 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in fore 


eign ianguages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library 


Agate, James Evershed. Rachel 
sentative women.) 94 p. 
Howe, 1928. 28-11646 

Alberts, Hugo William. Relation of endo- 
sperm character in corn to absorption of 
hygroscopic moisture 
injury on moisture absorption, 
uttack, and vitality of corn (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 
1926. Reprinted from the Journal of 
the American society of agronomy, vol. 
xix, no. 7. vol. xix, no. 11.) 590-595, 
1,021-1,030 p., illus. Geneva, N. Y., 19% 


(Repre- 
London, G 


The fats and oils, 
a general view, by . and Alonzo E. 
Taylor. (Leland Stanford junior univer- 
sity. Food research institute. 
oils studies, no. 1.) 103 p. 
University, Calif., Food research 
tute, 1928. 

American legion. Auxiliary 
Roster, Past presidents’ parley, 
torical sketches; Kansas 
American legion auxiliary; compiled and 
arranged by Parley. chairman, Mrs. 
George E. Norris 1 v., illus Topeka, 
Printed by Kansas state printing plant, 
f ° 28-11642 

Bailey, Charles Thomas Peach. Knives and 

rks. 15 p. Medici society, 

28-11635 


insti- 


Kansas 


Joston, 


192 


| Binyon, Laurence. Sophro the wise; a play 
) De- | 


Binyon. 
by 


Laurence 
Binyon, tunes 
63 p., illus. 


children, by 
by Helen 
Binyon. 
1927. 


for 
signs 
garet 
Benn, 
Bossert, Helmuth Theodor. Peasant art in 
Europe, one hundred plates in full col- 
ours and thirty two plates in black and 
white, reproducing 2,100 examples of 
peasant ornament and handicraft taken 
directly from unpublished originals 
p. London, Benn, 1927 28-11634 
Branom, Frederick Kenneth. Geography of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and the 
polar regions, by . ind Helen M 
Ganey. 216 p., illus New York, W. H. 
Sadlier, 1928. 28-11554 


Mar- 


of Congress card number 


| 


| 


Ieffect of pericarp | 
fungus | 


28-11632 ; 


Fats and | 
Stanford ! 


28-11628 | 


and his- | 
department, 


London, | 
©8-11659 | 


Buell, Raymond Leslie. The native problem 


Macmillan, 
28-11639 


in Africa. 2 v. N.Y. 

A history of 
translated by Layton B 
. with introductions by Fred- 
Walton and Hessel E. 


Calisse, Carlo. 
law, by 
Register . 
erick Parker 
Yntema. 3 

pub. under the auspices of 
Association of American law schools. _V. 
8.) 827 p Boston, Little, 1928. 28-11559 

Case, Ermine Cowles. The vertebral 
column of Coclophysis Cope. (Contribu- 
tions from the Museum of geology. Uni 
versity of Michigan. vol. ii, no. 10. Aug. 
3, 1927.) p. 209-222, illus Anp Arbor, 
University of Michigan, 1927. 27-27300 

Champion, Frederick Walter With a camera 
in Tiger-land. 226 Pp. Garden City, N. 
Y., Doubleday, Doran & 


series, 


co., 1928 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Burrell ©. Allen, det. Navy Yard, 
N. ¥.; 
Capt. Walter R. Gherardi, det. Ist 
Dist.; to General board, Navy Dept 
Comdr. Holbrook Gibson, det. aide 
staff, Control Force; to Subm. Div. 4 
commanding officer. 


Comdr. William F. 


Nav. 
on 
as 


det. com- 


Gresham, 


mand U. S. S. Farragut; to Asiatic Station. | 


Deming, det. 
to command 


A. 


Lieut. Comdr. Raymond 4 
Z.; 


Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. 
ubm. Div. 2. 7 
“Ta. Comdr. William D. Kilduff, 
command U. §S. §. Dale; to aide of Comdt. 
Navy Yard, Wash., D. C. 
Lieut. Comdr. Preston Marshall, det. 8th 
Nav. Dist.; to command U. S. S. S-27. 
Lieut. Comdr. Thomas C. Slingluff, det. 
Naval Academy; to U. S. Bridge 
Lieut. Comdr. Ryland D. Tisdale, 
S. S. Bridge; to Asiatic Station. , 
Lieut. John G. Cross, det. U. S. S. Flprida; 
to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 
Lieut. John W. Dillinder, det. U. S. 5. 
Idaho; to command U. S. S. Seagull. ’ 
Lieut. Robert W. Fleming, det. Nav. Air 
to Battleship Div. 3, 


det. 


Lieut. Lewis P. Harris, det. command 
S. Seagull; to U. S. S. Idaho. 

Lieut. Paul C. Warner, ors. May 9, 1928. 
revoked; to continue duty on staff 


Harvard 
Anacostia, 


B. Sterling, det. 
Nav. Air Sta., 


Morton 
to 


Lieut. 
University; 


Lieut. Harry A. Wentworth, to 
treatment, Nav. Hosp., Wash., D. C. 
Lieut. Henry G. Williams, ors. April 12, 
1928, modified. To U. S. Naval Oabserva- 
Wash., D. C. 
(j. g.) Frederick J. 
to U. S. S. S-8. 


Lieut. Eckhoff, 
S. S. 0-3; 


Lieut. 


U. 
to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Archibald G. W. McFadden, 
to duty U. S. S. Sinclair. 

Ensign Richard F. Armknecht, det. Naval 
Academy; to Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst., 


| Troy, N. Y. 


Ensign Robert E. Brady, Jr., det. U. S. S. 
Idaho; to U. S. S. MeCawley. 

Ensign Leonard Branneman, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Osborne. 

Ensign Earl S. Caldwell, det. Navy Air 
Osborne. 
H. Duborg, ors. April 


Ensign Christian 


28, 1928, revoked; to continue on duty U.S. | 


| S. 


Idaho. 


Ensign Eddy W. Elliott, det. from 


det. 
to U. 


DD. J 
Diego, 


Navy 
Ss. 6. 


Farrell, 


Ensign Arthur 
Cal.; 


Trng. Sta., San 
McDermut. 

Ensign George K. Fraser, 
Texas; to U. S. Fit. for duty. 

Ensign Louis M. Le Hardy, det. U. S. S. 
Converse; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta., 
Newport, R. I 

Ensign 
duty; to resignation accepted July 1. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Fred H. Hartshorn (M. C.). 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 
12. 

Lieut. Harrison W. McGrath (S. C.), 
Jan. 31, 1928, revoked; to continue 
Nav. Hosp., League Is., Phila. 

Ensign Eskil T. Eskilson (S, C.), 
from all duty; to resignation 
Sept. 1. 

Mach. John Gallagher, det. 
Yard, N. Y.; to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Ch. Mach. James E. Graham, det. U. S. S. 
Utah; to Nav. Torp. Sta. Newport, R. I. 

Ch. Mach. Benjamin F. Strawbridge, det. 
U. S. S. Arkansas; to N. A. S. Lakehurst, 
N. J. 


det. U. S. S. 


ors. 


det. 


Navy 


1928. | 


Italian | 


(The Continental legal history | 
the | 


28-115738 | 


| Purin, 


to Naval War College, Newport, R. I. | 


det. | 


of | 
further | 


det. 


(j. g.) Joseph William Fowler, det. | 
| U. S. S. Burns; 


all | 


John B. Thomas, det. from all 


treat- | 


accepted. i 


Van 


‘ mK. Wee FT, 
+ Wilson, Guy Mitchell, 1876. 1007, 


| Propagation 


| Reformed Church 


| Sales Territories in China. 


is at end of last line. 


Chicago. University. Press. A manual of 
style, containing typographical rules 
governing the publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, together with spec- 
imens of type used at the University 
press. 9th ed. 400 p., illus. Chicago, 
Ill., The University of Chicago press, 
1927. 28-11567 

Chilton, Eleanor Carroll. Fire and sleet and 
candlelight, by ... Herbert Agar, Willis 
Fisher. p. N. Y., John Day co., 
1928, 28-11649 

Collins, Frederick Lewis. American travel- 
charts and travel chats, by .. (Fred- 
erick Lewis) illustrated by Howard W. 
Willard. 387 p., illus. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill company, 1928. 28-1157 

Covello, Leonard. First book in Italian, by 

. and Annita E. Giacobbe . . . illustra- 
tions by Anthony J. De Bellis, Arthur 
J. De Bellis and Salvatore Rosa 531 p., 
illus. N. Y¥., Macmillan, 1928. 28-11644 

Eriksson, Erik McKinley. Official newspaper 
organs and the presidential elections of 
1828, 1832 and 1836. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
lowa university, 1922. Reprints from 
the Tennessee historical magazine, viii 
... 4x.) p. 231-247, [37]-58, 16 p. Nash- 
ville, 1927. 28-11566 

Huddleston, Sisley. Paris, by Sisley Huddle- 
ston; with thirty illustrations and two 
maps. (The little guides) 238 pp. Lon- 
don, Methuen, 1928. 28-11638 

Hultz, Fred Samuel. Wool studies with Ram- 
bouillet sheep. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Iowa 
state college of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts, 1927. “Reprinted from Wvy- 
oming experiment station bulletin No, 

McAdoo, William Gibbs. The challenge; 
liquor and lawlessness versus constitu- 
tional government. 305 p. N. Y., Cen- 
tury, 1928. 28-11726 

Michigan. University. William L. Clements 
library of American history. Eighteenth 
century documents relating to the royal 
forests, the sheriffs and smuggling; se- 
lected from the Shelburne manuscripts 
in the William L. Clements library, by 
Arthur Lyon = Cross. (University of 
Michigan publications. History and po- 
litical nce, vol. vii), N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1928 28-11629 

Osborn, Percy George. A law dic- 
tionary for .students and practitioners, 
with summaries of the leading cases and 
4 translation of Roman law terms and 
Latin maxims. 306 p Toronto, Cars- 
well co., 1927 28-11560 

Oxford. University. Bodleian library. Speci- 
mens of Shakespeariana in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford. 68 p. Oxford, printed 
for the Bodleian library, by J. Johnson, 
printer to the University, 1927. 28-11588 

Philadelphia. Northeast Philadelphia cham- 
ber of commerce. Northeast Philadelphia, 
and why. 48 p. Phila., Northeast. Phila- 
delphia chamber of commerce, 1928. 
28-11580 

Independ- 
publish- 


scic 


concise 


Pratt, Rey L. Just thinking. 96 p 
Mo., Zion's printing and 
ing co., 1928. 28-11650 
Charles Maltador. Deutsche kul- 
turkunde, a cultural reader, by ... and 
Ernst illustrations by Richard A. 
Loederer, (Johnson's German series) 
48 p. illus. Richmond, Johnson publish- 
ing company, 1928. 28-11647 
United States corporation company. Dela- 
Ware corporations: being a digest of 
the decisions of the Delaware courts. 
6th ed., rev. to January 1, 1928. 115 p. 
N. Y., U. S. corporation co., 1928. 
28-11563 
Claude Halstead. England & 
America, rivals in the American revo- 
‘lution. 191 p. Cambridge, Eng., Uni- 
versity press, 1927. 28-11581 
Waldman, Milton. Sir Walter Raleigh. (The 
Golden hind series, ed. by M. Waldman) 
AD ".. Harper, 1928. 28-11640 
accuracy 
arithmetic, by 
plan and drill 
experimental 
University pub- 
28-11571 
Birth control, 
Francisco, Co- 
28-11562 


ence, 


tose, 


“ ‘ 


Tyne, 


the fundamentals of 

. Addition: a teaching 
service; preliminary and 
edition. 48 p. Chicago, 
lishing co., 1928. 

Zwierlein, Frederick 
ete., by 10 yp. 
vick ©¢o., 


in 


James. 
San 
1928, 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Welfare of Prisoners’ Families in Kentucky. 
By Ruth S. Bloodgood. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 182. Price, 10 cents. 

(L28-129) 

Package Fish 

Agent, 


Trade in Fresh and Frozen 
Products. By R. H. Fiedler, 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
nomic Circular No. 63. Price, 


and Distribution 
Fishes, Fiscal Year, 1927, Assistant 
Charge Division of Fish Culture. Bureau 
of Fisheries’ Document No. 1033, Price, 
10 cents. (F22-49) 
Standards of Weights and Measures. Tests 
of Metals, Thermometers, Concrete, Iron, 
Electricity, Light, Clay, Radiotelegraphy, 
Metric System. List of publications re- 
lating to these subjects for sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents. Price list 64- 
14th edition. Free. (26-26256) 
The Narcotic Drugs Import an‘ Export Act, 
as amended, and the regulations there- 
under. Issued by the Federal Narcotics 
Control Board. Price, 5 cents. (28-26380) 
Malaria.. Lessons on its cause and preven- 
tion for use in schools. By H. R. Carter, 
Senior Surgeon, United States Publie 
Health Service. Supplement No. 18 to 
the Public Health Reports. Price, 10 
cents. (28-26377 ) 


| Economic Geology of the Castlegate, Well- 


ington and Sunnyside Quadrangles, Car- 
bon County, Utah. By Frank H. Clark. 
Bulletin 793, United States Geological 
Survey. Preie, 75 cents. (GS28-1411) 
in America. Census of 
Bodies, 1926. Price, 5 cents. 

(28-26386) 
By Charles K. 
Moser, Chief Far Eastern Section, Di- 
vision of Regional Information. Free at 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. (28-26012) 


Religious 


| Monthly Weather Review. March, 1928. Vol. 


56, No. 3. Price, 15 cents. (Agr. 9-990) 
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Tracing of Profit 
On Oil Reviewed 
By Senator Nye 


Bonds Bought With Money 
Were Distributed Equally 
Among Four 
Persons. 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
Schuyler went to Montreal and had con- 
ferences with Blackmer at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, in which Blackmer sought 
Schuyler’s professional advice concern- 
ing the rights to $750,000 in 3%2 per 
cent Liberty loan bonds, which he had 
for services in the purchase 
by the Continental Trading 
Co. of the Humphreys oil. He _ told 
Schuyler that his rights to the bonds 
might be questioned by the Midwest Re- 
fining Co.. of which company he had 
been chairman of the board of directors 
at the time of the Humphreys transac- 
tion, and the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, of which company the Midwest 
Refining Co. a subsidiary, and that 
action might be brought against him for 
recovery of the bonds. Blackmer had 
kept the bonds intact awaiting develop- 
ments, because to convert them to his 
own use might jeopardize the good faith 
of his position relative to the liability for 
income-tax thereon. Some coupons trom 
the bonds had, however, been cashed and 
then reinvested in other Liberty loan 
bonds. which in turn had been placed and 
kept with those he had received from 
the Continental Trading Co. He retained 
one bond for himself as reimbursement 
for his personal expenses in connection 
with the mater. The bonds were then in 
a safe-deposit box in the Equitable Trust 
Co., New York, held in the joint names 
of George E. Holmes. George Gordon 
Battle. and Karl C. Schuyler, where they 
had been placed in November, 1925. 
(Schuyler, pp. 359, 560.) 

Schuyler suggested to Blackmer that 
in order to place his good faith beyond 
question a trust be created to handl 


received 
and resale 


le 
the bonds. Blackmer thereupon requested 
Schuyler to take of them, 
Schuvler consenting to do so subject to 
such terms and conditions as he might 
think advisable. On the evening of July 
22, Schuyler left Montreal for New York, 
and upon his arrival there the following 
morning wrote Blackmer a letter, under 
which Schuyler took possession of the 
bonds and informed Blackmer that he 
had placed the bonds (amounting in all 
to $763,000—S8750,000 received by Black- 
mer from the Continental Trading Co. 
and the $13,000 in reinvested bonds) in 
box 3004 of the Equitable Trust Co., New 
York. and stating that he had received 
these bonds as Blackmer’s attorney to be 
held pending determination of the right 
and title thereto, as follows: 

New York, ¢ 


possession 


Se 
23, 1926. 
to acknowl- 
ved and placed in 

Forty-fifth and 
which came 
rection with 

> checked 


Dear Mr. Blackmer: is 
edge that this day I re 
box 53004 Equitable Tru 
Madisen. New York. the 
into your possession in 
Continental Trading 
and inclose to you list nbers of them 
This is to acknowledge and declare that I 
have no personal interest in these bonds of 
any kind i and that I 
receive these attorneys, to be 
held by me 1ination of 
the right 
tion thereof, : 

1. If any adverse 
arbitration thereof 
tion, I shall deli 
successful clain 
cretion to acce 
the jud ent 
jurisdict 
of a binding, 
decision thereof! < 

2. If your ownership ¢ 
established by arbitration. result 
tion or the tatute 
tations appli and Of this I 
determine). then dis on of se 
by me shall be rs 
direction, which I here 
ment of Federal income 
payment of any ex 
together with 
for conducting 
the ca 
ance to 
tives, 

I do not 
am I instructed, t 
these bonds, coupons 
but my sole respons 
securities intact 
specified; and in 
responsible except 
conduct, or gross negligence 

Sincerely yours, 


bonds 


or whatsoever 
bond your 
pendi the 


and title 


loter 
acter 


Line 1 
litiga- 
to the 
within my di 
without appe 

f compet 

arbitration 


accept the 


Susti 
result of 
bonds 


bonds is 
liti 


of 


if these 
of 


ru 


bonds 
youl 
J fa) 
thereon; 


pay 


(b) 


rei 
arbi 
he; 


se ma\ 


you or your 


assume 


for disposition 
sn 
ud 


no event 


for fra 


KARL C. SCHUYLER. 
On the advice of Frederick D. Ander- 
son, counse! for the Midwest Refining 
Co., and the company’s special counsel, 
Tyson S. Dines, the board of directors of 
the Midwest Refining Co.. at Denver, 
Colo., on April 25, 1928, adopted unani- 
mously a resolution declaring that the 
company had no claim on the $763,000 in 
Liberty loan bonds obtained by Black- 


mer as his share of the profits of the | 


Trading Co. 
for which 


Continental 
The bonds 


Stewart created 


a trustee in the person of the tax com- | 


missioner oi the Standard Oil Co. of In- 


diana, Roy J. Barnett, on November 26, 


1921, remained in a safe in the Standard | 
Oil Building in Chicago until April 21, | 
1928, when Stewart called together such } 


members of the board of directors of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana as were 
in Chicago on the latter date. 
to them the trust agreement, recited the 
facts in the matter, and showed them 
the bonds in the safe. The directors, 
of whom seven out of the nine were 
present, decided that the $759.500 in 312 
per cent Liberty loan bonds together 
with the $58,000 in additional bonds 
which Stewart exchanged for the cou- 
pons, should be turned over to the Sin- 
elair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. Where- 
upon the treasurer and general counsel 
of the Sinclair Oil Purchasing Co. were 
called in, and the bonds in question were 
turned over to them by Barnett, being 
placed in the safety deposit vault in the 
First National Bank at Chicago, II]. 
The following is an extract from the 
minutes of the Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Co. of April 50, 19238, showing 
delivery to, and accepiance by, the Sin- 
elair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. of Sin- 
clair’s share in the prolits of the Conti- 
nental Trading Co. 
kK. Porter, a st 
Crude Oj} Purchasing ¢ 
the 


¢ 
o 


ant secretary of Sin- 


hereby 


that follow is true and 


copy 


Y ing 
correct 
A certain 
directors by 


ent 


d 


board of 


general 
s* nerai 


made to the 


H. Chandler, 


state: 


Edwa: 


He read | 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Accounting 


See under Taxation 
Finance headings. 


Advertising News 
Fruit dealers in Sweden plan _ad- 


vertising campaign to stimulate fruit 
consumption. 


Banking- 


and 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Aeronautics 


Establishment of foreign air mail 
service to link Canada with the United 
States approved by Postmaster General 
New, announcement was made at the 
Postoffice Department that bids for 
northbound service from New York 
City to Montreal will be opened 
June 25. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


fic in last year and operated without 

death or injury. : ‘ 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Sweden liberalizes regulations for 
aviators. 

Col. 3 


be- 


Page 5, 

Plans made: for air mail route 
tween Cairo and South Africa. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


. % 
Agriculture 

Changes in farm markets at the 
opening of June were largely down- 


ward with grain and feeds leading ac- 
cording to the weekly market ‘review 


issued by the Department of Agricul- | 


ture. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Drug and Insecticide Admin- 
rules that tomatoes must be 
of any product labeled 


Food, 
istration 
ingredient 
catsup. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Representative Haugen declares that 
equalization fee is most effective plan 
of farm relief. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Department of Agriculture estimates 
chat annual damage to crops by insects 
approximates $2,000,000,000. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Weekly review of weather and crop 
conaitions, 


Page 4, Col. 1, 


Increase in freight rates on livestock 
from points in Texas is suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


A ppropriations 


Comparison of figures of estimates of | 


House Committee on Appropriations 
and amounts actually granted by the 
first session of Congress. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Analysis of appropriations voted at 
first session of Congress shows increase 
in total. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


World Motor Transport Congress to 
be held in Rome September 25 to 29. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
of Standards reports 
quantity production at several plants 
of engines for automobiles of high 
compression type comparable with air- 
plane engines. 


Bureau 


, Page 1, Col. 4 
Bankin g-F inance 


Bureau of Internal Revenue issues 
memorandum on discount on bonds 
maturing in series. (G. C. M. 3832.) 


Page 10, Col 2 | 


Daily statement of the Accounting 
Office. 
Page 11 
o Daily statement of the United’ States 
Treasury. 
‘ Page 7 
Foreign at New 


York, 


exchange rates 
; Page 7 
Bank increased 


profits, 


of Latvia reports 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Reserve Bank of Kansas 
s rediscount rate. 
Page 7, Col. 
_ Department Agriculture reports 
increa use cost loans at ex- 
penses of volume of merchantile credit 
by farmers in Cotton Belt. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Federal 
City rais 


5 
of 


¢ 


n 
ng ot 


See Ruailroads. 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
of Congress. ; 


Publications 
ment, 


issued by the Govern- 


: ‘ Page 11 
Chemicals 


_Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Fourth Circuit holds that the explana- 
tion of chemistry of solid alcohol 
unnecessary to validity of patent 


is 


(U. 


counsel, at a special meeting of the board 
of directors held at Tulsa, Okla., April 30, 
192 
rhe 
Mr. K 
April 27, 
The 


directors 


Mr. Sinclair to 
treasurer, dated 


letter addressed 
Porter, ass 


1928 


by 
istant 


by the board of 
pursuance of the offer of Mr. 
Sine appears in the minutes of the 
special meeting the board of directors 
held at Tulsa. Okla., April 30, 1928, 

Thereupon Mr. Edw. H. Chandler, general 
counsel of the corporation, announced to 
the board that on April 27, 1928, he at- 
tended a conference in New York City at | 
which time Mr. H. F. Sinclair delivered to 
K. Porter, an assistant treasurer of this 
corporation, an offer in writing or letter, 
which reads as follows: 

Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. At- 
tention Mr. K. Porter, Assistant Treasurer, 
145 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Dear Sirs: During the years 1922 and 
1923 I received $757,000 principal amount 
United States first Liberty loan 3% 
per cent bonds, representing a portion of 
the profits which had accrued under cer- 
tain contracts involving the Humphreys 
Mexia Co., the Humphreys Texas Co., West- 
ern Oil Fields Corporation, A. E. Hum- 
phrey trustee, Continental Trading 
(Ltd.), Prairie Oi! & Gas Co., und Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co, 

By reason of the fact that Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co involved in the 
transaction which vuve e to such profits, 
1 held bond ilent in amount to those 
I recei the sue as those 
receiv Sinclair Con- 
solid oration or Sinclair Crude 
Oil Co. T placed such bonds it 
3 safe-deposit box with other ponds. I did 


resolution adopted 
in 
1 

air, 


as 


of 


Co, 


equi 
ved and « 
“d for 

d Oil ¢ 


Purchasing 


ol 


Czechoslovakian airlines doubled traf- 


Page 11 


the | 


‘of 
of 


| the 


| Consolidated 


} Oil 
| against myself which grew out of such agi- 


Industrial Chemical Co. et al. v. 


The Theroz Co.). 


Ss. 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce is informed 
that Australian Tariff Board is consid- 
ering placing higher duties on radio 

ets ¢ arts. 
sets and part Page 5, Col. 5 

Weekly index _ of —chi 
prepared by the Department of~Com- 
merce. 

Page 4, Col. 8 

Norway signs commercial treaty 
with United States superceding com- 
pact in force since 1927. ; . 
Page 1, Col. 5 

Bureau of Internal Revenue issues 
memorandum on discount on bonds 
maturing in series. (G. C. M. 3832.) 

Page 10, Col 2 

Department of Commerce is advised 
that popularity of American rayon hose 
is growi in Egypt. 
een ee Page 5, Col. 7 

Changes in Argentine export duty 
schedule for June are announced by 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

High average of imports of Palermo 
lemons maintained during May. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Economie conditions in Greece, 
Hungary, and Sweden reviewed by De- 
| partment of Commerce. ; 
Page 12, Col. 5 


Congress 


House Committee on Appropriations 


first session of Congress. 


Compilation presented to Senate 
committee shows total of $731,087.75 
expended in campaigns for presidential 
nominations. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Construction 


Board of Tax 
mutuality of building and loan associa- 
tion must be shown by complete rec- 
ords as basis for tax exemption. (Home 
Building & Saving Co. v. Commis- 


sioner.) 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Department of War announces that 
revised plans for bridge at Natchez, 
Miss., have been approved. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
Page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court hands down decisions 
on silk shawls, dressed figures, cotton 
pads for vacuum cleaners and glass 
ornaments made in imitation of grapes. 

Page 4, Col. 7 


District of Columbia 

Regulations issued on insurance un- 
der District of Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 





on 


business—charts ! 


Comparison of figures of estimates of | 
and amounts actually granted by the | 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Appeals holds that | 


Page 12, Col. 7 | 


Education 


The Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
| John J. Tigert, outlines the use of 
education to promote international 
understanding and good will. 

Page 
. . 
Foreign Affairs 

Secretary of State Kellogg, in 
note to the two Governments, has sug- 
gested that the Guatemalan-Honduran 
boundary dispute, which the United 
| States has been endeavoring to help to 
| settle for 10 years, be submitted to 

the International Central 
Tribunal. 


1, Col. 2 


American 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Establishment of foreign air mail 


service to link Canada with the United | 
States approved by Postmaster General | 
| 


made at the 
that bids for 
New York 
be opened 


New, announcement was 
Postoffice Department 
northbound service from 
City to Montreal will 
June 25. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Pan American Union is informed that 
the President of Cuba will ask the 
Cuban Congress to authorize contri- 
bution of $100,000 to fund for Colum- 
bus Memorial Lighthouse. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
| Italian government dissolves existing 
agencies for reforestation and creates 
new organization in cooperation with 
| hydro-electric interests. 
Settlement of Mexican and German, 
Austrian and Hungarian claims to be 
| expedited by employment of special 


not earmark or identify in any way the 
particular bonds received and in fact did 
not know the serial numbers of said bonds. 
The safe-deposit box in which I placed such 
bonds has at all times since the first receipt 
such bonds, contained an amount of 
United States first Liberty loan 314 per 
cent bonds equal or more than equal to 
amount of such bonds received and 
there was at all times in said safe deposit 
box a memorandum showing the amount of 
such bonds held for the account of Sinclair 
Oil Corporation or Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 

I handled the matter as I did await 
the termination of agitation In Congress 
and of the civil suit against the Mammoth 
and of the criminal proceeding 


so 


to 


Co. 


tation. 

Said suit and action having now been con- 
cluded, I hereby deliver to you $757,000 
principal amount of United States first 
Liberty loan 315 per cent bonds, together 
with accrued interest amounting to $142,- 
808.75, and with June 15, 1928, and subse- 
quent coupons attached, a list of which 
bonds is hereto attached I deliver these 
bonds to you, however, subject to all 
charges and-or liabilities, if any. which may 
attuch to said bends, and particularly any 
liabilities of the Continental Trading Co, 
(Lid.), for taxes which may be a charge 
upon said bonds. It is of course understood 
that the charees and-or liabilities herein- 
above referred to do not include and are 
not intended t include any charge and-or 
liability that may be asserted against m¢ 
for personal income taxes growing out of 
the receipt and retention by me of said 
bonds and coupons, as distinet from taxes 


| ages to stock is sustained as covered 


ai 


Page 1, Col. 3 } 


| conditions 


asserted or assessed against the Cofitinental | 





counsel authorized by Congress. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Secretary of Treasury and Secretary 
of State spoke at dedication of Sea- 
horse Fountain, gift of Italian govern- 
ment to people of United States. 
Page 2, Col 5 
President Coolidge hopes that action 
favorable to a renewal of the Cuban 
Parcel Post Convention may be ob- 
, tained at the next session of Congress. 
| Page 5, Col. 3 
Representative Celler opposes ap- 
pointment of American citizens as rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments. 
Page 2, Col. 1 | 
| Norway signs commercial treaty 
with United States superceding com- 
pact in 7 





| force since 1927. 

| Page 1, Col. 5 
Czechoslovakian airlines doubled traf- 

fic in last year and operated without 

| death or injury. 

| Page 2, Col. 5 

| Silver imports into India for week 

| ending May 26, as reported to Depart- 

| ment of Commerce. 

| Page 7, Col. 6 
Argentina leads South American coun- 

| tries in number of telephones. 

j Page 6, Col. 5 

reports increased 


| Bank of Latvia 


| profits. 





Page 7, Col. 5 

Plans made for air mail route be- 
tween Cairo and South Africa. 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 

New Chilean military attache to pre- 

; sent credentials to Secretary of War. 
age 3, Col. 7 | 

Rayon mill to be built in Norway. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Review of silver stores in Shanghai. 

Page 7, Col. 5 
Forestry 
. 

Italian government dissolves existing | 
agencies for reforestation and creates 
new organization in cooperation with 
tydro-electric interests. 





Page 1, Col. 3 
Game and Fish 


Attorney-Examiner received the TI, 
C. C. dismissal of complaint of ship- 
pers against charge of railroad for re- | 
frigerator cars for shipments of fresh 
fish from Morehead City and Beaufort, | 
N. C. 

$ Page 6, Col. 4 
Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the executive offices. 


9 


Page 3 
Gov't Topical Survey 
| Tax Administration: Article by 


Charles B. Allen, of the Income Tax 
Unit. i 





i i Page 11, Col. 3 
‘Indian Affairs 


Expenditure of Indian funds _ by 
States under control with Federal Gov- 
ernment proposed in two bills pending 
in Congress. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Insurance 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit holds that award for dam- 


by clause against strike riots. (Insur- 
ance Co. of North America v. Rosen- 
berg, et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Regulations issued on insurance un- 
der District of Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Labor 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit holds that award for dam- | 
| ages to stock is sustained as covered 
by clause against strike riots. (Insur- 
ance Co. of North America v. Rosen- 
berg, et al.) 


Page 12, Col. 7 





Page 8, Col. 5 

Regulations issued on insurance un- 

der District of Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


| Mines and Minerals 


Gilsonite, mineral used for telephone 

| mouthpieces, varnishes, paints, inks, and 

other products, is mined only in Utah, 
says Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Review of silver stores in Shanghai. ; 

Page 7, Col. 5 | 


| 
| Motion Pictures 
| 


American motion lead in 


Scandinavian market. 


pictures 


Page 3, Col. 2 | 


National Defense 


| Rep. Fish (Rep.), of New York, ex- 
| presses hope Congress at next session | 


Trading Co. for income it received. 
Very truly yours 
H. F. SINCLAIR. 

I hereby accept said bonds subject to the 
approval of the board of directors of Sin- 
elair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., hereby 
agreeing that in the event such approval 
is not given, said bonds shall be returned 
to you. 

K. PORTER. 

That pursuant thereto Mr. Sinclair de- 
livered to K, Porter, subject to the ap- 
proval of this board, United States Liberty 
loan first 312 per cent bonds of a total 
face amount of $896,000, being 
face amount on account of principal and 
$139,000 face amount of such bNids on ac- 
count of accrued interest and in addition 
thereto $200.59 in currency. the total 
amount of accrued interest being figured 
at $142,808.75—-139 bonds of $1,000 face 
amount at a market value of $101.3125 plus 
accrued interest from December 15, 1927, 
to April 27, 1928, amounting to $142,608.16, 
to which is added the currency of $200.59 
made a total of $142,808.75 for the accrued 
interest as above set forth, and that said K. 
Porter as assistant treasurer, received and 
has in a safe deposit box in a bank or trust 
company in New York, said bonds and cur- 
reney awaiting the action of this board a 
to whether it will aecept said bonds upon 
the terms and conditions set forth in said 
offer of H. PF. Sinclair of April 27, 1928. 

Thereupon, upon motion duly made and 
seconded the following ~ resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That this corporation 
said bonds and currency in the aggregate 
amount of $896,200.59 upon the terms and 
set forth in said offer or letter 
of April 27, 1928, of said H. F. Sinclair 


$757,000 


| Parcel 


script of testimony before the Federal 
: Trade Commission, May 4 and 


a9 


will pass bill providing for pilgrimage 
of gold star mothers to France. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Three bills affecting Army reserves, 
promoting and retirement are pend- 
ing in Senate. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 
Page 11 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 
Page 11 
Capt. W. R. Gherardi designated as 
member of Navy General Board. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Army will experiment with cross- 
country tractors in coming maneuvers. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
War Department announces that old 
wooden croses to be removed from 
graves of American dead in France are 
to be destroyed. 


° 
Oil 

Continuation of full text of supple- 
mental report of Senator Nye on inves- 
tigation of Continental Trading Com- | 
pany and leasing of Teapot Dome 
Naval Oil Reserve. 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Page 6, Col. 2 

Federal Oil Conservation Board an- 

nounces that report on world petroleum 

resources and conditions probably will 
be completed in December. 

Page 1, Col. 


9 


Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
Fourth Circuit holds that the explana- 
tion of chemistry of solid alcohol 
unnecessary to validity of patent (U. 
S. Industrial Chemical Co. et al. v.; 
The Theroz Co.). Page 8, Col. 1 

The Chief of the Patent and Trade 
Marks Section of the Commercial Laws 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce urges vigilance in protection of 
trade marks abroad. 1 


is 


Page 1, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
ow Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Establishment of foreign air mail 
service to link Canada with the United 
States approved by Postmaster General 
New, announcement was made at the 
Postoffice Department that bids for 
northbound service from New York 
City to Montreal will be opened 
June 25. Page 1, Col. 7 

President Coolidge hopes that action 
favorable to a renewal of the Cuban 
Post Convention mav be ob- 
tained at the next session of Congress. 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Postal receipts of 50 industrial cities 
show increase in May over correspond- 
ing month in 1927. 


Public Lands P 


The Director of the National Park 


age 5, Col. 5 


| Service, Stephen T. Mather, in a writ- 


ten statement tells of the growth of 
that system in recent years. 
Page 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 


9 
vs 


Col. 4 


9, in its | 
investigation of public utilities; J. S. S. 
Richardson, George F. Oxley, Step- 
hen B. Davis, Fred J. Bollmeyer, wit- 
nesses. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Operating income of telephone com- 
panies in March increased over last 
year. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Argentina leads Soth American coun- 
tries in numbe rof telephones. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
See Ruilrouds and Shipping. 


Radio 


Department of Commerce is informed 
that Australian Tariff Board is consid- 
ering placing higher duties on radio 
sets and parts. 


Railroads 


Attorney-Examiner received the TI. 
C. C. dismissal of complaint of ship- 
pers against charge of railroad for re- 
frigerator cars for shipments of fresh 
fish from Morehead City and Beaufort, 


Page 5, Col. 5 


IN. C 


Page 6, Col. 4 
General agent of Alaska Railroad 
reports marked development of mining, 
agricultural and tourist travel since 
and as result of completion of system. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
I. C. C. finds class rates and rates on 
automobiles for north and west not now | 
prejudicial and denies reparation for | 
conditions previously existing. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


| fice, a ruling of no conflict with mark 


volume. 


” 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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an- 
Com- 


Complaints in railroad cases 
nounced June 6, by Interstate 
merce Commission. 

Page 6 

Decisions in railway case rate an- 
nounced June 6 by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Page 6 

Big Creek & Telocaset Railroad 
granted conditional authority to oper- 
ate 11-mile line in Oregon. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Increase in freight rates on livestock 
from points in Texas is suspended. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Rubber 


Exports of rubber products declined 
in April. 
Page 5, Col. 4 





Science , 


Data more precise than any hereto- 
fore attained regarding the properties 
of steam is being sought in coopera- 
tive investigations N. S. Osborne, Re- 
search expert of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards states. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Shipping 
Increase in toll receipts at Panama 


Canal for last six months reported. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
mutuality of building and loan associa- 
tion must be shown by complete rec- 
ords as basis for tax exemption. (Home 
Building & Saving Co. v. Commis- 
sioner.) 

Page 10, Col. 6 

Board of Tax Appeals restores to 
calendar for hearing appeal of Amer- 
ican Creocoting Co., Inc. (American 
Creosoting Co. et al. v. Com.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Bureau of Internal Revenue issues 
memorandum on discount on bonds 
maturing in series (G. C. M. 3832.) 

Page 10, Col. 2 

Tax Administration: Article by 
Charles B. Allen, of the Income Tax 
Unit. 





Page 11, Col. 3 
Summary of decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Page 10, Col. 5 
See Page 10 for Index and Digest 
of Tax Decisions in this issue. 


Territories 


General agent of Alaska Railroad 
reports marked development of mining, 
agricultural and tourist travel since 





| and as result of completion of system. 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Textiles 


Department of Commerce is advised 


| that popularity of American rayon hose 


is growing in Egypt. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Rayon mill to be built in Norway. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Trade Marks 


“Nustyle” accepted for registration 
as mark for beverages by Patent Of- 


“Nugrape.” (NuGrape Co. of America 
v. East Side Bottling Works.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
The Chief of the Patent and Trade 
Marks Section of the Commercial Laws 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce urges vigilance in protection of 
trade marks abroad. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
See Special Inde«e and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Trade Practices 


Glass distributors’ industry to hold 
trade practice conference June 14. 
Page 4, Col. 7 





Veterans 


War Department announces that old 
wooden croses to be removed from 
graves of American dead in France are 
to be destroyed. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Aberdeen, S. D., declared United 
States has been considerate of ex-serv- 
ice men as demonstrated in passage 
of legislation at last session of Con- 
gress. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Rep. Fish (Rep.), of New York, ex- 
presses hope Congress at next session 
will pass bill providing for pilgrimage 
of gold star mothers to France. 


Page 
W eather 


Weekly review of weather and crop 


conditions. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
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accept | 


addressed to said K. Porter, assistant 
treasurer, above recited, and that said bonds 
and cash be placed among the assets of 
this corporation as other funds and securi- 
ties of this corporation are and have been 
deposited.” 

K. PORTER, Asst. Secy. 


Dated* May 1928. 


Greek Crops Escape 


farthquake Damage 


Export of Grapes and Currants 
Will Be Curtailed Slightly 


exports of grapes and currants from 
Greece will be only slightly subnormal, 
as the crops were little damaged by 
earthquake, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Saving accounts in Hungary are in- 
creasing, it is reported. In Sweden, 
while general conditions are good, the 
trade balance is adverse as the result 
of labor difficulties. Business conditions 
in Chile continue to improve. 


Economie conditions in these countries | 


are reviewed in a recent statement, the 
full text of which proceeds: 

Greece. In spite of the considerable 
property damage sustained in the vicinity 
of Corinth, as a result of the recent 
earthquake, reports indicate that the 
vineyards have not suffered, and that 


| the currant crop and currant exports 
will be only slightly affected. To allevi- 
ate the conditions of the cultivators who 
have lost their other property, the Na- 
tional Bank has decided to grant loans 
to them on favorable terms for the pur- 
pose of carrying on cultivation of the 
vineyards. 

The earthquake disaster has tempo- 
rarily overshadowed the floods of the 
Strouma Valley, which have proved more 
serious than at first reported. It is 
estimated that an area of 10,000 strem- 
mata (about 2,500 acres) has been in- 
undated, causing considerable injury to 
the cereal and tobacco crops. Tobacco 

| and currants constitute approximately 70 
per cent of the value of total exports. 

Savings Accounts in Hungary Rise. 

Hungary: Imports in March amounted 
to 107,800,000 pengos, and exports to 73,- 
100,000 pengos; in the first three months 
of 1928, imports totaled 288,600,000 
pengos, and exports 187,800,000, leaving 
an adverse balance of 100,800,000 pengos, 
as against 72,400,000 in the same period 
of 1927: 

Savings deposits in the Postal Savings 
Bank and the 13 principal Budapest 
bunks increased from 39-4.500,600 to 102, 
400,000 pengos in March, and deposits on 
current accounts from 667,700,000 — to 
699,900,000 pengos; savings deposits now 
amount to 40.3 per cent and deposit; on 
current accounts to 90.8 per cent of the 
| 1913 deposits. (Pengos=$0.175.) 











Sweden: Although general conditions 


Insurance Rules 


Are Issued Under 


Workmen’s Act 


Companies Required to Re 

port Policies Under Dis- 

trict of Columbia Com: > 
pensation Law. 


Insurance companies writing policie 
under the District of Columbia Work 
men’s Compensation Act will be require 
to submit reports of policies and endorse 
ments to the United States Employes 
Compensation Commission, pending the 
appointment of the deputy commissioner 
under the Compensation Act, accordin 
to regulations made public by the Com- 
mission June 6. 

The full text of the regulations relat- 
ing to reports of policies follows: 

1. Until the deputy commissioner to) 
be appointed under the District of Co- 
lumbia Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
approved May 17, 1928, has entered upon 
duty and established his office, reports 
by insurance companies of the issue of 
approved forms ot policies and endorse- 
ments under the law will be sent to this 
Commission and be available for porper 
action by the deputy commissione when 
appointed. 


Certificates To Be Required. 


2. While the law does not specifically 


| require the issue of a certificate that an 
; employer has complied with the law by 
| insuring the payment of compensation, 


this Commission acting under its author- 
ity to make rules and regulations in the 


; administration of the law, hereby pre- 


scribes as the proper procedure, and for 
the convenience of all concerned, that the 
deputy commissioner issue on a form to| 
be approved by the Commission a certifi- | 
cate that an employer has complied with 
the law, which certificate will show the 
name of the insurance company carrying 
the risk and the date of expiration of the 
policy. In the case of self-insurers au- | 
thorized by the Commission to pay com- 
pensation directly, the certificate will be 
issued by the chairman of the Commis- 
sion. 

3. Certificates of compliance with the | 
Act will be sent by the deputy commis- 
sioner to the employer with copies of 
the form to be posted giving notice that 
the employer has complied with the Act. ] 
Except as provided in paragraph No. 4 
hereof, certificates will be issued by the 
deputy commissioner only when an em- 
ployer himself (and not an insurance | 
carrier, insurance agent, or broker), pre- | 
sents to the deputy commissioner his 
policy of insurance with the proper en- 
dorsement attached and requests that 
he _be given a certificate based upon 
policy and endorsement. 

Alternate Procedure Provided. 

4. In lieu of this procedure, any in- 
surance company wishing to do so may 
report the issue of a policy and endors 
ment to the deputy commissioner wiso 
thereupon will issue the certific of 


compliance in accordance with such re- 


port without the presentation of the 
policy and the endorsement. The report 
of the insurance company will be made 
upon a printed card to be provided by it. 
5. Reports from insurance companies 
of the issue of policies and endorsements 
should be sent to the deputy commis- 
sioner from the home office of the in- 
surance company except where a com- 
pany wishes to authorize its agencies 
in the District of Columbia to report the 
issue, in which case it will notify the 
deputy commissioner of the agencies au- 
thorized and reports from such agencies 
will have the same effect as if the no- 
tice had been given from the home office. 
6. Add reports, whether made by the 
home office or an agency; will bind the 
company whether or not the policy has 
issued or been accepted, and the cover- 
age will be terminated only by the no- 
tice of cancellation given in the manner 
required by law. All companies must 
determine before issuing a report 
whether they wish to be bound thereby, 
and cancellation as of date of issue is 
not authorized by law. 
7. It is requested that three samples 
of the card report printed by any cona, 
pany be sent to the Commission, 


| Popularity of Parks Shown 


By Statistics on Visitors 
[Continued from Page 3.) 
portation lines improved, and other facil- 

ities expanded, 
The deveiopment of the educational 


| phase of the park work has made defi- 


nite progress during the past year, In 
this the American Association of Mu- 
seums and several scientific organiza- 
tions have cooperated. Through the mu- 
seum association a fund of approxi- 
mately $10,000 was appropriated by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
for the erection and equipment of an 
observation station and branch museum 
at the Grand Canyon National Park. 
In the Hawaii Park an observatory and 
branch museum was donated by the 
Hawaii Voleano Research Association. 

Scientific studies were conducted in 
the Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Lassen 
Volcanic, and Mounty McKinley Na>d 
tional Park by Park Service and other 
scientific experts. To facilitate the 
spread of information about the parks, 
permanent educational working plans 
are being developed. 

At the present time plans are being 
formulated for an educational survey 
of the needs of the citt National 
Park Service. So conservation, recrea- 
tion, and education are going hand in 
hand throughout the national park sys- 
tem. 


continue sound the effect of the prolonged 
labor conflicts is apparent in the adverse 
trade balance for April, estimated at 
50,000,000 crowns and in the heavy re- 
duction in foreign credits at the Bank 
of Sweden. The iron mining and sugar 
industries have not yet settled their labor 
difficulties, 

‘The government has refused the Riks- 
dag motion to raise duties on iron and 
steel on behalf of the Swedish industry 
which having to face severe conti- 
nental competition. Note cireulation de- 
creased 9,000,000 crowns during April 
while the gold reserve remained un- 
changed. Deposits at private banks 
showed a slight decline, , 
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